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The New York Quinine and Chemical Works, Inc. 


Office: 152-154 William Street, New York 


Saint Louis Depot: 18 South Broadway 


Makers of 


Acetanilide, U.S.P. Creosote, U.S.P. Hexamethylenamine Opium Gran., U.S.P. Silver Proteinate 
Bismuth Subnitrate and Creosote Carbonate, lodoform Potassium Iodide Sodium Benzoate 

other Bismuth Salts U.S.P. Mercurials (Hard) Quinine and its Salts Strychnine and its Salts 
Codeine and its Salts Diacetyl-Morphine Morphine and its Salts Silver Nucleinate Thymol Iodide 


Glycerophosphates Opium Powder, U.S.P. 
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Tariff Information Free 

If you have tried to wade through the 
text of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
act to ascertain the duty on a particular 
article you will realize the everyday 
value of the tabulated list of compara- 
tive duties which has been prepared by 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. It 
was published in the October 9 issue. 
You may have copies free for the asking. 


In compiling this informative list we 
have had the assistance of experts in the 
offices of the Tariff Commission and the 
customs service. Some of the points on 
which information has been sought—we 
meet new ones of a similar sort every 
have been such that the text of the 
definite to 


day 
act has not been sufficiently 
supply satisfactory answers. 


Send for your copies of the list now. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


This Is the N. W. D. A. Extra 


This extra edition of the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter is issued for the con- 
venience of our readers who, we feel 
sure, desire to get particulars of the 
Colorado Springs N. W. D. A. meeting 
fully and promptly, and to facilitate the 
publication of our regular issues. A 
copy of this extra edition is being mailed 
to every subscriber without additional 
charge as a part of the Reporter’s valu- 
able service. 

This issue contains the full official 
stenographic report of the N. W. D. A. 
convention, with the full text of all re- 
ports of the regular, special and conven- 
tion committees of the association, bio- 
graphical sketches of new officers, and 
the addresses of the speakers at the reg- 
ular sessions and the annual banquet. 
We are confident that it will furnish in- 
formative as well as interesting reading 
to every subscriber interested in the 
drug trade. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Convention 


National Wholesale Drug¢ists Association 
Colorado Springs, October 2 to 5, 1922 


a failure on the part of the Federal enforcement 


In many respects the forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation at the Hotel Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was one of the most important in 
the long history of that organization. Action taken 
by the members at this meeting indicates that it 
is the intention of the association to undertake 
some extensive constructive work of a character 
important to the wholesale drug trade in general. 

Of particular significance is the determination 
to employ the services of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research or some similar organization 
for the purpose of co-operating with the association 
to the end that there may be a standardization of 
terms applied to expense items that enter into the 
business. Once this is accomplished, it will be 
possible to devise a uniform system of gathering 
statistics showing the cost of doing business on a 
scientific and substantial basis. A resolution was 
adopted by the association empowering the presi- 
dent, the chairman of the board of control and the 
chairman of the committee on uniform accounting 
to devise and execute the means of carrying into 
effect the wishes of the members with respect to 
standardized expense statistics. Heretofore most 
of this work has been done voluntarily by the 
chairman of the uniform accounting committee. 

In his annual address President F. C. Groover, 
among other things, directed attention to the very 
serious situation with which trades legitimately 
using alcohol have been confronted on account of 


By unanimous choice, the president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association for the year 1922-1923 
is Frank E. Bogart, vice-president and general manager 
of Farrand, Williams & Clark, wholesale druggists, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Bogart is a man of proved ability 
as an executive, fitted for leadership by hig sincerity, 
genuine personal charm and intelligent command of the 
fundamental problems of the wholesale drug business 
acquired through a period of nearly forty years of prac- 
tical experience. 

Mr. Bogart was born on a 
Province of Ontario, Canada, 
rural education such as those 
training in odd businesses as a 
United States when about sixteen 
first connection with the wholesale drug business was 
with the firm of Barrick & Roller, Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose employ he entered in 1883. Shortly after this, the 
firm was succeeded by that of Roller & Shoemaker, the 
second name being that of Clayton F, Shoemaker. Mr. 
Bogart remained with this firm for about two and a half 
years, working in the house part of the time and on the 
road, 

Heeding the advice of Horace Greeley, Mr. Bogart 
joined a young friend and moved considerably westward, 


farm in Lenox county, 
August 4, 1865. After a 
days offered, and early 
boy, he came to the 
years of age. His 


Frank E. Bogart 


The New President 


opportunities less extensive than had 
been imagined. On his return east, he visited in De- 
troit, and while there was induced to take up the 
development end of the brokerage business in drugs an@ 
chemicals then being operated by A. S. Brooks. This 
position he occupied for about three years, and in 1889, 
when a split in the old firm of Farrand, Williams & Co. 
occurred, he became one of six partners in the firm of 
Farrand, Williams & Clark, organized to conduct a 
wholesale drug business, Upon the death of Harvey C. 
Clark in. 1902, the business was incorporated, and Mr. 


where he found 


authorities to recognize the rights of industry. 
As the result of these, recommendations and com- 
ments the special committee on president’s address 
outlined in a series of resolutions a definite pro- 
gram of action. The association ‘calls upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to appoint a 
deputy commissioner whose duty it shall be to 
supervise the industrial uses of alcohol, such super- 
vision to be completely separated from the branch 
of the government service devoted ‘to the suppres- 
sion of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. The association 
also favors the appointment of a joint trade com- 
mittee, to be selected by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue from the trade associations repre- 
senting the legitimate users and dealers ‘in indus- 
trial alcohol, the purpose of such committee to be 
to co-operate with the government whén fregula- 
tions affecting the legitimate trades are contem- 
plated. The idea is that such a committee would 
prove helpful in determining the necessity for 
regulation and would be prepared to aid in for- 
mulating regulations of a workable character. 

The association flatly protested against the 
Ernst-Wood bill, which would create a prohibition 
commissioner with powers beyond those now exer- 
cised or enjoyed by any other administrative of- 
ficer of the government. The dangerous character 
of this bill was reviewed in detail in the report of 
the committee on legislation. 


Bogart was elected vice-president and general manager, 
which office he has since continuously filled. 

While Mr. Bogart never courted publicity or promi- 
nence as a recognition of his services in behalf of the 
wholesale drug trade, his advice and counsel were always 
sought during the years when he was not active as 
chairman of any committee of the association. When 
the war began, and the Special War Service Committee 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association was 
formed, Mr, Bogart was selected as the chairman, and 
as such he inaugurated many constructive plans whereby 
wholesale druggists effected great savings in the man- 
agement of their businesses, not only for war time, but 
permanently. For two years he has served the associa- 
tion as chairman of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods, devoting much personal effort and time to a 
careful study of the commodities considered by this 
committee in their relation to the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Bogart has served as a director of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, and for two years was chairman of 
the wholesalers’ section of that body. He is a member 
of the Detroit Golf Club. 

In 1896 he married Miss S. B. Shaw, of 
Mich., and he has a son and a daughter. 


Saginaw, 





a 
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MUST BE RIGHT 
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@ One bad batch, widely dis- 
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years, and even a slight lack of 
uniformity will militate against 
the success of any product. 


@ The raw materials are the 
foundation stones, and they must 
be right—otherwise uniformity is 
impossible. 
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icals and your product will stand 
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The association also outlined a suggested change 
in the rules of the permit division of the prohi- 
bition unit which might serve as a substantial 
check against entrance into the business of whole- 
sale drugs for the purpose of dealing in liquors by 
concerns whose methods of doing business 
everywhere recognized as demoralizing to the le- 
gitimate profits of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, especiaily those houses which have begun 
business since the national prohibition act took 
effect. The association suggested that the present 
practice of the permit division requiring a mer- 
chandise stock of $25,000 for applicants for whole- 
sale druggists’ permits be increased to $100,000 in 
the cases of those houses which have begun busi- 
ness since that time. Such procedure, it is thought, 
would have a very salutary effect on those houses 
that have acquired small stocks of rapid-selling 
articles which are offered for sale at or about 
actual cost as a means of getting drug accounts on 
their books, thus showing some claim to be doing 
a wholesale drug business and therefore entitled 
to handle liquors under permit. 

Several recommendations for the consideration 
of the Revision Committee of the United States 
Pharmacopeia were made by the board of control 
following consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee on quality of medicinal products. 

The report of the committee on salesmen and 
selling methods outlined plans for co-operation be- 
tween wholesale and retail druggists to the end 
that better merchandising methods might be put 
into effect by retailers to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. In the discussion of this report a good 
deal of comment was made on means whereby this 
co-operation may be made practicable. Another 
feature of this report was the submission of an 
analysis of the cost of operating automobiles by 
traveling salesmen. 

The association will continue its educational 
work embracing prize essay contests similar to 
those of the past, the subject of the next one being 
“Advertiser vs. Wholesaler.” The winners of the 
prize contest which ended in July are as follows, 
the subject being “Economic Value of the Whole- 
sale Salesman”: First prize ($100), V. J. Rogers, 
of St. Paul, Minn, for a paper in the Northwestern 
Druggist; second prize ($50), H. S. Noel, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in the Practical Druggist; third 
prize ($25), Donald F. Vliet, of Indianapolis, Ind., 


are 


The New Officers 


President—Frank E. Bogart, Detroit, 
Mich. 

First Vice-President—Roblin H. Davis, 
Denver, Colo. 

Second Vice-President—A. B. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Third Vice-President — Warren N. 
Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 

Fourth Vice-President—H. D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fifth Vice-President—E. H. 
Louisville, Ky. 

New Members of Board of Control—B. 
B. Gilmer, Houston, Texas; A. H. Van 
Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio; C. Mahlon 
Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Stewart, 


Cowan, 


DeMoss, 


Chairman, C. F. 
Michaels, San Francisco, Calif. 


Appointive Officers 
Secretary—Charles H. Waterbury, New 
York. ; 
General Representative- 
Holliday, New York. 
Treasurer—Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


New York. 


Francis 


in Drug Topics. These prize-winning papers are 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

A new departure in association procedure was 
an address by Alvin E. Dodd, Director of the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Mr. Dodd deliv- 
ered his remarks in informal fashion, illustrating 
many of the points he had to make on current 
problems of distribution with charts. The address 
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was warmly received by a well attended meeting 
Tuesday afternoon and is reprinted on another 
page. 

The social side of the convention activities was 
replete with events, beginning with the departure 
of a large Eastern delegation from New York. on 
the Wolverine, going over the New York Central 
lines to Chicago, whence a special train took 128 
passengers over the Santa Fe line direct to Colo- 
rado Springs. At Chicago several hours were spent 
in a tour by automobile over some of the leading 
boulevards of the Illinois metropolis, ending in a 
dinner at Edgewater Beach Inn, where the entire 
party were guests of the Chicago Drug and Chem- 
ical Association. At Kansas City the train was met 
by a large delegation of the retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing drug trades. A tour by automobile 
through the residential and club districts of the 
city was conducted under the auspices of the Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association of Greater Kansas City, 
concluding with a buffet luncheon at one of the 
clubs. 


The entertainment at Colorado Springs largely 
consisted of swimming and golf privileges, which 
were availed of by many members. A number of 
special tours through the mountain passes were 
conducted during the week, the final one being 
that to Pike’s Peak by automobile Friday. A large 
party left Saturday for Denver, where a trip over 
the parks of that city, with luncheon at the Denver 
Motor Club, was enjoyed. 

The banquet Thursday evening was a huge suc- 
cess, with Governor Shoup of Colorado and ex- 
Senator Thomas of Colorado as the speakers. R. 
H. Davis presided as toastmaster. President Bo- 
gart and former Presidents Groover, Hover, Martin 
and Weller were at the speakers’ table. 

The winner of the silver cup in the golf tourna- 
ment was Tom Appleton, representing the Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, while A. J. Cavanagh, 
of the Randolph Paper Box Co., won the swimming 
trophy. Mrs. Charles F. Weller won the first prize 
at the ladies’ card party Wednesday afternoon. 

The president’s reception was held Monday 
evening in the main ballroom of the Broadmoor, 
followed by dancing. On the receiving line were 
President and Mrs. F. C. Groover, and former Presi- 
dent and Mrs. C. F. Weller, former President and 
Mrs. W. A. Hover ,and former Presidents James Ww. 


Morrisson, Charles S. Martin and William Jay 


Schieffelin. 


Summary of Recommendations by the Board of Control 


action of the 
opposing the 
initiated in 


The board 
Colorado State 
anti-vivisection 
Congress. 

The definition of the ‘open shop” as understood 
by the American Plan Open Shop Association was 
endorsed. 

Attention of the members was drawn to the fact 
that the genera] tendency of the drug and chemical 
market has been upward, and consequently buying 
profits of the past can hardly be expected during 
the coming year. 

The members were advised to keep themselves 
well informed as to proposed legislation having to 
do with employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Exchange of credit information was recom- 
mended for careful attention, also the charging of 
interest on overdue accounts, 

Uniform selling terms were deemed impossible, 
and the board opined that terms had to be left to 
the dictates of competitive conditions. 

It was recommended that each member use the 
segregation best adapted to his territory in analyzing 
sales. Careful reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Trademarks was suggested. 

Hope was expressed that the time is not far 
distant when the use of the metric system of weights 
and measures would be universal, 

Organization of more local 
vised. 

Heartily accepting the report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods in its entirety, the board urged 
that it be read carefully. 

The “Save the Surface” 
paint trade publicity work 

Much good was believed to 
sociation’s prize essay contests. 

The following recommendations were made to 
the U. S. P. Revision Committee:—(1) That witch- 
hazel water be retained in the next Pharmacopoeia; 
(2) that Mexican scammony be substituted for the 
Levant; (3) that American styrax be made official 
instead of the Oriental; (4) that a biological lethal 
dose assay be substituted for the present “in- 
accurate” chemical assay in aconite preparations; 
(5) that the alcohol solubility requirement of myrrh 
be reduced from 35 per cent. to 30 per cent.; (6) 
that calcium and sodium glycerophosphates be not 
deleted; (7) that the amount of aluminum sulphate 
used in preparing Burrow’s solution be increased 


heartily endorsed the 
Medical Society in 
bill which has been 


associations was ad- 


campaign and general 
were praised. 
come from the 


as- 


C. IF. Michaels, president of the Langley & Michaels 
Co., San Francisco, Cal,, was selected by the members 
of the Board of Control of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists‘ Association as chairman for the current association 
year. 

Mr. Michaels is a native of San Francisco, having 
been born there December 22, 1869. After a preliminary 
and high school education he entered the drug business 
in which his father was a principal, his employment dat 
ing from 1886. He worked in practically every depart- 
ment of the house and also traveled some as a salesman 
About twenty-five years ago he was elected treasurer of 


C. F. Michaels 


New Chairman of Board of Control 


vice 
Henry 


ompany 


became 
father 


the Langley & Michaels Co and later 
president Following the death of his 
Michaels, he succeeded to the presidency of the « 
in 1920, 

Mr. Michaels has always 
worker, giving freely of his t f toward the 
promotion of the interest of the tr at large He has 
served in the N. W. D. A. as chairman of the Committees 
and Selling Methods, and Proprietary 
and for two years has been a member of the 


ation 


beer an ac » assoc 


on Salesmen 


Goods, 


to 90 gms. and a test be included for the absence of 
lead; (8) that the solubility of balsam copaiba in 
absolute alcohol be omitted; (9) that the resorcinol 
method replace the arsenious acid method in the 
controlling analysis of oil of eucalyptus; (10) that 
the alcohol solubility of oil of bergamot be changed 
from 2 volumes to 3 or 4 volumes, and the percent-~ 
age of alcohol increased to 85 per cent. 

It was recommended that the association co- 
operate with some business bureau in establishing 
a system of uniform accounting and that a special 
fund for this work be raised by graduated assess- 
ment “of the members. 

Careful study of the fire insurance report was 
urged and cooperation with the national under- 
writers’ organizations was advised. 

A uniform state narcotic law was favored. 

The functioning of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion and the Secretary’s office was commended. 

Reappointment of E. D. Taylor as _ national 
councillor in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was advised. 

In expressing appreciation of the work of the 
association’s Washington representative the board 
reviewed the pledge of hearty cooperation with the 
government in the construction and enforcement of 
laws. 

Transference to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of the association’s interest in the mer- 
chant marine was recommended by the board, but 
not approved by the association. The value and im- 
portance of a privately owned merchant marine with 
government aid was emphasized. 


Special Resolutions 


The action of the association with reference to 
prohibition matters was taken by means of special 
The recommendations of the committee 
included:—(1) Separation of 
the supervision of industrial uses of alcohol from 
that having to do with beverage spirits; (2) the 
appointment of a deputy commissioner for industrial 
alcohol; (3) appointment of an advisory committee 
from trades using alcohol] for industrial purposes; 
(4) protest against the Ernst-Wood bill removing 
the prohibition commissioner from the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department; (5) that the stock re- 
quirement for wholesale druggists’ permits be raised 
from $25,000 to $100,000 for firms organized since the 
prohibition act went into effect and that permits be 
refused firms palpably using the drug business as 
a cloak for liquor selling. 


resolutions. 
handling this subject 


Board of Control. While chairman of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods, Mr. Michaels presented a plain :pro- 
posing a more economical method of marketin »ro- 
prietary articles by wholesale druggists, which ow 
being pretty generally regarded as the sound bz on 
which a complicated problem may be finally solve. @ He 
is of quiet manner, but possesses the quality of « ive 
action in situations demanding the exercise of judg@ent 
and diplomacy. 

Mr. Michaels has been 
Chamber of Commerce, and in 
of that body. He is married 
daughter and three sons, 


active in the San Francisco 
1914 served as president 
and is the father of a 
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A few words of appreciation 


to Wholesale Druggists 


The distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
and the “Lysol” Products write a letter 


Gentlemen: 


E are taking advantage of this special 
issue of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter to express to the Wholesale 

Druggists of America our thanks for the splen- 
did co-operation they have given us in the 
distribution of our merchandise during the 
past year. 


We refer especially to our nationally adver- 
tised products) PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
and the “LYSOL” FAMILY. Retailers through- 
out the country have been able at all times 
to obtain ample stocks of these items. 


The wholesaler is, of course, an extremely 
important factor in the distribution of manu- 
factured products to consumers scattered over 
a wide-spread geographical area. We recog- 
nize this fact and realize that without jobbing 
support, we could not have made the sales 
gains which have fortunately been recorded 
on our books in recent years. 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


We sincerely trust that during 1923 the 
same spirit of co-operation may prevail and 
that any progress we may make may be re- 
flected in a more profitable volume of business 
transacted through wholesalers stocking 
Lehn & Fink merchandise. 


This progress, we are confident, is assured. 
We are planning our advertising along new 
and considerably wider lines. We anticipate 
an increased public interest not only in Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and the “Lysol” Products, but in 
many of our other Specialties. 


If you are not familiar with this merchan- 
dise, write for our Blue List. It has been 
prepared especially for Wholesalers. We shall 
be pleased to mail this or other information to 
you at any time. 


Very truly yours, 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 


635 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 
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Stenographic Report of the Convention 


Monday, October 2 


First Session, Monday Forenoon ” 


The forty-eignth annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
: Colorado 


Hotel, 
October 


Broadmoor 
forenoon, 
my 
think it 


’ 


the 
Monday 
Groover :—lIt is 
our great association. I. 
one verse of “America. 3 
(The delegates stood and sang the 


tion, held at 
10:30 o’clock 

President 
of 
Sirs 


without first invoking the divine 
invocation. 
(Dr. Samuel Garvin gave 
President Groover:—The next on 
motior that the enrollment be accepted 


Charles Gibson:—I so move. 


the 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) . 
reading of 
Will someone move that reading of the minutes be dispensed with, 
1s they have been printed and mailed out to all the members of the association. 


President Groover :—Next is the 


annual meeting. 
Cc. M. Kline:—I so move. 


(The motion was seconded 
President Groover :—The next 


and 


Address of Welcome 


President and 
Wholesale 
gives me 


Harris :—Mr. 
Gentlemen of the National 
Druggists’ Association :—It 
great pleasure to greet you in behalf of 
Colorado Springs, and to extend to you its 


warmest and best greeting. It is ex- 
ceptionally gratifying to us, gentlemen, 
that you should have selected our little 
city as the scene of your convention, for 
we realize that we have the honor of 
entertaining one of the great industries, 
one of the great professions, of America, 
whose members spend their lives and 
their labors in improving, in protecting 
and in preserving the lives of the human 
race. 

It is somewhat difficult, gentlemen, to 
address you without referring to another 
profession, one that has been so closely 
associated and connected with you 
through fimes past that without the as- 
sistance of the other the skill and the 
benefits of the one would be seriously 
impaired, but together they form a con- 
stituent part of a splendid whole, and 
together they have done more than all 
other professions combined to benefit, to 
improve, and to care for mankind. I 
refer, gentlemen, to the profession of 
medicine and surgery. 

It seems to me that it is essential and 
necessary that these two professions, or 
these component parts of one great pro- 
fession should be considered together, for 
they must be of equal antiquity. 


Co-operation in Healing 


There existed back in the dim 
antiquity a gentleman by the name of 
Esculapius, with whom you are all fa- 
miliar. He is said to be the first great 
healer, and so wide and broad was his 
fame that the peoples came from all 
parts of the then known world to seek 
his assistance and to take his cures. But 
it is not to be supposed, gentlemen, that 
he could have exercised the skill and 
made the cures miraculous which are ac- 
eredited to him without some assistance, 
without someone to gather those things 
which furthered his skill, the toxins, 
medicines, the elixirs, the spirits, glean- 
ing from the breast of nature those things 
which were so necessary for him to make 
his cures. ; ; 

Therefore, gentlemen, I think it is fair 
to suppose that the pioneers of your pro- 
fession were his assistants, and so it has 
been from that ancient day to the pres- 
ent, arm in arm, ever advancing, ever 
increasing, ever learning, these two pro- 
fessions have come down hand in hand 
through the centuries, and today they 
stand acknowledged by all mankind to 
be the most beneficial, the most vital and 
the most necessary profession or industry 
known to man. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that this is 
easily recognized in our present day. The 
banker in his counting house, the farmer 
in his fields, the merchant in his shop, 
the lawyer in his office. all work with 
greater energy and zeal and more en- 
thusiasm in the different avocations of 
their lives, for they realize that at their 
elbows stand men of your science or pro- 
fession, and I sneak both of medicine and 
of yourselves, for I regard them both as 
parts of one. who will give them that 
assistance, who will cure their ills, will 
stop their diseases, renew their energies, 
so that they will have the initiative and 
the energy to continue on in following 
their different pursuits and vocations to 
the success which they covet. 

But, gentlemen, after this short excur- 
sion we come back to where we started, 
and I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion of your presence, to assure you that 
we appreciate the honor, and to place in 
your hands the keys of this city which 
unlock all homes and all hearts 

T trust, gentlemen, that your presence 
and your deliberations here may result in 
much good, that you may relax from your 
labors long enough to enjov the many 
beautiful and drives that abound 
in this region, and that you may find the 
hospitality of our citizens cordial that 
when you return to your homes, whether 
thev be near or distant, you will bear 
with you pleasant memories of Colorado 
Springs and her people (Anvplause. ) 

President Groover:—TI will ask Sewall 
D. Andrews to give the response. 


Response to Welcoming 


S. D. Andrews:—Mr. President, Mr. 
Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I rather 
reluctantly consented to the invitation to 
respond to the address of welcome this 
morning, but finally I agreed for two 
reasons :—First, I want to be a good sol- 
dier, and when a command comes from 
such a lovable leader as our friend, 
Frank Groover. one could not say nay, 
and then as the day went on, among 
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ages of 


scenes 


so 


pleasure 
would 


first verse 
President Groover :—We are taught never to enter upon any great undertaking 
blessing. 


invocation. ) 
the 
as 


carried. ) 
on the list is the address of 


with us Honorable Ira Harris, Mayor of Colorado Springs. 


and sunshine, my heart filled up with a 
sense of gratitude and thanks, and I be- 
lieve I would gladly, Mr. Mayor, have 
accepted an invitation to go up on the 
highest mountain here and give thanks 
God, the Creator, for all this wonder 
and beauty which we are having the 
privilege to enjoy. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation was formed back in 1876. It 
has always stood for the highest prin- 
ciples in business, honorable and honest 
dealings with our fellow-men. It has 
been led by men of distinction and char- 
acter, not the least of whom is your 
native son, Billy Hover, whom we all 
love, honor and admire. And, like the 
phantom cliffs that we see hereabout, he 
has stood like one of these grand old 
mountains in the council chamber of this 
association, always an inspiration, an 
influence and a guide for good, and we 
all respect him. 

Mr. Mayor, we 
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to call to order the 
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the minutes of the forty-seventh 


are very thankful for 
your very sincere welcome to us this 
morning. I know I speak the minds of 
all when I say that we are giad that we 
came, and we hope that we may again 
return to this beautiful land of yours, 
this land of wonder and mystery. We 
thank you. (Applause. ) 
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President Groover :—We knew that he would do it, and do it well. Mr..Mayor, 
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Frank C. Groover 
The Presiding Officer 
Next on the list is the Proprietary 


senting this association? (No response.) ae 
Next is the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 


A.D.M.A. Greetings 


W. A. 
and Gentlemen 


Association. Is there anyone here repre- 


(Applause. ) 


considerably, so that we have a repre- 
sentative now in Washington whom I 
think you will find can be at all times of 
considerable use to you. I sincerely trust 
that better acquaintanceshi between 
your Washington people an ours will 
grow and continue. If it does I am quite 
satisfied that many of the difficulties witn 
which we are constantly being confronted 
at Washington in the way of Prom-Mim. 
282, and a lot of other things just about 
as nonsensical and troublesome, can be 


Sailer:—Mr. President, Ladies 
of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association:—I feel it is 
a great pleasure and a great privilege, as 
well, to bring to this, may I say, veteran 
association, the N.W.D.A., now approach- 
ing its semi-centennial, greetings from a 
much younger association, the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association. I don’t overcome in a reasonable way, and at the 
know but perhaps if your association iS same time be of more or less assistance 
getting a little along in years, it might to the administrative officers having in 
well look to the younger people coming charge those things in Washington, which 
along, and a little co-operation between wj]] help them sustain those laws and 
our two associations, which I am glad tO repylations which are reasonable, and 
say we are now getting, might prove we be relieved from too many burdensome 
mutually beneficial. things. 

Up until the last year I have felt that Again I say to you that the association 
there was not that co-operation which sends through me its most hearty greet- 
we might have had, and which I feel we jngs. We wish you_may have a most 
are now beginning to get. successful meeting. I needn’t say that 

The American Drug Manufacturers’ I am quite sure you will have a very 
Association has changed its organization enjoyable meeting. (Applause. ) 
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President Groover:—I will ask Mr. Davis, 
mittee, to reply to that, or Mr. Waterbury. 
Secretary Waterbury :—No, they were not, to 
President Groover:—We want to the 
at all meetings. I will now ask C. Mahlon Kline to 
president. 
(First Vice-President Kline took the chair.) . M 
Chairman Kline:—We will proceed with the reading of the president’s address. 
President Groover’s address, which aroused great applause, follows :— 
President Groover :—Are there any other associations represented? 
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Address of the President 


affect 
concerned. 
Since then we have reached the low ebb 


vitally the economic fabric of 


nations 


will 
the 


The business world during the past year 
has seen some wonderful changes. Among 
these was the scrapping of the navies of 
the four great powers of the world. In 
this we made an advanced step that will 
be felt all over the world, and one that 


believe we are now 
of better bus- 
and I 


of our business. I 
standing at the gateway 
iness both domestic and foreign, 


believe that United States is now 
Standing at the gateway of an un- 
precedented era of good business which 
is already being felt throughout this great 
country, and it behooves us, therefore, to 
Set our economic house in order as quickly 
as possible. The nation which will lead 
in the future, which will control and 
dominate, will not be the nation of armies, 
nor the nation of navies, but the nation 
of great economic power, 


our 


Business Observations 


The upward movement of business 
Which set in with such definiteness in the 
early spring and was accelerated in May 
and June, has been temporarily checked. 
The summer montas usually record a fall- 
ing off in business activity; but this year 
coming out of the depression, it might 
reasonably have been expected that with 
no untoward factors, the momentum of the 
business revival would be strong enough 
to carry business through the summer 
months with no noticeable slackening. 


However, the reports now coming in 
indicate that the closing down of manu- 
facturing plants as contemplated at one 
time will not be necessary as the coal and 
railroad strikes are nearing final adjust- 
ment. An early complete settlement of 
these strikes will leave general business 
in a relatively sound position to continue 
its Upward trend. But if the strikes are 
long protracted the effect upon business 
cannot be other than highly unfavorable. 

Coal and transportation are so vital to 
modern trade that a disturbance in these 
two industries is destructive to sound 
methods of production, distribution and 
financing. A seasonable pick-up of bus- 
iness.which is normally to be expected in 
the fall will place such a heavy burden on 
our still under-equipped railroads that 
there is likely to be freight congestion 
when.the heavy.movement of coal, cotton 
and grain set in in the fall. Such con- 
gestion »will throw a ‘‘monkey-wrench” 
into the sensitive mechanism of modern 
production and distribution. 

Reports of busimess activity from many 
linés are. still “Most encouraging. The 
construction industry is showing almost 
record activity. 

The figures for the production of basic 
commodities .show high levels, and the 
remarkable production in the automobile 
industry is still unaffected by any sea- 
sonable factor. Collections, as a result 
of the good business of early summer 
months, show improvement. 

Unemployment, except for the voluntary 
unemployment dye to strikes, is contin- 
ually decreasing, and shortages of both 
skilled and unskilled labor are being 
recorded in many industries. With the 
harvesting of crops, employment and 
consequently purchasing power are in- 
creasing in the farming communities. 

Wholesale prices are moving upward 
slightly; but with the upward movement 
the discrepancies between prices which 
were in a large part responsible for the 
disturbed buying power of the country 
are being reduced. Whether the solution 
of the great industrial trouhles that 
should now focus the attention of all bus- 
iness men comes sooner or later, caution 
on the part of business should be the 
word of the hour. 


Elimination of Waste in Industries 


Eleven years ago we met in New York 
City. At that time I was chairman of the . 
Committee on Transportation, when the 
southwestern portion of the United States 
was in the throes of a railroad strike that 
was hampering the movement of trains on 
several of the great railroads of that sec-} 
tion. I felt then we should have some ,; 
means to settle these strikes and indu$- * 
trial disturbances that would be just to & 
both the railroads and the workers of & 
these systems. I am of the same opinion * 
still, for while railroads are in one sense * 
private property, they are affected by a 3 
public interest and such public interest > 
is paramount to all private interest as our = 
economic life becomes more complex and 2 
as our population groups itself in com- 
munities and industrial centers. This 4 
fact has been increasingly recognized, /') 
and unfortunately, though the majority of} 
our States have enacted laws to bring the’ 
railroads and its employes under public 
regulation, little good has been accom- 
plished due to opposition from both rail- 
road executives and labor leaders. Both 
of whom in my opinion are antagonistic 
to any legislation that undertakes to 
provide means for the _ prevention of 
strikes and lockouts by public regula- 
tion. I also know that there is a third 
party concerned that is very much in 
fayor of some means of adjustment or 
settlement to be considered at all times. 
This is the people, including both our vast 
public and the great majority of the rail- 
road employes themselves, who are in- 
terested in the continuous operation of the 
railroads. Had Congress stood to her 
guns and insisted upon the clause in the 
Esch-Cummins Act of 1920, absolutely 
prohibiting strikes or lockouts we would 
have escaped the present terrible rail- 
road strike which covers the entire 
country, and which has meant tremen- 
dous loss to the public, to the railroads 
and to their striking employes. This is 
an economic waste that should be pre- 
vented in some way. 

Two years ago the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations was instituted by Gov- 
ernor Allen. I am satisfied that this is 
the best law so far developed in this coun- 
try. 

There is in Australia an Industrial Court™ 
that has been in operation a number of; 
years and I believe is working very weéll.i% 
Great Britain instituted an Industr aly 
Court in 1910. This has done splendid] 
work. The Danish Industrial Court has 
been in operation a number of years and 
is doing great work in improving in- 
dustrial conditions for her people. 

I know nothing can be done without the 
co-operation of both the contending forces 
and the people. I believe we are at a 
time when we should study this subject 
very thoroughly. The coal strike has 
brought us almost to*the: beginning - of 
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winter without any reserve supply of 
coal. I do not believe any contending 
forces, where the interest of the public is 
much at stake, should be permitted 
to go on and jeopardize the interests of 
the entire country at this or any future 
time. An industrial court of some kind, 
with the power to act and with men at 
the head who are big enough and broad 
enough to bring the contending forces to- 
gether in a spirit of helpfulness. and 
harmonize their differences, should be 
established. 


Price Standardization 


Some of our friends have been fighting 
for price standardization for years. I be- 
lieve this would remedy a great many of 
the evils we have of price-cutting in the 
wholesale and retail branches of our 
business; and I believe we should get 
behind the American Fair Trade League 
that has been working so aggressively 
and courageously for a great many years 
for price standardization. 

While we are upon this subject, there 
is a bill before Congress that I believe 
when it is passed will be of immense 
benefit to every organization in the coun- 
try. I refer to the Stephens-Kelly bill. 
A few years ago very few of the Ameri- 
can people were in favor of a bill of this 
kind, but the more they learn of it the 
greater the demand for such legislation. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover has made 
an extensive study of the situation and 
is very heartily in favor of the Stephens- 
Kelly bill. The great American doctrine 
of one price to all, Mr. Kelly said, in als- 
cussing his bill, was bound to succeed 
sooner or later. He further said that this 
bill was in favor of “honest, fair, open, 
sunshine competition.” Unfortunately this 
bill has been side-tracked on account of 
the tariff and bonus measures and other 
pressing legislation. 1 intormed tnat 
this will be taken up early in December, 
and our forces should be organized to 
press for the passage of the Stephens- 
Kelly bill. 

Price-cutters as a rule are to business 
what the pirates were in the old days to 
shipping and they should be eliminated 
from the realms of decent business. The 
price-cutter is a dangerous man, he does 
not regard the rights of other people, ana 
very often uses the well advertised goods 
to get people into his place for the pur- 
pose of selling his own goods; and this 
is very largely done by the leading price- 
cutters in our line of business. 

Already the movement toward flat 
prices has been made by the American 
Tobacco Co., woich may lead others to do 
likewise. This is a question that is going 
to be asked more and more in the future, 
and if we continue to give away the dis- 
count the manufacturers are aliowiug us, 
how long will it be before we are on a 
straight flat price? 


Standard or Universal Catalogues 


There has been recently inaugurated a 
movement for standard or universal cata- 
logues. This is an excellent movement and 
one that every member of our association 
should get behind. 3 

It has been my belief for a long time 
that there should be a standard size cata- 
logue adopted by all wholesale druggists 
and stationery houses, and the make-up 
should be identical. We should ask all 
pharmaceutical, chemical and. plaster 
houses to join in this movemenc; in fact, 
we should not stop with these; all houses 
sundry and otherwise which send out 
price changes should be asked to co- 
operate. In this way our salesmen could 
carry, not only a complete line of the 
manufacturer’s sheets, but illustrations, 
discounts, special offers, etc. 

Frankly, I do not believe that as a 
class our salesmen are as well equipped 
with catalogues and price changes as they 
should be. They usually carry about a 
dozen lists of various manufacturers, 
when as a matter of fact they should be 
able to carry one complete catalogue, all 
under one cover, and standardization will 
bring this about and enable our salesmen 
to be better equipped than they have ever 
been. Complete lists of all manufacturers 
on standard catalogue sheets would en- 
able us to make up price changes very 
quickly. 


“Try the Drug Store First” 


“Try the Drug Store First” is a slogan 
that is going the rounds today. You are 
no doubt familiar with the fact that the 
slogan “Say it with flowers” did much to 
develop and improve the business of the 
florists throughout the country. The 
slogan “Try the Drug Store First’ seems 
to me to be equally as strong an appeal. 
I am convinced that we can do our 
friends and co-workers, the retail drug- 
gists, a great service at this time by 
using this slogan wherever possible in 
our advertising. 


Economics in Business 


that we should have a com- 
mittee on economics for the purpose of 
studying how to handle goods at less 
cost. This has been a very serious sub- 
ject with most of us for the past two 
years, and in studying this and building 
a new house I have found that great 
economy can be effected in many ways. 
A committee on this subject might study 
the different drug jobbing houses built in 
recent years and find something that 
would be interesting to all of us. We all 
know what our Fire Insurance Commit- 
tee did for us, and how it enabled us to 
help ourselves and reduce the cost of fire 
insurance. We a know what the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Accounting is doing 
for us. It seems me if a committee 
on economics would study simply the 
handling of orders after they get into 
the house, and find out the cost of put- 
ting up an order after it has passed 
through the office into the shipping room, 
we might find that houses were 
doing this at a great expense 
than others. I know in our three houses 
we find that one house is handling the 
goods at a great, deal less expense than 
the other, and this is the reason why I 
believe a committee on economics might 
be useful to our 


association. 

A few years ago aw cnairman of the 
Merchant Marine Committee of our asso- 
ciation I was very enthusiastic over the 

sibilities of a merchant marine. I am 

ry to say that within the past year I 
have lost considerable of my enthusiasm, 


so 


eit 


I believe 


so 


to 


some 


deal less 


to the managers of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, certain of whose 
activities cave been called into question 
on allegations of violating the prohibition 
laws of our country. 1 should lixe to 
see our association drop its special Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine from its list. 


Alcohol, Narcotics and Whisky 


There are some features of our business 
that bring us more closely to government 
supervision and regulation than is true 
of any other privately operated or con- 
trolled enterprise. Handling as we do a 
great many items having definite and im- 
portant therapeutic, industrial and scien- 
tific uses when properly used by and 
under the direction of those for whom 
intended, we must submit to certain arpi- 
trary supervision by the popular will as 
reflected in our laws to make sure that 
through no responsibility or lack thereof 
on our part these articles reach the hands 
of malefactors who would make capital 
out of the unlawful dealings in or misuse 
of them. 

Particularly do I refer to narcoties, al- 
cohol and liquors. In an effort to stamp 
out what might be deemed the social 
abuses of these articles, laws have been 
enacted not only by Congress but by 
many States prohibiting traffic in nar- 
cotics for other than definite therapeutic 
uses and in the case of liquors for other 
than non-beverage use. 

Unfortunately in the endeavor to en- 
force these laws, there has been an ever 
growing tendency toward restricting 
legitimate business by throwing about it 
a mass of red tape in the way of records, 
reports, permits, special licenses, order 
forms, aS well as excessive taxes. No one 
will deny that a reasonable amount of 
regulation is necessary, but the past year 
has clearly shown that the bounds of 
reason have long since been passed and 
we are now in the throes of-.an era of 
demagogy and fanaticism. 

With all this, the illicit and under- 
ground channels of unlawful trade seem 
to operate in flagrant defiance of law and 
in open insult to national pride and honor. 
It is time that the eyes of the public were 
opened to the unvarnished truth, and it 
is my hope that members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, both 
jointly and individually, will prove intel- 
ligent leaders in the awakening. 

Daily one reads in the newspapers of 
the activities of narcotic peddlers, boot- 
leggers and moonshiners’ carrying on 
their nefarious businesses with only oc- 
casional interruption and prosecution. Let 
us get aft the facts. It is only a deduc- 
tion, but there seems to be justified rea- 
soning accompanying it, that effort at 
enforcement is largely misdirected, espe- 
cially when I point out that narcotic taxes 
last year amounted to about $1,200,00u 
while there was but something like $300,- 
000 appropriated for enforcement of the 
law. Unquestionably a large portion of 
this appropriation is used to pay the sal- 
aries of clerks, auditors, stenographers and 
typists as well as to buy stationery, pay 
for printing and other materials such as 
tabulating machines, typewriters and 
adding machines, all to be used to de- 
termine whether a certain manufacturer 
of pharmaceuticals has kept his tax ac- 
count straight, or a wholesale druggist 
really has an exact knowledge of his 
stock of original stamped packages of 
narcotics. Meanwhile our national bor- 
ders and seaports are inadequately pa- 
trolled and the smuggler enters with his 
dope ready for the market. It seems that 
the same amount of honest and intelligent 
effort, if directed toward the suppression 
of smuggling and peddling narcotics, as is 
now spent on regulating legitimate and 
lawful businesses and professions wnich 
are observing the letter and spirit of the 
law in every particular with untold labor 
and expense, would undoubtedly result in 
a genuine reduction in the number of 
drug addicts and almost elimination of 
their source of supply. Gentlemen, it is 
time that these points were registered in 
the hearts and in the minds of every law 
administrative officer and every legislator. 

What applies to the narcotic situation 
can with even greater force be added to 
the shameful failure of prohibition law 
enforcement under the system of trade 
regulation that has prevailed since the 
enactment of the Volstead law. In many 
instances the rights of business have been 
arbitrarily thrown to the winds to meet 
the whims of fanatic subordinate of- 
ficials, while in other instances as the 
result of incompetence, ignorance of the 
law and regulations, and in a shockingly 
large number of cases apparent lack of 
integrity, wholesale and retail druggists 
and manufacturers as well as the public 
have suffered unreasonable hardship. 
These are harsh statements, and they are 
not made in a spirit of defiance of law 
or authority, but as a stimulus to the 
members of this association to assert 
themselves with vigor and force to the 
end that we may not be made wholly re- 
sponsible for moonshiniug anu pooties- 
ging under a law we do not oppose, while 
the criminal law violator carries on a 
profiteering business without apparent 
molestation or interference, and only an 
occasional prosecution by way of example. 

We accept our public responsibility as 
purveyors of narcotics, but as to the 
whisky business, I have spoken of the 
bootlegger and what he is doing. Now, 
men, we must realize that without cus- 
tomers the bootlegger would not prosper. 
Some men are helping the bootlegger to 
violate the law. Is not the purchuser of 
the bootlegger’s wares as much to blame 
for the breaking of this law as the boot- 
legger is in selling the goods? Is not the 
breaking this law at the foundation 
all disregard for law and order? It 
is time the people who believe in luw anal 
order wake up to the situation that the 
bootlegger and his customers are a men- 
to law and order all over this coun- 
For instance, the bootlegger is ar- 
and hailed before the bar of jus- 

be tried by judge and jury who 
may be customers of the bootlegger. Is 
the law apt to be enforced? These are 
serious questions and we should ask our- 
selves are we guilty of helping to break 
the law. 

As days 


due very largely 


ace 
try. 
rested 


tice to 


zo by I come more and more 
to the eling that the National Wnhole- 
sale Druggists’ Association should take 
this matter in hand, and have their coun- 
sel prepare a thoroughly strong brief and 
go before the commission in Washington 
and pray for relief. They should lift this 
liquor business from the drug trade. 
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our meeting in 
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Twelve years ago at 
Dallas, Texas. Dr. L. F. 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
stated :—‘‘My association is unalterably 
opposed to its members being character- 
ized and dubbed as liquor dealers, as 
booze sellers, as rum dealers, and I for 
one can say only this, that the drug busi- 
ness should be absolutely divorced from 
the liquor business. They have nothing 
in common.” To all of which twelve 
years later I say—Amen. 


Business Statesmanship 


Statesmanship is not confined to the 
field of politics. It may just as surely 
be found in the field of business. sy 
what characteristics may we locate a 
Statesman in business? 

The first element is, ability to foresee 
and to interpret the future from the pres- 
ent or past. 

The second element of statesmanship is 
courage of one’s convictions. He who 
pussyfoots may be a diplomat, but not a 
statesman, The upstanding man rings 
true to his convictions and has no fear 
in expressing them. We crave states- 
manship in this field because there is 
nothing more needed just now thas a 
big fund of public opinion in business 


Chairman Kline :—You 
pleasure? It is customary 
President’s Report. 

Ludwig Schiff :—I 


have all 


for the 


so move. 


heard this splendid report. 
chair 
Will someone make that motion? 
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circles pointing out right ways and 
methods. ; 

The third element of statesmanship In 
business is—fairness. He who works for 
himself alone will never win this distinc- 
tion. Fairness in business means not the 
making of profits alone, but a considera- 
tion of employes and public... That. which 
will increase the initiative and efficiency 
of employes is a matter of direct concern 
to the statesman in business. That which 
will give the greatest satisfaction to cus- 
tomers, true value in commodities pro- 
duced and sold, is a direct concern to the 
statesman in business. 

The fourth element is co-operation, Co- 
operation is a divine principle of living 
and the very basis of statesmanship in 
any field. What a man can do for the 
welfare of his community, what he can do 
for his associates, what he can accom- 
plish for the uplift of commerce, for the 
dignity of his nation constitutes an im- 
portant element in business statesman- 
ship. 

It should be our effort to lift business 
from the ordinary plane to the heights 
of real dignity and statesmanship. Busi- 
ness should not be regarded, as it often is, 
as a sordid venture bearing down heav- 
ily on those not so well fixed, but to the 
contrary, should be regarded as the real 
backbone of the nation’s life. 


What is your 


to appoint a Special Committee on the 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Committee on President’s Address 


7 Chairman Kline:—I will appoint on 
Schieffelin, chairman; L. B. Kauffman, A. 
(President Groover resumed the 
President Groover :—Next is the 


that special committee Dr. William Jay 
B. Stewart, A. R. Fellows, C. J. DeWoody. 


chair.) 
treasurer’s report. 


Secretary Waterbury read the treasurer’s report as follows:— 


Report of the Treasurer 


The report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., as treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, show- 
ing the cash receipts and disbursements 
during the association year ending Sep- 
tember 20, 1922, is as follows :— 

Balance on hand as per last 


report $4,596.09 


Initiation fees from new 
members 

Annual dues from 
members evccvccces 

Annual dues from associate 
members 

Receipts of sales from prize 
essay booklets.......... ° 

Receipts of Membership 
Committee for fees from 
members not elected 

Payment of claim for 
suring packages to Vick 
Drug Co. and W. 8S. Mer- 
ie CA 4066 sees ccndedoves 

Interest on bank balances. 


$330.00 
active 
21,150.00 
11,760.00 


184.50 


40.00 


10.00 
430.36 


33,904.86 


$38,500.95 


President Groover:—You have 


your pleasure? 


) heard : 
It is usual to refer this to an auditing committee. 


Disbursements 
expenses 25,095. 
expenses, including 

stenography and 


General 
Office 
rent, 
postage 
Expenses of Committee on 
Legislation oo 4, 
Treasurer's expense 
Committee on Rate 
Routes 
Committee 
Accounting 
Committee on 
test 
Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance .. cere 
Committee on Metric 
Weights and Measures... 
Committee on Commercial 
Traveling .. 
Purchase of office furniture 
and partitions 
T. E. Crossman, _§steno- 
graphic report of 47th 
annual convention at At- 
lantic City, N. J..cscoses 


4,923.! 


394 
326 
65.05 
on 

328.25 

Prize Con- 
18.83 
60.00 
20.00 
30.75 


864.93 


150.00 36,279.08 


Balance now on hand.... $2,221.87 


the report of the treasurer. What is 


W. O. Kuebler:—I move that that be done. 


(The motion 


yas seconded and carried.) 


President Groover :—Next is the secretary’s report. 


This report was also read by Secretary Waterbury. 


It follows :— 


Report of the Secretary 


While not actually undergoing any 
formal reorganization, the secretary’s 
office has gradually evolved into an as- 
sembly of information clearing houses for 
the drug trade. Never in its history has 
there been such a demand on the office 
for information of all sorts originating 
from many sources. Broadly speaking it 
has been necessary to divide our work 
into four main groups which for pur- 
poses of convenience might be termed di- 
visions :—(1) Legislative; (2) Research 
and Educational; (3) Association; (4) 
General. ; 


Legislative 


(1) Into the legislative group naturally 
fall all the activities. correspondence and 
inquiries concerning laws, both State and 
National, affecting the drug trade. These 
activities have been very numerous during 
the past year and have had a very vital 
relation to the conduct of the wholesale 
drug business. A complete summary of 
important events and their significance 
will be touched upon in the report of the 
Committee on Legislation. Among them, 
outside of the usual national problems, 
was the service of your secretary as a 
member of a drafting committee com- 
posed of five representative of various 
branches of the trade, and medical, 
dental and veterinary professions ap- 
pointed to draft a uniform State Narcotic 
Control law. This committee was ap- 
pointed at a conference held in New York 
city in March under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association to which 
representatives of all the trades and pro- 
fessions interested in narcotics for legitl- 
mate medicinal uses were invited. After 
an all day session in which every interest 
declared itself in favor of a of prin- 
ciples upon which State narcotic legisla- 
tion should be based, namely, the en- 
forcement of the Federal Narcotic law 
within the States, without any additional 
tax liability or duplication of records or 
reports or conflict in definitions. The 
meeting was presided over by Dr. Haven 
Emerson representing the American Med- 
Association, who as chairman was 
given authority to appoint a special law 
drafting committee of five The commit- 
tee was as follows:—Dr. J. H. Beal, Ur- 
bana, Ill, representing the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; Dr. Thomas 
H. Blair. Harrisburg, Pa., commissioner 
of health, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, American Medical Association ; 
Arthur D. Greenfield, New York, attorney 
the American Medical Association, 
Narcotic Committee: Mr. J. P. Chamber- 
lain, director Law Drafting Bureau. Co- 
lumbia University, and C. H. Waterbury, 
New York, secretary, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. After several 
conferences in the offices of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, a com- 
plete draft was made which has met with 
the approval of all members of the 


set 


on} 
ical 


for 


for the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Drafting Committee as well as counsel 
Association. The draft will be attached 
to the report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation for consideration by this associa- 
tion in order that your secretary may be 
properly guided in acting at the next con- 
ference of all representatives to be held 
early this fall in time for uniform action 
by all interested parties during the com- 
ing heavy legislative year. 


Research and. Educational 


(2) Hundreds of ingqutiries reach 
secretary's office annual from + individ- 
uals, colleges, universities, nevspapers, 
periodicals, corporations, advertis agen- 
cies, government departments san hou 
countries seeking information on jal} sorts 
of subjects relating to the conduet of the 
drug trade and its allied branches, or re- 
specting certain commodities, trade cus- 
toms, practices and what-not, all of which 
involves the search of files or records to 
give reply. The accuracy of replies to 
these inquiries has generally spread our 
service so that we are called upon almost 
always as the first place to seek infor- 
mation concerning the drug trade. 

Along this line your secretary has been 
invited to address the classes of some 
colleges on the subject of wholesale dis- 
tribution with respect to the drug trade 
and has already addressed a merchandis- 
ing class at Columbia University. the 
junior and senior classes of New Jersey 
College of Pharmacy. He has also at- 
tended the meetings of retail drug trade 
associations giving information on legis- 
lative matters relating to the drug trade. 

During. the year over 20,000 copies of 
a circular entitled “Buy from Your 
Wholesaler Because—”’ were distributed 
to members for circulation among custom- 
ers and _ prospective customers. More 
than 2,500 copies of ‘‘Why the Whole- 
saler,”” a pamphlet published by the asso- 
ciation following the prize essay contest 
of 1920, were sent to students in colleges 
of. pharmacy and to retailers, and others 
during the year just closed Also 3,000 
copies of a circular stimulating interest 
in the wholesale salesman were sent to 
individuals all over the country upon re- 
quest of members or individuals them- 
seives, 

In all eighteen regular and two special 
bulletins were sent to members and others 
on our mailing list. These bulletins are 
issued at irregujar intervals and are de- 
signed to serve as a continuous source of 
reference on legislation and regulatory 
matters pertaining to the drug business 
as well as to furnish suggestions and 
ideas for economy in the conduct of 
wholesale drug establishments. Only au- 
thoritatiye data are published in its 
columnsthus making the bulletin a de- 
pendable source of reference rather than 
a commentary sheet. Additional copies 


the 
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INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 
NEW YORK 


Citric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Tartaric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar, Powdered and Crystals 
Rochelle Salt, Powdered and Crystals 
Seidlitz Mixture 
Borax, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Boric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 


Camphor Refined 


Calomel 

Corrosive Sublimate 

Red Precipitate 

White Precipitate 

Minor Mercurial Preparations 
Strychnine and Salts thereof 
Caffeine Citrated 

Iron and Ammon. Cit., U. S. P. 
Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Other Scale Salts of Iron 

Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 
Ferric Sodium Oxalate 

Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Phenolphthalein 

Bismuth Subnitrate 

Minor Bismuth Preparations 
Potassium Iodide, Crystals and Granulated 
Iodine Resublimed 
Iodoform 

Minor Iodides 

Chloroform 

Potassium Citrate 

Sodium Citrate 

Tartar Emetic 

Antimony Lactate Solution 
Tannin 


Also a general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 
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subject to the 


them. 


on file 
desire 


are 
call 


always kept 
of members who 


Association Matters 


Into the group of activities classi- 
fied as “Association” fall routine mat- 
ters such as committee and official cor- 
respondence, delegates, compilation of pro- 
ceedings, care of records and other de- 
tails. These are numerous and variegated. 

Of principal interest to members dur- 
ing the past year was the procurement of 
new quarters and the refurnishing of the 
offices at 51 Maiden Lane, New York, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Board of Control, as adopted at the 
Forty-seventh Annual Meeting in At- 
lantic City, N. J. By this change addi- 
tional space was taken in April, 1922, 
so that a conference room is now provided 
where members may feel free to come 
while in New York. The change has 
greatly added to the efficiency of the 
office work, which has materially ex- 
panded during recent years, members 
utilizing our facilities more freely than 
ever, a most encouraging recognition of 
the association’s value. 

On May 3, 1922, 941 copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the forty-seventh annual 
meeting were mailed to members by in- 
sured parcel post. Requests for copies 
have been received from leading educa- 
tional institutions, libraries and research 
bureaus, indicating that the activities of 
the association are recognized as of pub- 
lic concern. 


(3) 


General 


4. Miscellaneous activities such as re- 
quests for general information, attend- 
ance at fraternal association gatherings, 
public hearings, etc., are treated under 
this group. Your general representative 
and secretary have attended the sessions 
of the National Drug Trade Conference, 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Trade Organization Executives’ As- 
sociation, Proprietary Association, Amer- 
ican Manufacturers of Toilet Articles, 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 
the conference of the Secretary of Com- 
merce with trade association representa- 
tives, while by delegates the association 
has been represented at all State pharma- 
ceutical association meetings, the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


The object of the conference of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce with trade organiza- 
tion representatives, held at Washington, 
D. C., on April 6, 1922, was primarily for 
the purpose of securing from trade repre- 
sentatives a general working basis where- 
by the Department of Commerce might 
make itself more useful to American 
business. Secretary Hoover presided over 
the s ions, and presented a brief ad- 
dress in which he cwoncretely suggested 
that the logical point of contact between 
the government and business men was 
the reputable trade association. This 
contact he regarded as desirable, as he 
feels that private associations can be 
made the agency through which govern- 
mental data may be most economically 
distributed, and also, trade associations 
are equipped to gather information and 
furnish it to the government for general 
distribution if desired. 


The initial and principal! activities in 
which the Department of Commerce is 
interested just now are statistical data 
on production and distribution, in which 
our association has no part. It is also 
the Department of Commerce’s aim to 
have business generally make more use- 
ful the services of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards whereby through co-operation be- 
tween all interested elements standards, 
such as sizes of packages, cartons, etc., 
may be developed. It may be in this 
division that the N. W. D. A. can render 
and obtain advantageous service. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


The annual meeting of the _ National 
Drug Trade Conference, held at Washing- 
ton, December 13, proved of unusual in- 
terest to the drug trade, action being 
taken on a variety of important subjects, 
notably those relating to problems that 
have arisen under the prohibition and 
narcotic laws. 

All the organizations embraced in the 
membership of the conference were rep- 
resented by delegates or alternates, as 
follows:— 

American 
H. Beal, John C. Wallace, 

National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Cc. M. Kline, Charles W. Whittlesey, 
Crounse as alternate for Charles Gibson. 

National Association Retail Druggists:— 
Samuel C. Henry, James P. Finneran, Ambrose 
Hunsberger. 

American Pharmaceutical 
Association:—Harry Noonan 
alternate for B. L. Maltbie. 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association:— 
J. C. Roberts, J. Fred Windolph, W. J. Wood- 
ruff. 

Proprietary Association:—Harry B 
son, Philip I. Heuisler, Frank A. Blair. 
National Association Boards Pharmacy:—H. 
Cc. Christenson, W. B. Kerfoot, Jr. 

American Conference Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties:—Wortley F. Rudd, E, Fullerton Cook. 

Mr. Holliday was present as an alter- 
nate. Mr. Crounse represented Mr. Gib- 
son, who was unavoidably absent, and 
also acted for him as a member of the 
Executive Committee. : 

The Executive Committee, 
afternoon of December 12, held the usual 
meeting for the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, its report being subsequently 
adepted by the conference with very few 
modifications. 

The first action of the 
taken upon the questionnaire 
pursuant to the referendum 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was then taking with respect to 
the proper tariff policy to be pursued by 
Congress. Although affiliated with the 
national chamber it was the sense of the 
conference that the interests of consti- 
tuent members of the conference were so 
diverse as to make it wholly impracticable 
for the conference to attempt to reflect 
the sentiment of its members on any of 
the propositions submitted. It was, there- 
fore, decided to refrain from voting upon 
any of the questions propounded. 


Urge Recognition of Legitimate Needs 
for Alcohol 


On motion of Mr. Crounse, the follow- 
ing resolution dealing comprehensively 


Pharmaceutical Association:—J. 
A. R. L. Dohme. 

Association :— 
Ww. L 


Manufacturers’ 
and J. H. Foy, 


Thomp- 


on the 


conference was 
submitted 
which the 


with the prohibition question was unani- 
mously adopted:-— 


That the National Drug Trade Con- 
annual convention assembled, here- 
the Prohibition Commissioner and 
duly constituted officials of a continuance 

co-operation in limiting the and 
use f all forms of intoxicating liquor to 
strictly legitimate purposes; 

That it urges upon the Prohibition 
sioner the necessity of employing to 
most the powers of the government to 
the drug trad gainst the invasions of those 
who seek to use it as a cloak for the conduct 
of the unlawful business of distributing intox- 
icating liquors for beverage purposes; 

That it emphasizes the importance of 
gent discrimination on the part of the author- 
ities in dealing with all forms of intoxicants 
to the end that their legitimate use shall not 
be prohibited nor restricted, especially with 

spect to the essential chemical material, ethyl 


Resolved, 
ference, in 
by assures 
other 
of its 


sale 


Commis- 
the ut- 
protect 


intelli- 


upon the Commissioner of 
the desirability of divorcing 
the divisions of the prohibi- 
tion unit engaged in the enforcement of the 
laws against the beverage use of intoxicating 
liquors from those which have the supervision 
of the industrial or non-beverage use of alco- 
hol; and finally 


That it urges 
Internal Revenue 


as far as possible 


Charles H. 


Reappointed 


matter of 
public as 


cofference deems it a 
paramount importance that the lay 
well as all officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition law or the 
Pure Food and Drugs act should clearly under- 
stand the function of alcohol as as indispens- 
able ‘agent to chemistry and pharmacy for use 
in the processes of extraction, solution, and 
preservation in the manufacture of legitimate 
medicines as distinguished from its effect as 
a stimulant; and hereby pledges its members 
to use their influence and all the resources at 
their command to the end that the general 
public shall be fully informed of the real object 
and results accomplished by medicine manu- 
facturers and pharmacists in the use of alcohol 
in the production of medicines, and shall not 
be misled by false propaganda based upon the 
condemnation by certain organizations in the 
medical profession of the use of potable intox- 
icating liquors as therapeutic agents, a con- 
demnation which is not directed by these or- 
ganizations against any of the legitimate uses 
of alcohol in the production of medicinal prep- 
arations, 

In discussing the above resolution, em- 
phasis was put upon the duty of the gov- 
ernment to protect the drug trade against 
the attempts of ex-wholesale liquor deal- 
ers to procure permits to handle intoxi- 
‘ating liquor as wholesale druggists. It 
was also urged that the trade should take 
all possible measures to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind of erroneous ideas concerning 
the function of alcohol in medicine, espe- 
cially in view of the questionnaire now 
being circulated by the American Medical 
Association, the results of which are 
likely to be misunderstood because of the 
extent to which they are already being 
distorted by extreme prohibition prop- 
agandists. 


Pre-Medication of Alcohol Opposed 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Crounse, protesting against any manda- 
tory legislation requiring the pre-medica 
tion of alcohol employed for industrial 
and non-beverage purposes, and, after 
considerable discussion, was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That this 
a vigorous protest 
amend existing 
commissioner of 


That the 


hereby 


attempt to 


conference 
against any 
law so as to authorize the 
Internal Revenue to require 
the premedication in distillery or bonded ware- 
house, or elsewhere, of ethyl alcohol with- 
drawn for the manufacture of any of the 
articles embraced within the exemptions found 
in section 4 of the Volstead act 

The conference then took up for consid- 
eration Treasury Decision 3253, issued 
December 1, to become effective Decem- 
ber 15, requiring all alcohol rubs to be 
put up by the manufacturers in containers 
holding not to exceed one pint, and stip- 
ulating that the labels on retail packages 
of all alcoholic preparations actually man- 
ufactured by parties other than those 
under whose names they are offered to 
the public shall bear the collection district 
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by State and number, and the permit 
number of the actual manufacturer 


Objectionable Features of T. D. 3253 


It appeared to be the sense of the con- 
ference that the prohibition commissioner 
was justified in requiring alcohol rubs to 
be put up in containers holding not to 
exceed one pint, but the labeling provision 
embodied in T. D. 3253 was very sharply 
criticized. On motion of Mr. Crounse the 
conference finally adopted the following 
resolution :— 

Whereas, It is provided by Treasury Decision 
No. 3253, approved December 1, 1921, that the 
labels on the retail paekages of all alcoholic 
preparations actually manufactured by parties 
other than those under whose names they are 
offered to the public shall bear the collection 
district by State and number and the permit 
number of the actual manufacturer, whether 
the goods be manufactured of pure _ non- 
beverage alcohol or of denatured alcohol; and 

Whereas, Such required 
as it does to the trade and to 
information that the goods in question are 
not actually made by the parties under whose 
names they are sold, would prove highly in- 
jurious to the parties marketing such goods 


labeling, conveying 
the public the 


Waterbury 


as Secretary 


and would impose a heavy financial burden 
upon wholesale and retail druggists and other 
merchants accustomed to purchasing in bulk 
goods which are afterwards packaged by them 
for retail sale; and 

Whereas, It is a serious question whether 
there is authority in the law for the require- 
ment referred to, section 4 of the Volstead act 
expressly providing that all alcoholic prepara- 
tions which are unfit for beverage purposes 
shall be exempt from the provisions of the 
National Prohibition Law, and, therefore, from 
all regulations and supervision prescribed 
under that statute; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference in annual convention assembled that 
the conference hereby protests vigorously 
against the requirements of T. D. 3253 as un- 
necessary, burdensome, and possibly illegal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That 
ference is hereby 
mittee of four members of 
wait upon the Prohibition 
to urge that, for the reasons herein set forth, 
the regulations referred to be immediately 
withdrawn or so modified as to relieve the 
drug trade of the hardships complained of. 

Following the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, President Henry appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to make representations 
to the prohibition commissioner, respect- 
ing the provisions of T. D. 3253 :— 

W. L. Crounse, chairman; H. B. Thomp- 
son, E. C, Brokmeyer and W. J. Wood- 


ruff. 
Would Eliminate Term 
Dealer’’ from Statute 


motion of Mr. 

was authorized to 
lution suggesting a change in the statu- 
tory definitions of wholesale and retail 
liquor dealers with the view to eliminating 
obnoxious designations from _ the 
revenue laws and regulations 
Mr Henry subsequently submitted the 
following as an amendment to the fourth 
paragraph of Section 3244, Revised Stat- 
utes :— 
That ré 


the president of the con- 
directed to appoint a com- 
the conference to 
Commissioner and 


**Liquor 


President 
reso- 


Blair, 
prepare a 


On 
Henry 


those 


internal 


tail dealers in medicinal and in 
greeted 
tary’s 
that it 


the applause which 
heard the reading of the 
Ludwig Schiff I move 
President Groover :—If there 
innouncement that Mr. Davis, 
make at this time? 
Davis:—I am not 
embodied in the business program 
to touch on one or two matters in 
The co-operation on the part 
these meetings, will be much 
officers and the chairmen of 
I realize that it is asking a 
others to come right by these 
time, we ask it. (Applause.) 
Mr. Davis then outlined the 


After 
secre 


be 


any the 
wishes to 
R. H. 
and 
detail 
of 


the 
great 


deal 


this 
report, 
referred 
is no objection, it 
chairman 


make 
the 
if I 


prepared to 


this 
appreciated 
various 
of 
wonderful 


entertainment 


11 


dustrial distilled shall 


$25 

Every person who 
foreign or domestic medicinal 
distilled spirits and wines, 
provisions of National Prohibition 
October 28, 1919, in less quantities than one 
wine gallon at the same time, shall be re- 
garded as a retail dealer in medicinal and 
industrial distilled spirits and wines. 

Wholesale dealers in medicinal and industrial 
distilled spirits and wines shall each pay $100, 

Every person who sells, or offers for sale, 
foreign or domestic medicinal and industrial 
distilled spirits and wines, pursuant to the 
National Prohibition Act of October 28, 1919, 
in quantities of not less than one wine gallon 
at the same time, shall be regarded as a 
wholesale dealer in medicinal and industrial 
distilled spirits and wines. 

There was some discussion of the prac- 
ticability of eliminating the tax on whole- 
sale and retail dealers in intoxicating 
liquors, but it was the opinion of the con- 
ference that this would not be practicable 
and that an attempt to repeal these taxes 
would probably defeat the purpose of the 
movement, which is to relieve the trade 
from the stigma attached to the designa- 
tions provided by existing law for parties 
dealing in intoxicating liquor, regardless 
of the purpose for which it may be sold. 

On motion of Dr. Beal, the Narcotic 
Committee of the conference was author- 
ized to defer its report upon the amend- 
ment to the Harrison law until the Nar- 
cotic Committee of the American Medical 
Association shall have completed the study 
and report upon which it is now engaged. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, President 
Henry was authorized in cases of emer- 
gency arising during the coming year, in 
any matters not controversial among con- 
stituent members of the conference, to 
designate some one to represent the con- 
ference and to appear for it before legis- 
lative bodies or department officials. This 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

The conference then proceeded to re- 
elect its general officers and adjourned. 


Drug Trade Board of Public In- 


formation 


The Drug Trade Board of Information, 
of which the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is a constituent mem- 
ber, and of which Dr. Robert P. Fischelis 
is news director and president and your 
secretary is secretary and treasurer, is- 
sued a number of news bulletins on mat- 
ters relating to the drug trade and phar- 
macy that have a public interest. These 
bulletins were well received by the press 
and considerable publicity for pharmacy 
was obtained through them. The board 
operated at very small expense due to the 
conscientious and thorough voluntary work 
done by Dr. Fischelis, who personally 
prepared all news copy and supervised its 
distribution. 

The fact that the bulletins have been 
accepted for publication by newspapers, 
whose aim it is to supply readers with all 
accurate information on matters concern- 
ing the public, proves their value to the 
press, the public and to pharmacy and 
the drug trade. In these bulletins the 
public has been informed that scientific 
research is an activity of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; that the 
standards of foods and drugs are provided 
largely by pharmacists; that all drugs are 
not narcotics; that not all drug stores are 
narcotic peddlers; that alcohol is essential 
in many medicines; that standards are 
provided for drugs and foods to safeguard 
the public. In other words, the Drug 
Trade Board of Public Information through 
intelligent news distribution has reflected 
the interest of the layman in pharmacy, 
resulting in a greater public appreciation 
in pharmacy, its work and achievements. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. 


The membership of the association in 
the National Chamber of Commerce en- 
titles us to receive all bulletins and gen- 
eral information sent out by the chamber, 
These are very useful and serve to keep 
us informed on all matters of national 
importance to business. Of especial inter- 
est are the bulletins of the domestic dis- 
tribution department. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion keeps us informed on the progress of 
fire protection and prevention through its 
various bulletins and publications which 
are furnished to us as organization mem- 


bers. 
Membership 


As might have been expected following 
the business depression of the past year, 
and more, a number of associate members 
have resigned or have been dropped from 
the rolls for non-payment of dues. There 
has been no aggressive campaign for new 
members conducted this year, but a num- 
ber of applications have been received and 
these will partially offset the resignations, 
leaving a small net decline in our total 
enrollment. There have been no resigna- 
tions from active membership, except 
those due to consolidation and retire- 
ments, 

This report does not include many other 
activities that draw upon the time and 
energy of the general representative and 
secretary, but a few leading ones have 
been selected as a means of visualizing 
the relation between members and the 
office of the association. As repeatedly 
gested in other years, your secretary 
that our growth in usefulness and 
influence depends largely upon the con- 
tinued use by members of our facilities 
for gathering information and giving sug- 

and advice when desired. We 
appreciate the readiness and promptness 
with which members respond to all calls 
for aid and information, and take this 
opportunity to express our thanks there- 
for 


spirits and wines pay 
offers for sale, 
and industrial 
pursuant to the 


Act, of 


sells, or 


sug 


feels 


gestions 


Groover :—You have 


pleasure? 


report, President 
What is your 

to the Board of Control. 

will take that course. Is there 

of the Entertainment Committee, 


other than that 


any formal report 
I should like 


entertainment program. 
might be allowed to. 

association by being on time, 
not only by my committee but 
committees who have to make 
men like Hover and our president 
links and go to work, but at the 


attending 
by the 
reports. 
and 
same 
of the 


features program 


President Groover :—Next on the list are invitations for the forty-ninth azmaual 


meeting. 
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Schietfelin & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Established 1794 
Manufacturers of Standard Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Chemicals and Toilet Preparations of Quality 


Distributors of 
‘*Steero” Bouillon Cubes 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented Oct. 31, 1911 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co. 


Sole Agents for 
Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories Radio-Rem Outfits 


With Conoidal For Radium Emanation Treatment 
Self-Sealing Stoppers With Radio-Active Water 
All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only Made by Radium Therapy Co., New York 


Peter Mollers Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 
“R. S. W.” Tooth Brushes 


Prophylactic Tooth Powder Triton Bath Salts 


For the Nauheim Treatment 


Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 
Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products 


Colalin, Colalin Laxative and Hemec Tablets 


Manufacturers of 
Glandular Products Estivin for Hay Fever 


Made according to the Cornell Process 


Neuronidia Uriform 
Medicated Soaps Concentrated Nitrous Ether 


Calista Toilet Specialties 


An American Line of Toilet Preparations of noted quality. Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Proprietors of 


Shiver’s Adhesive Plaster 


On Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin 


S. Kidder & Co.’s Brand Rochelle Salts, 
Seidlitz Mixtures and Super-Carbonate Soda 
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Invitations for Next Year 


Secretary Waterbury :—We have received invitations from the following cities :— 
Pittsburgh, from the William Penn Hotel; Asheville, N. C.; Santa Barbara; Lake- 
wood, N. J.; Los Angeles; Chicago; Excelsior Springs; Philadelphia; West Baden, 
Ind.;: Milwaukee; North Asbury Park; Atlantic City; Ottawa Beach, Mich.; Maple 
Wood, N. H.; Estes Park, Col.; Providence, R. I.; Buffalo, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

rresident Groover :—Are 

W. A. Hover:—To that 
from Mr. Taggart at French Lick, 
all know who Mr. Taggart is. He 


there 
list of 


any other invitations? 
invitations I would like to 
Ind. We all know where French Lick is; we 
has extended a very cordial invitation to this 
organization to meet at French Lick next year. Please add that to the list. 

President Groover :—Are there any further invitations? If not, they will take 
the usual course and be referred to the committee. At this time we will have the 
announcements by the secretary. 

Secretary Waterbury:—Tne most important announcement, I 
on the program. It is Mr. Dodd’s address tomorrow _ afternoon, 
lowing the presentation of the prize essay awards. Mr. Dodd is director of the 
Domestic Distribution Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is an authority on and a thorough student of all phases of distribution. 
He is a graduate of Armour Institute and has spent some years with the Retail 
Research Association, of which Mr. Nystrom is now the director. Because of his 
ability and knowledge of the subject, he was selected by the National Chamber, and 
I hope that everyone will be here when he comes tomorrow afternoon. 

We have several communications, one from Mr. Bradley, of Toledo, who hasn’t 
been very well for some weeks. He was unable to come on account of his condition 
at this time, but he sent his very best greetings to all his friends and asso- 
ciates here. 

We have the following telegram from Mr. Sale from Los Angeles:—‘‘Sorry I 
am unable to attend convention. You and the association have my every wish for 
bumper meeting. 3y close contact one and all should learn there are no horns on 
any competitor. After all, we must follow our vocation, and our existence depends 
upon the service we are able to render as distributors to both manufacturers and 
retailers. Otherwise, no legislation will save us. Yours for success.” 

From Edgar D. Taylor, of Richmond:—*Best wishes for a successful 
pleasant meeting. Sorry I cannot be with you.” 

From Mr. W. G. Allen, president of the Tampa Drug Co.:—“Greetings and 
best wishes to you and each member. Wishing happiest and most successful meet- 
ing. Regret cannot be with you. Sincerely.” 

Mayor Cromwell, of Kansas City, writes as follows (the train stopped there 
on the way through and all on the special had a very pleasant visit) :—‘“I bid your 
association welcome to Kansas City. We are glad to have you with us even for so 
short a time and hope that another year you will honor our city by holding your 
meeting here. You will, I am sure, be well looked after by the Retail Druggists’ 
Association of Greater Kansas City, aided by the Wholesale Druggists. We are 
proud of our city and I hope that you will enjoy your stay in it. If there is any- 
thing that I can do to make your visit here more enjoyable, kindly let me know 
and it will be done. Sincerely yours.” 

R. W. Blanding:—I would like to make a motion that the secretary be in- 
structed to send a vote of thanks to the Chicago Drug and Chemical Association 
and the Retail Druggists’ Association of Greater Kansas City for the hospitality 
extended to the members on their way to Colorado Springs. 


Convention Committees Named 


President Groover:—If there are no objections, that will be done. 
appointment of special committees, 

First is the Committee on Auditing, John C. Muth, chairman; J. J. McNamara, 
George B. Evans. 

Committee on A. H. Van 


add an invitation 


think, is given 
immediately fol- 


and 


Next is the 


Nominations—W. A. Hover, chairman; B. B. Gilmer, 
Gorder, W. T. Harper, George R. Merrell. 
Committee on Time and Place—Charles 8S. 
H. D. Cowan, William Ochse, W. O. Kuebler. 
Has any member anything he wishes to bring before the 
t:me? 
Upon motion made and duly seconded, it was voted to adjourn. 
adjourned at 11:40 o’clock. 


Martin, chairman; E. H. DeMoss, 


association at this 


The meeting 


Second Session, Monday Afternoon 


The meeting convened at 2:30 o’clock, President Groover presiding. 

The following telegram was sent to H. L. Drach, secretary, Chicago Drug and 
Chemical Association, and Tanner H. Freeman, of Kansas City :— 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in convention assembled instructs me 
to express the thanks of its members for the hospitality extended them by you and your 
members while en route. Cc. H. WATERBURY, Secretary. 

President Groover:—The reading of the minutes of the first session is the 
first thing in order. 

Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the first session. 

President Groover:—Are there any errors, Omissions, or corrections? (No 
response.) If not, they will stand approved as read. Reports of committees are 
next. We will have the report on ‘‘Drug Market,” by Mr. McDonough. 

Secretary Waterbury :—Mr. McDonough was unable to be here and has asked 
me to present his report for him. 

The report follows :— 


Report of Committee on Drug Market 


crease of 20 to 25 per cent. Based on the 
present cost of raw materials, undoubt- 
edly this advance will be maintained for 


some time, 
Alcohol 


The distilleries which had shut down 
due to the prohibition law left the mar- 
ket to a few houses who had prices rang- 
ing from 40c. to 45c. per gallon, but with 
the increase in the uses for denatured 
alcohol the distilleries again started to 
produce, and this, coupled with the low 
price of grain and molasses, has brought 
the price down today to a level of about 
28c. to 30c. per gallon, including cooper- 
age, in bond. At such an extremely low 
price for alcohol it would not be sur- 
prising to see a sudden upward move in 
this article, as it has been generally ru- 
mored that a new outlet has been found 
for alcohol in the shape of fuel for auto- 


mobiles. 
Acid Carbolic 


The surplus supplies available in Janu- 
ary and February kept the market down 
to lle. to 12c. per pound. The embargo 
on foreign goods prevented imports, and 
as the consumption of carbolic acid has 
increased during the last six or eight 


The market condition on drugs and 
chemicals during the past year has been 
of such varying nature that to give a 
general resume would be rather difficult. 
However, apparently the best method of 
making this report would be to select 
those items which stand out most prom- 
inently in the trade and try to give the 
reasons for the increase or decrease in 
prices, whichever the case may be. 

Of course, the over-shadowing factors 
during the past year have been the pro- 
spective tariff and the steadily increasing 
demand from consuming centers, as well 
as the fluctuations in foreign exchange. 
These factors, combined with the rail- 
road and coal situation, have materially 
changed from day to day the aspect of 
various markets. The whole situation re- 
quires careful study and is one to which 
the best brains in the country should de- 
vote their attention. In some way or 
other, either directly or indirectly, all of 
these affairs, both of a foreign and do- 
mestic nature, affect us either personally 
or through our business to such an extent 
that the time is coming when the busi- 
ness men of the country must insist upon 
a settlement that will be lasting; either 
some court of arbitration to avoid the 
enormous losses due to strikes and inter- 
ruptions of traffic or something else to 
give the manufacturers and merchants months. the prices have advanced to 19c. 
sufficient confidence to put their money to 90c.’per pound. With the elimination 
back into the development of business, of the surplus supplies undoubtedly some 
which will continue to make this country foreign goods will come on the market 
the most progressive and prosperous in and ‘it would seem that 20c. per pound 
Pe ts are affected will be maintained for the present. 
by all of these conditions, and the more sien : 
promptly some solution is found for the Citric Acid 
difficulties which we now encounter the ranging from 46%%c. to 47c. 
better chance we have to start the wheels there has been a slight decline to 43%c. 
of prosperity rolling along under our di- to 44c., due to the very large amounts 

imported by speculators 
carry the for 


rection, which have been 
Acetanilide American manufac- 


who were unable to 
any length of time 

Due to over-production on account of turers are selling only moderate quanti- 
war demands, the majority of the factories tes. 
producing acetanilide in America were 
shut down during the winter of 1921 and 
1922, as they had enough supplies on hand 
to cover the normal requirements for six 
or eight months in advance. In addition, 
large supplies which had been shipped, 
abroad, either on consignment or for other 
purposes, were returned to the American 
market, and acetanilide sold at below the 
cost of production for many months. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a steady 
upward trend, due to the elimination of 
surplus stocks and the increased cost of 
manufacturing. The price of acetanilide 
at the beginning of the year ranged from 
2 to 26c. per pound in barrels, and it is 


25c. 
now selling at from 30c. to 33c., an in- 


more or less 


From a price 


goods 


Salicylates 


the cost of car- 
bolic acid, salicylates have advanced, and 
they are only moderately profitable 
now, another advance is expected. 


Balsam Copaiba, U. S. P. 


Prices today are the lowest that have 
existed for years, due primarily to the 
very large shipments which have come 
here instead of going to Europe, and the 
American market has been unable to ab- 
sorb the quantities which have been ar- 
riving. Although prices are very low now 
the future outlook is not very brilliant. 


Due to the increase in 


as 
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Cascara Bark 


The business on this item has drifted 
into the hands of a few specialists who, 
both in New York and on the Coast, seem 
to work on a plan of maintaining high 
prices, and although the crop is compara- 
tively small, we do not look for any great 
advance in price, as the largest consumers 
seem to be supplied and very little buy- 
ing is going on at present. 


Caffeine 


The bulk of the goods consumed in 
America were supplied by American man- 
ufacturers until the spring of this year, 
when some foreign interest sent consign- 
ments on the market. The prices which 
existed prior to these arrivals ranged 
around $6, while today some lots have 


been sold as low as $3.25. 


Camphor 


Two and a half pound slabs have ad- 
vanced from 70c. last spring to 82c. to 
85c. today, and there is no immediate 
prospect of lower prices. 


Chamomile Flowers 


The quality of the European goods 
available last year was very poor. The 
prices for good quality ranged from 2c. 
to 35c. per pound, and while this figure 
has remained unchanged, the new crop 
which is now coming on the market 
abroad indicates a lower tendency. 


Formaldehyde 


The crude material, wood alcohol, like 
a great many others, was overproduced 
and the lowering of prices on wood alcohol 
forced a lower price on formaldehyde. It 
would seem, however, that the bottom has 
been reached and that the next move 
will be upward rather than downward. 
Of course, nothing definite can be pre- 
dicted until the surplus of wood alcohol 
is consumed, 


Insect Flowers 


For a time the opinion prevailed that 
Austria-Hungary would be in position to 
supply all of the requirements of the 
American market on insect flowers, and 
prices in Japan, as well as in America 
early this year, were easy. However, as 
the season advanced and the shippers in 
Trieste were unable to offer advantage- 
ously, the market gradually stiffened up 
and it is doubtful if there will be any re- 
action in prices until further supplies are 
available next spring. 


Menthol 


Fluctuations in this article, due pri- 
marily to speculative interests. have 
brought the range from $4 to $6.25. 


Nux Vomica 


The interest in the production and pur- 
chases of nux vomica during the war 
extended into very many channels. In 
order to protect the growing food crops 
the Department of Agriculture Biological 
Survey sent men into the agricultural dis- 
tricts to educate the farmers in the uses 
of strychnine in destroying those animals 
which affect growing crops, as well as 
showing them the methods of killing off 
those animals which destroy the cattle, 
horses and chickens. As a result, the 
government came in the market for large 
quantities of strychnine, in conjunction 
with the farmers, and the demand for 
nux vomica and strychnine was probably 
the largest on record. With the war de- 
mand éliminated and the low prices pre- 
vailing for grain and other produce, the 
farmers are not so keenly interested, and 
as a result many factories producing 
strychnine have shut down awaiting bet- 
ter times, and although nux vomica has 
advanced about 30 per cent. in India, it 
has had no effect as yet upon the Amer- 
ican manufacturers’ price on strychnine. 


Anise Oil 
The low price prevailing for anise oil 
prompted many of the importers to bring 


President Groover:—You have heard 
What is your pleasure? 
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in large quantities, as well as outside 
speculators, which resulted in the mar- 
ket here going below the cost of importa- 
tion. However, the imports have fallen 
off almost altogether, and the prices in 
our markets are gradually rising to the 
level of the import cost. 


Lemon Oil 


The value of the lira seems to have 
been the basis for the low prices on this 
article. The prevailing price from Janu- 
ary to March was 75c. c.i.f. New York, 
but there has been a reduction now to 
55e. c.i.f. New York. The supplies that 
have come to hand seem to be very heavy 
and speculative interests are carrying 
comparatively large stocks. There is no 
relief in sight at present, as there is more 
available than can be consumed under 
normal conditions. 


Oil of Peppermint 


From an extremely low price during the 
past year the market has jumped more 
than $1.50 a pound, due to reported small 
yield and small acreage that was planted. 
Travelers through the territory state that 
there will be no second crop of pepper- 
mint to distill, and rather high prices are 
anticipated. 

Quinine 

The demand for the early part of this 
year has been very light, the price re- 
maining at 60c. per ounce. Early in June, 
however, the price was reduced by the 
manufacturers to 50c. per ounce, and it 
seemed that at this figure buyers sprang 
up from every direction. The demand for 
quinine since early in June has been ex- 
tremely heavy and manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to produce fast enough 
to keep up with the demand. 


Castor Oil 


The steady advance in price has pre- 
vailed all during the year and the attitude 
of the manufacturers is that a higher 
level will be reached. 


Morphine and Codeine 


Recently the prices of morphine and 
codeine were advanced by the manufac- 
turers on account of the higher cost of 
opium and the added difficulties in mak- 
ing importations under the Miller-Jones 


act. 
Bismuth Salts and Iodides 


These items had been selling for a long 
time at cost or below it, and the manu- 
facturers decided recently to advance the 
price 15c. per pound. Even at these fig- 
ures hardly any margin of profit is shown. 

The strength shown in the market by 
the continuous buying on the part of 
manufacturers and consumers, as well as 
the steadying of prices which has been 
brought about through the elimination of 
the majority of speculators, indicates that 
we are on the upward trend, and it is 
freely predicted that notwithstanding the 
present labor difficulties the coming win- 
ter months will be productive of a very 
large and steady business, and that the 
drug and chemical industry will face once 
more the prosperous conditions we had 
with us a few years ago. 

The foregoing report was made up on 
August 25 at the request of the secre- 
tary. Since that time the President has 
signed the tariff bill and numerous ad- 
vances have taken place. 

Codeine advanced $1 per ounce. 

Morphine sulphate advanced 45c. 
ounce. 

Iodides advanced. : 

Bismuth has had two advances. 

Opium has had two advances and a 
higher market is looked for. 

Formaldehyde and hexa both advanced. 

Mercurials advanced. 

Carbolic acid advanced. 

Strychnine alkaloid advanced 10c. per 


ounce. 

All of these advances were brought 
about either through the higher cost of 
crude materials or the changes in the 
tariff, and a good many of the manufac- 
turers indicate that further advances will 
take place later on. 


per 


the reading of the “Drug Market” report. 


Ludwig Schiff :—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. 


(The motion was seconded 

President Groover :—Next 
tion.” Mr. Blanding. Mr. Blanding 
to read his report. 


Secretary Waterbury read the 


Report of Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation 


sation acts is the placing upon each par- 
ticular industry the burden of the injuries 


Your Committee on Employers’ Liabil- 
ity and Workmen’s Compensation feels 
that it is not in a position to render 
what might be called a comprehensive 
report, for the reason that the subject of 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation at the present time involves so 
many different and divergent questions, 
that to compile a report covering the 
ground even briefly would require more 
time than is available to us. 

This subject has long since passed the 
point where generalization is of any 
value, and has reached the point where 
specialization is necessary. Anything 
which we might state as to changes in 
the various laws would only be a repeti- 
what already is available in our 
own States, and we feel that it is suffi- 
cient to say that so far during 1922, the 
compensation laws of six States have 
been amended. These States are New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary- 
land Kentucky and Virginia. The 
amendments in these States’ involve 
changes which can best be ascertained 
by referring to the laws as amended, and 
one especially interested can get full in- 
formation from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. N. Y. 

Since the inception of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in the United States, the 
tendency has been to change the same 
for one reason or another, and in a great 
many instances these changes have been 
prompted and brought about for political 
reasons, rather than being based on any 
real fundamental reason. The funda- 
mental principle underlying all compen- 


tion of 


report 


and carried.) __ 
is “Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
will not be 


here. We will ask the secretary 


as follows :— 


Employers’ Liability and 


industry, and it is sub- 
mitted that this principle. which is now 
generally accepted as sound, should not 
be involved in politics. 

It is now about eleven years since the 
first effective law was enacted, and the 
period of development has not as yet 
been passed, and this in spite of the fact 
that a generally accepted fundamental 
principle applying to industry in all its 
branches is involved. 

As we have stated, 
been toward change or amendment. To 
what good purpose is a question which 
can only be answered by a reference to 
the law in each State. 

As a national association, 
mittee feels that we should interest our- 
selves in the changes that are taking 
place from year to year, and lend our 
support to the end that these changes are 
along lines in keeping with the funda- 
mental principle upon which these laws 
are based. 

The tendency of the amendments com- 
ing up from time to time is interesting. 
The question of giving a State fund 
monopoly over workmen’s compensation 
payments is an important one. There 1s 
rather an insistent drive at the present 
time by certain factions to this end. In 
Ohio, however, where a monopolistic fund 
has been in force for a number of years, 
there appears to be much dissatisfaction. 


Tendency to Extend Laws 


At present there is a tendency to ex- 
tend the obligation of the laws to cover 


received in that 


the tendency has 


your com- 
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more and more employments. In some 
States only the more hazardous occupa- 
tions are included, but restriction to such 
employment is fast disappearing and the 
time is probably not far off when all 
occupations will be included, with the 
possible exception of domestic science and 
agricultural pursuits, and even these will 
undoubtedly be included eventually. This 
tendency to extend the employments cov- 
ered a good one, as it will heip to 
check another tendency very prevalent of 
late, which is to increase the benefits 
under the laws. This check will come as 
the result of having more empldyers 
directly affected by the laws. This ques- 
tion of increasing the benefits is largely 
political and comes about in a great 
measure as the result of legislators mak- 
ing a bid for the labor vote. Whatever 
may have been a justifiable reason for 
this in the past four or five years, owing 
to the fact that in many States the mini- 
mum and maximum benefits have been 
admittedly low, and also to the fact that 
these minimum and maximum benefits 
bore a markedly insufficient relation to 
the higher wage scale, the time has now 
come when empolyers must interest them- 
selves in this mater with a view of 
checking this tendency, for otherwise 
abuses of such a nature will creep in 
that will have an extremely bad effect 
upon industry as well as the community. 

The question of unlimited medical care 
is constantly being brought up ,and while 
suca care is right in principle, there is 
danger, unless properly controlled, of ex- 
ploitation by the lower class physicians. 
This is especially true if the selection of 
the physician is given to the employe, 
as is tae tendency of many amendments. 
Th's tendency, however. is gradually 
being checked and the selection of the 
physician is being more and more given to 
the employer, where we believe it right- 
fully belongs, as he is paying the bill 
for the service rendered. 

The question of extra-territorial effect 
is constantly coming up, and 1s usually 
determined by the law itself or by judicial 
decision thereunder. The whole question 
hinges on the contract of employment 
and whether a law is elective or com- 
pulsory. Employers engaged in _ inter- 
state operations are particularly inter- 
ested in this phase of the question. Many 
of our members undoubtedly have sales- 
men traveling in States other than the 
State where their busine is located, and 
are therefore interested. 

Most of the laws are designed to take 
care of injuries received by accident 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. Others apply to injuries only, 
without the element of accident. There 
has been a tendency of late to so extend 
the laws as to include industrial diseases 
where it appears that the disease due 
to the occupation This, of course, is 
open to abuses, and, unless confined to 
certain well known and well defined 
diseases of an occupational nature, is 
extremely dangerous. We submit that 
it is your duty to inform yourselves on 
this more or less complex phase of the 
question ,and be prepared to combat it 
when, as, and if it is presented before 
your Legislature. 














Ss 





Prompt Payments 


The prompt payment of compensation 
when due is another important question, 
and is receiving attention in some States. 
Compensation should be paid promptly, 
exactly aS wages are paid, and the red 
tape of supervision should be cut wher- 
ever possible. 

The above are only a few of the more 
or less interesting questions arising in 
connection with this subject, which are 
legion. 
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our daily 
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fundamental 


principle 
workmen's 


compensation 
and exact meaning, and nothing more and 
nothing else 


underlying 


importance 
lative Commitee for further attention with 

: plan of action 
be followed when the question of changes 
respective 


outlining a 


recommenda- 






portions and one that calls for remedial 


treatment is observed. 


It is appropriate to quote here one who 
has been a wholesale druggist forty-five 
years and who is now retiring from active 


business :— 
I would say that the unkindest thing whole 


salers or manufacturers can do to the retail 
trade is to extend generous terms of credit and 
practice leniency in the matter of collections 


This policy reacts on the retailer and cult 


vates habits of indifference, which too often 


lead to failure. 


An interesting finding in this connection 
is that while those who have changed 
their selling terms have a slight ad- 
vantage in the number of days’ sales 
on their books (an advantage, however, 
that was theirs even prior to any change 
in terms, and therefore not because of 
the change), 54.18 against 57.20, a better 
showing in the reduction of the number 


Francis E. Holliday 


Reappointed as General Representative 


of days’ sales has been made by those 
who have not changed their terms_and 
discounts, their reduction in outstandings 
amounting to 2.32 days, while the im- 
provement of the other class amounted to 
less than one day. 

Twenty-three per cent. of the replies to 
Question 6 reflected their belief that they 
would find no material difference in credit 
losses sustained during this and_ last 
year. Thirty-three per cent. were of the 
opinion that their losses would be greater 
for the current year, and 43 per cent. 
were convinced that their losses for this 











ing on this subject contends that such 
practice is antiquated and harrnful, and 
should be discontinued. With this thought, 
your committee is in full accord 


Interchange of Credit Information 


A considerable number felt that the !m- 
portance of a freer and fuller interchange 
of credit information between competing 
jobbers merits not only mention, but 
emphasis. It appears from information 
at hand that there is a growing practice 
on tae part of some dealers to press their 
credit possibilities with one jobber until 
the limit is reached, and thereafter trans- 
ferring purchases to other jobbers, re- 
peating the process as often as it is found 
convenient to do so. 

Appropriating the thought of one to 
whom this pernicious practice is proving 
a considerabie annoyance, such practices 
are keeping in business men who ought 
to be working for others. Putting a stop 
to such is more than action for our own 
protection—it is a public duty. Proper in- 
terchange of credit information would in 
a large measure prevent such situations. 
In many sections satisfactory progress 
has been made in this direction and with 
results that have proven highly pleasing 
and of general good to all branches of 
the trade. 


Uniform Terms of Sale 


That matter of most serious concern to 
the welfare of wholesale druggists ard 
that demands immediate and positive 
treatment, in the mind of your commit- 
tee, is that of selling terms. Uniformity 
in such is desirable alike to buyer and 
seller. Without such, a chaotic trade con- 
dition, displeasing, and in the end ruin- 
ous, is inevitable. There will always be 
misunderstanding, friction and distrust 
where overlapping terms exist. 

The sale of proprietary articles on 
terms in general use prior to the early 
summer of 1921 did not afford to whole- 
sale distributors opportunity for inordi- 
nate gain. No such charge could have 
stood impartial investigation by re- 
sponsible economists. Abandonment of 
these terms was not because of any such 
thought, but came about in a way that 
is clearly understood by all. 


Operating Costs Approach Manufac- 
turers’ Gross Trade Discounts 


Operating costs, which have steadily ad- 
vanced during recent years, we may be 
sure cannot soon be lessened. We know 
to a certainty the percentage of over- 
head that attaches to the conduct of our 
respective businesses, from which it is easy 
to ascertain that the distribution of pro- 
prietary merchandise, constituting such 
a large part of our sales, cannot be ac- 
complished with a surrender of any con- 
siderable part of the discount extended 
to us by the manufacturers as compen- 
sation for wholesale distribution service 
without actual and substa,:.tial loss, 

Some had felt, before giving the mat- 
ter a thorough tryout, that the granting 
of the iarger discounts would facilitate 
prompt payment of accounts, reduce 
credit losses and increase volume of sales. 
Experience has not proved these hopes to 
have been well founded—in fact, quite the 
opposite—for investigation discloses that 
a larger number of those reporting in- 
creased sales made no change in selling 
terms and discounts. More than 65 per 
cent. of those Who have suffered in- 
creased credit losses operated on a revised 
schedule of terms and discounts, and 
lastly, we find that those who had made 
no change have the advantage in the re- 
duced number of days’ sales on their 
books, 


Stable Terms and Their E ffects 



















































President Groover:—-What is your pleasure? year would be smaller than last. Gratify a 
George R. Merrell:—I move that it be received and referred to the Board jing improvement is shown here, evidenc- [he only one who expressed any satis- 
of Control. ing exercise of more caution in the exten- faction at results following change in 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) sion of credit and greater diligence in terms and discounts, says :— 
President Groover:—Next is a very important report, “Credits and Collec- looking after collections. Prior to the present terms, our terms were 
ticns”’ Mr. Gilmer. It is deemed worthy of especial men-_ supposed to be 1 per cent. on everything for 
tion that of those anticipating greater cash paid within the regular discount period. 
credit losses for this year, 65 per cent. There are many deviations from this, as com- 


‘ ° ‘ . a gies = i thangec sir selling terms, whereas petition made a number of towns in our ter- 

Report of Committee on Credit and Collections aa eee ee ee eee i ereuanas Im, Fey S per cout. Giseunt townn ethers i 
creased loss from bad debts were ascribed Per cent., 3 per cent., ete. New terms have 

During the almost fifty years that fair or fairly good, 24 per cent. about to different causes, such as poor agri- @4 the effect of eliminating many irregulari- 
measure the activities of this association, the average of normal years, prior to the cultural yields, resulting from droutns, “Ss 4nd stabilizing conditions. 











credit problems, difficult and vexatious, war period, while 18 per cent. answered floods and predatory insects, low com- On the other hand, not a few deplore 
have from year to year confronted its bad. modity prices, unusual indulgence to large the change and declare themselves in 
membership, calling all the while for the Questions 2 and 3 were submitted with buyers, strik laxity in requirements favor of a return to normal ways of 
very best of its thought. So it is at this tne thought in mind that during the first because of diversity of terms, keener sell- doing business. : 

time, and with exceptional need for con- half of the year 1921 waolesale druggists, ing competition, ete. One of the oldest association members, 
servative, level-headed consideration of With few exce ptions, were observing sell- < speaking for a large Eastern house, com- 
disturbing influences that confuse and jng terms commonly understood as “reg Interest Charges on Overdue Accounts plains at the burdensome and expensive 


; , methods of billing. and loss of protfis fol- 
custom of charging interest On jowing the change, and reports business 
overdue accounts seems to prevail gen- jn 4g more deplorable condition today 
erally, though there are exceptions. All than he has ever known it to be during 
however, agreed in so far as it has come the nearly forty years of his experience. 


threaten the very continuance of our sev- 
eral institutions, as thorough-going, profit- 
earning, community-serving concerns. 
From within and from without, we ar 
beset with perplexities, the dissipation of 





ular,” while a great number had, during ™ 

} os he , 1999 rhe 
the correspondir period of 1922, em- 
ployed terms varying radically from 


such, and in the belief that information 






















































p . r — - ers : eg : 
H which must needs follow sober thought een atae wa would ‘car ote to the knowledge of this committee, that Two of the old guard, men long active 
and action, rather than precipitate in- from whicn interesting, and perhaps such char is entirely Ee et : and prominent in association work, and 
cursion into untried fields of experiment. 5 "am natine compar sons m geht be made should be assessed invariably, and cO*- whose counsel we are at all times wont 
As this is being written, Europe writhes pai ae ee a 7 ee ec<+ lected. A few frankly confess to a lack to seek, have given expression to thought 
in the agony of conflict—actual and The abse nce of even approximate unl- of firmness in dealing with those custom- ,j.oardinge this matter, so significant that 
threatened—the price of the folly of false formity of selling terms on the part of ers who unfairly deduct cash discount j¢‘snould be passed on to the membership 
Hl philosophies that has brought to the sup- that very considerable number who are after the expiration of the discount ..°, whole. Feeling that the best in- 
port of chimerical teachings untold num- not now adhering to heretofore estab- period. Manifestly this is wrong, and terpretation of their thought can come 
bers of adherents, and not one of the lished terms, is clearly shown by replies your committee feels that it cannot too ¢rom an exact repetition of their words, 

countries of the irth has escaped its to Question 2. Extended comment by strongly urge the jusfice and wisdom of quote them. One writes :— 
taint. Domestic strikes, attended by some indicates resulting disappointments rigid requirement that remittances must The y set of discounts of May, 1921, has 
violence as revolting and shocking in its 4nd dissatisfaction to an extent that is be made within the period provided if the accamaptioned nothing geod, except it may be 
execution as it is cunning in its inception, mot to be wondered at. Only one expres- privilege of deducting cash discount is that they have prevented certain retailers from 
{ interrupts transportation, upsets industry Sion of commendation of the change in to be granted. Exceptions made here and going into mutual deals. We are obliged to 
and disturbs the tranquillity of the land. terms and d scounts is found among a there, for one alleged reason or another, confess that in our part of the country it has 
In business as in government the cal] sreat number of adverse criticisms. lead to graver and more widespread pot brought back into the fold of the whole- 
of imminent need is for the conservative Forty-seven of those giving reply to abuses, eventuating in general misunder- sale druggist any of those who have already 
—the “‘stand-patter” if you will who but Question 4 reported increased volume of standing and demoralizat on ; gone astray. Already some of the wholesalers 
with the utmost caution departs however sales for the six months’ period, Janu- The committee is pleased to have had are not adhering to the cash discounts, and 
i slightly from the tried and proven. Within ary to June, 1922, over the first half of from sever al recommendat on that over- are granting full discounts after thirty days 
: ce 5 : : = ona e . ledger acco ts should be closed with his results in the wholesaler borrowing money 
our own organization, abandonment of es- the previous year, tWwenty-five of whom, due ledger accounts shou _ 3 the bank to enable hie customer ¢o.00n 
tablished terms of sale, for yearsregarded showing an average gain of 13.32 per notes, establishing beyond any question count his bills using the new list, which is 
as business-like, fair and just, marks the cent., held to old selling terms Against the correctness of such accounts, and canal For the first few months after May 
way of a large number, and to what pur- these twenty-five were twenty-two wit assuring in most instances more careful 1. 1021. we were all able to reduce the amount 
pose, please? an average gain of 13.18 per cent, that attention on the part of the debtor of our outstanding accounts, but our experi- 
To a study of this, your committee has adopted new selli terms. About a score A member who has given much thought nee js that they have gradually worked back 
applied its er i hoping to find for found their sales for the two periods ap- to credit matters, writes _ to about the same average daily outstandings, 
presentation data that might be of suffi- proximately the same, while a majority It is my feeling that when a man owes us and therefore we have made a loss of what at 

cient interest to command your generous reported a decline averaging 9.31 per cent $500 he is much more likely to pay the ~- the outset promised to be a gain 












: P it is « ded int 3 of $50 : 
Ma ger 1 N i d 4% = “s a en ; i h ‘eae ‘i h ive The other one referred to says :— 
t a sla a } , + ear ne & ac 1 : e ¢ ee 
‘ A questionnaire designed to develop Slight Improvement otice been able to clean up a number of accounts in In this section conditions have not improved 
facts fat acne d to and made ” part of There has been improvement, though this way So far as the writer can recall we The exceptionally large cash discount given 
this report), ne exposition oi which it so slight that we may say negligible, in haven’t lost a dollar on any account so han- on proprietary medicines has not proven to be 
was hoped would _ prove helpful, was es uae dahan taelad aminen om Of course, we insist that the debtor 1 money-getter, but it is extremely difficult 
mailed to each active member of the as- : ee sehen : pee Toly shall take care of all current bills and pay to prevent our customers using it more as a 
sociation. Of course it was not expected books of reporting members on July 1 notes as they mature : trade discount than as a cash discount. No 
that reply would be made by each one [8 year, compared with the same timeé The questionnaire closed with the re- matter how slow they are in taking advan 






last year, the exact figures bei 


addressed, but the response coming from ~s :—July quest for the submission of anything that tage of discount period, or how many days 






















more than one hundred and sixty was 1, 1921, 55.78; July 1, 1922, 55.53, it was thought would be of interest and overtime, they insist on this discount, and 

sufficiently representative to furnish The Central States make the best show- help to the committee. Suggestions that conditions are very bad indeed, 

satisfactory material with which to shape ing, with 39.8 days. The other groups followed this request aided materially in At the meeting in Atlantic City it was 

a report that would fairly reflect condi follow :—Western States 45 Eastern the preparation of this report. brought out that some few who had ac- 

tions prevailing in all sections States, 50.2 outhern States, 68.3. Several have suggested that a proper cepted the larger cash discount theory 
In reply to Question 1 21 per cent. re- Recalling that forty days was the aver- matter for discussion is that of collections felt that they had not been to any mate- 

perted credit conditions good, 37 per cent. age in 1920, a lapse of extraer“inary pro- Sy traveling salesmen, and each one writ- rial extent affected by the change, as 





‘Tyrian 
Rubber Goods 


Mirror Water Bottle: smooth red Mumtuere 


bag, black medallion, black necktie. Bandages 


‘ : , . Breast Pumps 
Mirror Fountain Syringe: 3 rapid Bathing Caps 


flow screw pipes—9-32x1-16 smooth Cethatove 


red tubing—stopcock—black Cushions 
medallion. Elastic Bands 
; eh a : Face Bags 
Mirror Combination Syringe and Ice Bags 


Bottle: 3 rapid flow screw pipes— Nipples 
9-32 x 1-16 smooth red tubing— Pessaries 


stopcock — combination metal eam es eae 


stopple—black medallion—black necktie. Syringes (Fountain) 
Syringes (Hard Rubber) 
; Tips (Crutch) 
Mirror one pint Face Bag. Tubing 


Urinals (Pure Gum 
The Mirror family, beautiful Tyrian red moulded merchandise, Water yard if are 


with their highly polished surfaces, veritably reflect satisfaction on them- 
selves and among the trade they associate. 


Mirror oval shape Ice Cap. 


The following moulded flat goods lines are also ready for immediate delivery: 
Ajax Bottle—Fountain—Combination: brown and red mottled stock 
—plain surface—green medallion—black necktie. 
Invincible: all red—fancy pattern—black medallion—-black necktie. 


Agate: black and white mottled stock — plain surface — green 
medallion—black necktie. 


Merit: all chocolate—fancy pattern—black medallion—black necktie. 


The Retail Drug Store call for Tyrian Rubber Goods is by far the greatest in our sixty-six years of 
rubber manufacturing. You can ‘‘cash in’’ on this demand if you will put in a stock of Tyrians now. Can’t 
we get together for our mutual profitP Please write us for further information. 


Tyer Rubber Company 


Factories and Main Offices—Andover, Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Office—302 Broadway Chicago Office—68 West Washington Street 



















































































































































October 16, 1922—N. W. 


they found that comparatively few of 
their customers availed themselves of the 





privilege offered. They, however, readily 
admitted that their earnings would be 
greatly reduced should eaca of their 
customers settle in accordance with terms 
Stated on invoices, and here let it be 
remarked that it is indeed an anomalous 
condition when merchants advocate sell- 
ing terms that if taken advantage of by 
all of their customers would mean prac- 
tically the loss of all net profit, and in 
the end their own forced retirement from 


business. 

A year ago Committee on Credits 
and Collections reported that conditions 
existing were so mixed that it doubted 
the wisdom of attempting at that time 
the stabilization of cash discounts, but 
rather thought it best to take more time 
for analysis and study before undertaking 
further changes. 


Desirability of Universal Terms of Sale 
for 


ine 


ob- 
had, and 


Since 
servation and 


then ample opportunity 
study has been 
your committee concludes, after much of 
observation and study, that there should 
be empaatic disavowal of the thought that 
our terms should be shaped to meet the 
ever-changing terms of that class of 
irregular dealers who offer limited lines 
and who do not undertake to render com- 
plete jobbing service. such as is required 
of us, and which is indispensable to the 
best interests of our customers. 
, Let us repudiate the idea that volume 
is the essential thing to be desired, for 
volume without profit affords slight com- 
fort, and, in good business, is rather te 
be avoided than sought. 

It has been well said by one of our 
thoughtful members that “some of our 
members who advocate the policy of giv- 


ing larger discounts on proprietaries to 
increase volume of sales, fail utterly to 
take into consideration that volume does 


not increase consumption, that volume can 
only be obtained at the expense of neigh- 
boring jobbers, who in turn, and in order 
to increase and maintain their volume, 
go the aggressor one better and, like 
the proverbial row of bricks, the whole 
fabric of business collapses.” 

A return to simple and uniform selling 
terms and discounts, in short, “rational 
methods,” is the only road to prosperous 
business and the only one that we, as 
merchants, rendering an important, even 
an essential service, should attempt to 
travel. 

We have 
on the part 


never been free from attack 
of those who practice unfair 
methods—a class that would find it im- 
possible to operate successfully as full- 
fledged wholesale druggists while employ- 
ing the same methods, nor is it to be 
supposed that we ever will be. 

Nevertheless, the service jobber occu- 
pies a necessary place in the machinery 
of distribution. Adequate and reasonable 
compensation for the function that he 
performs is his just due. It cannot suc- 
cessfully be denied him. 

Holding to this principle, and discharg- 
ing efficiently those responsibilities that 
attach to us as wholesale druggists, we 
shall be entitled to prosperity, ana we 
shall achieve it in that degree that our 
several capacities deserve, 

It is deemed proper that this report 
close with the recommendation that uni- 
form selling terms of 30 days net, or 1 
per cent. discount for cash within ten 
days, be universally adopted. 





Questionnaire 


Credits and Collections Committee, 
1922 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
1. As applying to your own 
do you find credit conditions? 


Association 
business, how 
— — Good 








———— Bad, or about the average or normal 
years prior to the war period. 
2. What are your terms of sale, and how 


long have such been employed by you? In re- 


plying to this question, please be explicit, 
both as to time and cash discount period, and 
particularly with reference to discounts of- 


fered on proprietary medicines other than those 
provided for in the regular schedule of manu- 
facturers, 

8. What were your selling terms prior to the 
adoption of those at present in use? 

4. Are your sales for the first six months’ 
period of the present year greater or less than 


those of the same period of 1921? To what 
extent? ————— per cent greater, ————— 
per cent. less. 

5. How many days’ business did you have 
on your books on July 1, 1921? ———— 


How many on July 1, 1922? 
6. Judging from your own experience thus 
for this year, do you estimate that your losses 





will be greater or less this year than last? 
If greater, to what do you attribute the 
change? 

7. Is there any material difference between 
your present rate of pay to employes and 
that of the last half of 1921? If so, state 
whether it is higher or lower at present, and 
approximately to what extent. 

8. Do you charge interest on overdue ac- 
counts? Where interest is charged do you 
insist upon the payment of same, and in what 
degree are you successful in making collec- 
tion? 

9. Where a customer remits after the cash 
discount period has passed and deducts cash 
discount, do you allow the deduction to stand, 
or do you require the customer to adhere to 
established terms? 

10, Please submit any additional data that 
you consider of interest Your suggestions 
would be helpful to the committee. 


PP eye rere 


Groover :- 
this splendid 
have some 

going 


the 


President 
have heard 
we should 
sion. IT am 
Faxon to open 


Gentlemen, 
report. I 
thorough 
eall on Henry 
discussion. 


you 
think 
discus- 


Mr. Faxon on Normalcy 


H. D. Faxon:—Mr. President 
Gentlemen of the Association—I 
know just why our president asked 
do this except to show that he is 
and liberal, because while I have never 
sought publicity in the association TI cer- 
tainly have spoken often enough for him 
to know that I am not in entire agree- 
ment with the principles of this report. 
and I will have to unburden myself ac- 
cording to the lights of my conscience 

I commend the painstaking labor 
this report. I admire the sincerity the 
appeal, and I sympath with the desire 
for a return to the good old days I 
agree that a levelheaded considerat 
must be had I agree that interest 
charges on r-due accounts are en 

} order. I agree that proper mat- 


and 
don't 
me to 
tolerant 





of 


of 





ion 





ove 
tirely in 
ter for discussion is that of collections by 








D. A. Extra 


traveling salesmen and the interchange 
of credit information. I agree with one 
of the gentlemen of the old guard in his 
phrase, ‘“‘except it may be that they have 
prevented certain retailers from going 
into mutual deals.” I like the term “full- 
fledged wholesale druggists,” as opposed 
to the phrase generally used, “old line 
wholesale druggists,” and I agree with 
the recommendation that uniform selling 
terms of thirty days net, or 1 per cent. 
for cash within ten days, be universally 
adopted. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is about as far as 
I can go on the agreement. It seems to 
me that the gist of the report is con- 
tained in the sentence, “A return to 


simple and uniform selling terms and dis- 









counts is the only road to prosperous 
busines With that I should have to 
disagree, because I think that there may 
be other roads than taat. That doesn’t 
take up the question of increased effi- 
ciency. It doesn't take up the question 
of working with the National Congress in 
an effort to write laws that might aid 
us in getting out of the wilderness. It 
doesn’t mention the very interesting stand- 
ard that that poor business man, Henry 
Ford, has set up, where he, on the first 
of the year, made his selling price his 
cost, and then reduced his cost. Of 
course, I wouldn’t say that we could do 
that, but it shows a striking out in a 
rather bold manner to find some other 
way than a return to the old days. 

When the chairman asks us to return 
to normal, I think he has not, perhaps, 
taken into consideration all of the fac- 
tors that go to make up normalcy. I 
wonder if he figures on the sales of 1914 
being normal, or whether he has allowed 
a percentage of growth. I don’t think 
we would any of us be willing to go 
back to 1914 sales. 

I have a feeling myself that we don’t 
return; we go on somewhere. I think we 
will return just as we returned to the 
charge for boxing and cartage. I find 
that those that are called stand-patters, 
generally speaking, come from quarters 
as yet uninvaded by the mutuals, We 


must take into consideration and lay some 
emphasis on the changing conditions. 

Lately, business has brought in a very 
radical change in our problem, We have 
in Kansas City a retail druggist who has 
two stores in sections that are not what 
you would call in Chicago, in the loop. 
They are ordinary locations. He is sell- 
ing at retail two and a half million dol- 
lars worth of goods in those two stores 
per annum. A consideration of that man 
would bring you to a lot of questions that 
are very serious. 


That has nothing particularly to do 
with credits and collections, but shows 
that there are conditions changing so in 
business that they have to be met by other 
conditions rather than a return to old 
practices, 

I want to hear from some committee a 
clear call for the better enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. I want to hear from 


some stalwart soul whose heart is in this 
business a demand that those of our own 
members whose practices are not in ac- 
cord with the laws of this land, referring 
to the Volstead Act, be dropped from 
membership in this association. 

I want to hear along with an appeal 
for the return to simple and uniform sell- 
ing terms and discounts, some explanation 
of the transference of that most valuable 
asset of business, the good will of the 
retailer, who, in closely congested dis- 
tricts, considers the old line wholesaler as 
a necessity for his odds and ends, but 
whose good will goes freely to his mutual. 
Those are a few of the problems, Mr. 
President, that I think must be taken into 
consideration with any call for a return to 
the good old days. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Groover:—We have with us 
two men who have served in recent years 
as chairmen of this committee, and I am 
going to call on R. R, Ellis to discuss this 
report. 


Mr. Ellis on Normalcy 


R. R. Ellis:—Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men:—This certainly is unexpected. I 
have only been in the city about an hour, 
and got in at the last end of Mr. Gilmer’s 
report. 

I am so much interested in credits and 
collections that I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the report, particularly 
to Mr. Faxon’s discussion of it. , 

Coming over on the train, we were dis- 
cussing this problem, and it seems to me 
we are passing through a_ tremendous 
revolution in every phase of the drug in- 
dustry. The manufacturers are upsetting 
their terms and policies. They are feel- 
ing out for new lines and new methods, 
The jobber is trying to find what is the 
best road that he can travel, Most of us 
know the best road and know the road 
we want to travel, but we do not know 
that we can travel that road, because we 
have to be governed by what our com- 
petitors and our associates do. 

In this matter of credits and collec- 
tions, of course, we strike at the very vital 
strain, the life blood of our existence, and 
there is nothing more important than the 
discussion on this subject. It takes money 
to make the mill run, and that is where 
we get it, through the avenues of credits 
and collections, or where we don’t get it. 

The report is very cornprehensive, and it 





covers a very broad field. Every phi se of 
our business life comes in contact with it. 
I feel, too, that a thing that the chair- 


man might have discussed, and that might 


be more freely discussed here, is what 
constitutes normalcy under present con- 
ditions. If we could arrive at that, then 
we would certainly have something to 
travel to, but with this upset condition, I 
do not feel yet, unless we work out some- 
thing here in our deliberations at this 
meeting. that we know what a proper 
standard is that we can follow today as 
compared with 1913 and 1914, and times 
like that when we could see a long dis- 
tance in front of us 

I think the clouds are breaking some ; 
since our St. Louis meeting there has been 


a considerable forward movement and 
development. 

I think the 
the jobbers 
ready, more 


and more 


disposition and the minds of 
over the country are more 
receptive, for quieter thinking 
deliberation than they have 
been I do not think the jobbers over the 
country made very much money last year, 
and they won’t make a great deal this 
year, and that is not a very happy con- 
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dition for our business to be in. We are 
entitled to make good money, reasonably 
for our investment and our efforts and 
the service we perform, but it is highly 
essential that we get in line from an 
economic standpoint to see that we are 
performing the service in the best way 


that we set ourselves up to perform, and 
therefore get our prices in line and our 
terms in line, so that we can shake off 


from the ship of state of the drug world, 
the barnacles that attack a ship of irreg- 
ular character, such as was brought out 
in Mr. Faxon’s discussion, 


It seems to me if the fundamentals of 
our business are finally rested upon the 
solid ground that it seems this body of 


men ought to be capable of building, that 
there wouldn’t be room for so much 
flourishing at times for those whom we 
call illegitimate dealers in drugs, or deal- 
ers in drugs in illegitimate ways and for 
illegitimate purposes; so, after all, the 
big problem, and yet the simple problem 
is for us to find where our true place is, 
and then try to fill it, (Applause.) 

President Groover:—I am going to call 
on A. J. More for a further discussion of 
this subject. 

A. J. More:—I don’t know whether I 
can add anything to the remarks made. 
Apparently the situation of the jobbers 
throughout the West is more or less of a 
local one. We have certain territory that 
we fill, and we can exercise certain terms 
in that territory, and effect some savings 
which we are trying to do, and possibly 


that might be a step in the solution of 
the problem, 
President Groover:—We have with us 


a gentleman who has served on this com- 
mittee several times very efficiently, and 
I am going to ask W. A. Hover to discuss 
this subject. 


Mr. Hover Points to Changes 


W. A. Hover:—I didn’t come to this 
meeting with the expectation of discuss- 
ing this report, Until I came here I was 
not familiar with the character of the 
report, although I could well surmise and 
guess what the character of the report 
would be. I fully sympathize with the 
chairman of this committee in connection 
with his appreciation of the problems that 
confront the trade in respect to the sub- 
ject of credits and collections. I think it 
is most fortunate that the variations of 
terms which have now existed for nearly 
a year and a half are a problem that we 
have to deal with. I do not believe that 
any class of distributors of a given line 
of goods, grocers, hardware or drugs, can 
comfortably survive the variations of 
terms and discounts that prevail today. 
Whether or not we can go back to the old 
terms and discounts is a question, but 
certainly we have got to adopt a greater 
uniformity than exists today if we hope 
to keep in harmony the faetors of distri- 
bution as represented by the wholesale 
drug business. 

Whether the time is ripe to bring about 
active work in that connection is a ques- 
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tion. My own opinion is that before any 
work may be done along constructive and 
economic lines, somebody has got to get 
hurt. There seems to be a well defined 
idea on the part of some of the jobbers 
that their problems of today may be 
solved by volume, That is a great mis- 
take. Volume does not increase con- 
sumption. There is just so much votume 
in the wholesale drug business, That vol- 
ume will be either divided in an equitable 
manner as between wholesalers who are 
doing business along regular lines, or it 
will be concentrated in the hands of a few 
wholesalers who are in the first instance 
allowing special inducements, which in- 
ducements will soon spread to others, and, 
as a result, your volume subject to de- 
fensible and reasonable profits, is going 
to be a volume subject to indefensible and 
unréasonable profits, and instead of doing 
business on a proper level, the business as 


a whole is going to be done on a much 
lower level, and during all this contro- 
versy and change, the expense account 


will remain substantially the same. 


You must remember that since 1914 we 
have accurate figures that will show that 
the expense accounts of wholesale drug- 
gists from 1913 to 1919 increased 95 per 
cent. largely by reason of increased vol- 
ume, By reason of increased consump- 
tion the volume increased 96 per cent. As 
a result, it might be expected that the 
percentage cost of business did not mate- 
rially increase during that interval, but 
all of a sudden, after January 1, 1921, as 
a result of deflation of values, as a result 
of decreased consumption, with the ex- 
pense account which is possible on ac- 
count of labor standing up to that increase 
of 95 per cent., with a volume shrinkage 
of 20 per cent, the expense account within 
six months time increased to 16 per cent., 
and it is increasing today. 

How in the world are you going to take 
care of this increased expense account by 
trying to increase your volume on a line 
of merchandise that at the best presents 
a’ gross profit of less than 15 per cent., by 
allowing 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 per cent? If 
anybody can work out that problem and 
prove that two and two make three in- 
stead of four, they are going to get away 
with the proposition. Otherwise, sooner 
or later, they will have to call upon the 
banker for assistance. 

The great problem today is to be able 
to meet some of these changing condi- 
tions and meet them in a manner that is 
economically sound and economically wise. 
I think we, most of all of us, forget that 
the backbone of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness is the average daily requirement of 
the small retail druggist, and not the few 
larger retailers located in our principal 
municipal centers. The jobber who wishes 
to secure the patronage of the latter Is 
in a large measure responsible for the 
present situation. You cannot get that 
business without sacrificing yourself in 
respect to the backbone of your business 
which is the average daily requirement of 
small retail druggists. (Applause.) 


President Groover:—If there are any others in the room who would like to 


discuss this subject, we would like to hear from them at this time. 


If there are no 


further discussions, what will we do with this report? 
R. R. Ellis:—I move that the report be referred to the Board of Control. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


President Groover:—Next on the list 


Mr. Schiff. (Applause.) 


This report follows :— 


is “Salesmen and Selling Methods,” by 


Report of Committee on Salesmen and Selling 


Methods 


Conscious of the responsibility which 
rests upon this committee, its members 
have endeavored to do something which 
might be valuable, helpful and construc- 
tive to the members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


The subject of salesmen and selling 
methods is ever before us and it is diffi- 
cult to find much which is entirely new, 
novel, or has not been dwelt upon by 
previous committees. We must recognize 
and admit that there now exists an ab- 
solute necessity for more selling effort 
and a more intelligent selling effort on 
the part of wholesale drug houses than 


ever before. 
We have, therefore, tried rather to 
analyze, somewhat, conditions as_ they 


exist at the present time and to look (if 
possible) for such changes and improve- 
ments in selling and merchandising meth- 
ods as we could discover, 


The first outstanding feature of our 
investigation is the fact that a_ great 
many more houses than formerly are 


using the plan of paying their salesmen 
on a basis of salary and expenses with 
commissions or bonus, The reports of 
past committees show that salary and 
expenses was the method most generally 
used. 

There seems to be a great variety of 
views on this very important subject. 
Several of our members feel fairly well 
satisfied that the plan of a quota with 
additional remuneration for sales of spe- 
cialties and more profitable lines is the 
proper one, securing interest, enthusiasm 
and concentrated energy on the part of 
the salesmen. It seems to us this plan 
has not been tried out long enough to 
bring out all of its advantages and disad- 
vantages. We, therefore, cannot as yet 
come to you and say that it will accom- 
plish all that is desired. We do feel, how- 
ever, that salesmen should be remunerated 
upon the most equitable basis, which no 
doubt is upon their earnings. It is, 
therefore, up to each member who is con- 


vineced that this analysis is correct and 
proper to work out plans or methods to 
accomplish this at the least expense. 

Some houses figure actual profit on 
every item and every sale. Your Chair- 
man feels that, on account of the great 
number of small transactions, innumer- 
able changes in prices, and other details, 
such records are only what might be 
termed theoretically correct. 

Departmentalizing Sales 

One of our members reports a plan 
which seems to give the desired informa- 
tion without too much detail work His 
house divides its sales into quite a num- 
ber of groups, such as proprietary prepa- 
rations, drugs, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, coca-cola, crushed fruits and foun- 
tain supplies, linseed oil and turpentine, 
etc. This feature in itself gives this firm 


a record of each salesman’s sales in these 
lines which is very valuable. 


Test costs are made from time to time 
on every salesman’s sales and the average 
gross profit in each class readily obtained 
for the month’s business, 


The net profit produced by each sales- 
man is secured by deducting salary, trav- 
eling expenses and a fixed percentage for 
handling and overhead costs. 

With these data it is an easy matter to 
figure a plan of remuneration based upon 
the actual producing power of a salesman 
which is equitable to employee and em- 
ployer and offers an opportunity of re- 
warding with a bonus or profit-sharing 
payment extra ability, energy and effort. 

In the letters received from some of 
the members of this committee it has been 
stated that a standardization of the mat- 
ter of salaries, commissions, bonus, ex- 
penses, etc., is desirable. We fully agree 
on this point, but find it impossible to do 
account of the varied conditions 


so on d 
under which our members conduct their 
business. We believe that our able and 


energetic Committee on Uniform Account- 
ing Methods of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association will bear out the 
correctness of this statement. 

We feel that the subject of discounts on 
proprietary preparations, put into effect a 
little over a year ago, is a very interesting 
one to our members; no doubt before the 
close of this meeting we will learn a great 
deal of the advantages and disadvantages 
of this selling method by getting the expe- 
riences of those using it, as well as hear- 
ing from those who have not adopted it. 
As the members of this committee are 
scattered through all sections of the 
country, and the only method of commu- 
nication is by correspondence, we did not 
attempt to make an analysis, for the sub- 
ject is so large and the ideas so varied 
that we felt nothing could be accom- 
plished. 

We feel it our duty, however, to report 
to our members that scveral houses have 
cut down the expense of getting their 
business on staple proprietaries and rapid- 
selling preparations, by having orders for 
this class of goods solicited over the tele- 
phone, which at first seems only practical 
for city trade. Some concerns, however, 
are experimenting with getting part of 
their business by long distance phone from 
customers in towns close by, presumably 
at less cost than where solicited only by 
traveling salesmen. 

The valuable part of these methods is 
that the time of the regular salesman is 
conserved and he can concentrate and 
specialize on the more profitable lines of 
merchandise, such as regular sundries, 
stationery, candy, own preparations, ete. 
It is up to the jobber to effect all econo- 
mies which are feasible and practical, so 
that he can distribute his merchandise at 
the smallest cost to him and to the man- 
ufacturer. 
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Inquiries solicited from users of the following items 


Acid Phosphoric Alkaloids 
Acid Tannic Ether 
Acid Gallic Iodides 
Acid Pyrogallic Bromides 
Acid Carbolic Bismuth Salts 
Acid Lactic Mercurrials 
Acid Citric Creosote Carbonate 
Chloroform Creosote U. S. P. 
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Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
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: ; of malted foods for near- 
carried by every druggist gE ly one-half century. 


“Business Assurance” 
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AGED AND [RAVELERS and highest grade soda 
fountains throughout the 
country. 
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for Infants, Invalids 
and Convalescents. 
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men and 
earning cay 
part of 1922 
1921 
Practically every 
salesmen W 
find that a reat deal more work, 
as more efficient work, done 
houses in ie way of conducting 
men’s meeting Your committee desires 
to go on record at this time and advise 
all houses whic) do not conduct such 
meetings, to do so regularly. We are sure 
that they will be pleased with the resuits 
secured. possible, these meetings 
should be held at intervals of from thirty 
to sixty days, and where it not prac- 
tical bring in all of the men, as many 
as should attend these meetings. 
Salesmen s could be helped in their work 
by the manager, as well the 
heads of the firms, and be given an op- 
portunity of expressing their views on 
topics affecting the welfare of their re- 
spective houses. These meetings can also 
be used to great advantage by showing 
salesmen how to develop business 


lat 
the first 
that of 


we desire to mention 
Salesmen’'s costs, such as hotel bills 
transportation, do not show any de- 
crease. Congress has recently passed the 
bill authorizing the of interchange- 
able mileage books, It now up to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe the proper rates—we hope they will 
be such effect some savings by our 
representatives who use railroad transpor- 
tation. We want to caution our members 
not to make financial contributions for 
the promotion of this work to private 
firms or organizations, 


report t 
men for 
same 


ictically all 
ty of their 
about the 
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that 


and 
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and 
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its 

we 
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states 
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is house 
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IS 


as to 


rs, 


Salesmen’s Automobiles 

the use of automobiles by is 
very rapidly Some 
asked the commit- 
regarding operating 


We find that 
salesmen has grown 
of our members have 
tee for information 
costs of salesmen’s automobiles and for 
a comparison of same with railroad or 
team traveling. We are fortunate in being 
able to present a composite report on 
these features, published by the National 
Hardware Association, which we are sure 
will be found of value. 


to 


possible 


Sales as 


the 
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competition, unnecessary 
selecting salesmen, their 
development. matters 
well and thoroughly covered 
reports that there is noth 
ing which we can add at th.s time, from 
which our members could any re 
sults or benefits. 

While this report was being prepared, 
there came to the attention of your chair- 
man an i in the Hardware Age of 
2 written by one of the 
association, in fact, a 
chairman of th's committee, Mr. 
Saunders Norvell, entitled “Soiving tie 
Problems of Distribution.” It contains a 
great many valuable and_ interesting 
points, and we suggest that a copy of 
this article be sent to every member of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 


sociation, 
Merchandising Methods Retail 
Druggists 


The members of 
tainly offered some 
able suggestions on 


tation, unfair 
competition, 
training and 
have been 
in previous 


These 


sO 


get 


’ our 
former 


of 


cer 
valu- 
mer- 


your committee 
very good and 
the subject of 


Use of Automobiles by Traveling Salesmen 


North 
Middle 
Atlantic 


New 


South 
England 


Atlantic 


South | Eastern 


Gulf Western} Central 


SECTION 


Number of Houses Reporting 
GENERAL 


AUTOMOBILES OWNED By: 
—Salesmen 


—House 
—Both 


jHouse, 5 House, 4 


Both, 2 


House, 2 
Both, 1 


House, 1 
Both, 2 


Does your experience prove that 
salesmen traveling by auto make 
more sates and more calls in a given 
territory than salesmen traveling 
otherwise? 


Ford, 8 
Dodge, 2 
Buick, 2 


Ford, 13 
Dodge, 3 


Make of car found to be most 


efficient and economical 


Dodge,4 | Dodge, 2 


Ford, 6 
Dodge, 2 
| More, 5 More, 2 | More, 1 | More, 1 


Same, 3 | Same, 1 | Same, 2 | Same, 3 | Same, 2 
Less, 2 Less, 3 Less, 1 


Average weekly mileage covered by 
salesmen traveling by automobile 


300 


Comparison of automobile expense More, .2 


with expense of covering same terri- 
tory by train plus livery. 


Less, 3 


AUTOMOBILES OWNED BY 
INDIVIDUAL SALESMEN 





Methods used in assisting individ- 
ual salesmen in purchasing machines 





s A. Loan money on interest bear- 
ing note secured by mortgage on car 
with payments at regular intervals. 

B. Loan money cn a_ personal 
loan. 

Cc. Advance cost and deduct weekly 
from expense allowance. 

D: Loan !. total without interest | 
to be paid back $25 00 per month. 

E. No assistance given. 

F. Loan money on demand note 
and make arrangements for payment 
by regular installments. 

G. Advance money but require 
Payment within one year. | 

H. Salesman payst-3cash; House | 
Ruarantees balance | 

J. House buys first machine and 
salesman pays for it by installments. 
Salesman buys second machine out- 
right 


Weekly compensation of salesmen | 
for maintainance and operating ex- 
penses. 

A. Salesmen pay own expenses 
out of salary or commission. 


$30.20 or 
6c per 
mile 


$23.75 


AUTOMOBILES OWNED BY 
HOUSE 
Method of checking up automo- 
bile expense as reported by salesmen - 
A. Check by comparison with 
other reports. 
B. Salesman's 
ceipted bills 
C. Salesmen’s honesty. 


D. Salesmen are compensated on 
a basis of train service plus livery. 


2—A 
1—B 


record plds re- 


Average weekly total operating and 
maintainance expense of operating 
automobiles. No depreciation in- 
cluded. 


$22.12 





through the education of their customers 
in retail merchandising. 

We feel that we should 
upon the importance and 
close co-operation between 
partments and the selling 
our institutions. 


’ F 

Manufacturers’ Prizes Opposed 
We desire go on record being 
you made any changes in opposed to manufacturers offering prizes 

1922 compared with 19: to the salesmen wholesale drug houses 
Decrease? for the purpose curing extra interest 

in or efforts their respective lines 
Tais practice, while producing some 
temporary business, brings with it many 
undesirable features. 

One of the members of 
has called attention to a 
novel meth¢ drug 
W hil I 


Questionnaire 


the members again dwell 
necess‘ty of 
the credit de- 


organizations 


of this com- 
CAairman that a 
them, and the 


A number of 
mittee suggested to your 
questionnaire be sent to 
follow.ng was prepared :— 

1 Does of selling cost show 
an increase the first six months 
of this year first six months of 
1921? 

2. Have 
salaries for 
increase? 

3. Have you increased 
men for 1922 as ¢ 

4 Do you pay 

Straight 
Salary, 
Salar ‘ 


your of 


or 


percenatge 
for 
the 


decrease 
against 
to as 
of 
of se 
the number on 
mpared with 1921? 
your salesmen 
and 
ind 
xpel end 
comm 
‘ommi ! \ 


What 


salary 
expe 


expenses? 


bonu our committee 


rather and 
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commiss new 
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ribed as the pack 

n tl ; sh and carry” 

Pigely Wigely 
Tae p 
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with 1921 
number 


changes in 
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any 
1922 


have 


ubjects pertaining to sale 


methods, 


as C€ 


inoY f ; 
incre ol such aS Over-solci- 


More, 4 
Same, 3 |Same, 4 
Less, 2 


Missouri] Rocky | Pacific | General 


West 
Mts. Coast {Average 


Central | River 


Shieh idle hnka he ee ee 


‘ r 4) 
|Salesmen, 4/Salesmen,13/Satesmen, 5|Salesmen, 5iSalesmen, 4/Satesmen, 8|Satesmen, 9|Satesmen 12/Satesmen, 3|Salesmen, 7/Salesmen,70 
House, 2} House, 5 | House, 0 


House, 1 |House, 23 


House, 2 | House, 1 
Both, 3 | Both, 18 


Both, 3 | Both, 1 


Yes, 103 
Yes, 10 | Same, 3 


Yes, 5 
No, 4 


Ford, 8 | Ford, 90 


Ford, 16 
Dodge, 2 | Dodge, 8 |Dodge, 30 


Dodge, 3 


364 356 


More, 1 | More, 3 
Same, 6 | Same, 1 
Less, 5 | Less, 1 


| Mor e,30 
Same, 25 
Less, 19 


More, 5 





$20.00 
10c per 
mile 


7.06¢ per | 7.98¢ per 


druggists. 
feature 


retail 
what this 


chandising methods of 
There is no doubt but 
represents one of the most valuable and 
desirable services—in fact, there is none 
greater—which the salesmen of the whole- 
sale druggists of the United States can 
render to their customers and friends 
that of helping them improve and develop 
their business and aiding them in solving 
their merchandising problems. 

Salesmen should and do influence their 
customers in the conduct of their business, 
and many successful dealers today admit 
that their success was due to some advice 
or help received from the representative 
of a wholesale house. 

First in merchandising 
The salesman can help in 
assist with his knowledge of prices, mar 
ket conditions and values, avoid over 
purchasing, recommend seasonable goods 
and advise regarding prospective adver- 
tising campaigns, 

Successful merchandising use 
judgment in purchasing goods and then 
knowing how to sell them at a _ profit 
We are justified in saying that anything 
which will raise the standard of knowl 
edge will ra@pylt. in raising the plane of 
retail merchandising. It therefore, the 
duty of our sales departments to so teach 
and equip our representatives that they 
are in position to render this most impor- 
tant help to their customers 

All salesmen can bring to 
new ideas regarding goods 
service They can acquaint 
plans and methods found practical and 
successful by they can educate 
the retailer to present and make a display 
of merchandise which will help in selling; 
offer suggestions regarding show windows, 
window trims, interior displays, and, last 
but not least, advertising to the public, 


merchandise. 
its selection, 


is 


is to food 


is, 
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as 
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others; 
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The nature of our business is such that 
a very large percentage of the demand 
for goods we sell is created through ad- 
vertising in some form or manner. Our 
organizations should at all times 

this feature and, by teaching our 
salesmen how to merchandise advertising, 
educate their customers so that they will 
also appreciate its use and value. The 
dealer who links up his store with sales 
helps, advertising and advertising mate- 
rial makes it a place where “wanted” 
merchandise is supplied. He ‘cashes in” 
on advertising, increases his sales and 
makes pleased regular customers, who 
look to him for their requirements in his 
line at all times. 

True merchandising methods will result 

dealers being more successful and 
more profits. We are happy to 
to report that the merchandising 
methods of retail druggists today show 
a great improvement over those used in 
years past. 

Several colleges of pharmacy are help- 
ful to our young men and women by 
devoting considerable time to the subject 
of business knowledge, merchandising, 
ete., in their courses in commercial phar- 
macy. We urge upon our members to 
assist and interest themselves in the work 
of the pharmacy colleges of their respec- 
tive communities. 

Anything which our salesmen or our 
organizations can do to help the unat- 
tached dealer should be encouraged, for if 
he is properly posted on merchandising 
methods, his merchandising ability devel- 
oped and his own personality injected into 
the business, he is equippéd to withstand 
any and all competition. 

Another very important assistance 
which the jobber’s salesmen can render to 
the retailer is to keep him advised and 
posted on the subject of salaries, com- 
missions or bonuses which are being paid 
to clerks in retail stores, for if these men 
and women are given the proper remuner- 
ation and encouragement they will be bet- 
ter, more valuable and happier helpers to 


their employers. 
Instructions for Retail Clerks 


While on the subject of clerks, we want 
offer the suggestion that there should 
be some systematic method of teaching 
them merchandising methods and the 
proper selling of some of the many items 
handled in the modern drug store. Why 
should not manufacturers, through their 
representatives and_ specialty salesmen, 
do helpful and constructive work in en- 
lightening retail clerks regarding the 
ingredients, processes, materials, quality, 
purposes for which used, etc., of the 
goods which they produce and which these 
men are to sell for them, We understand 
that such educational work is being done 
among the retail grocery clerks by some 
canners and manufacturers of food prod- 


ucts. 
F out by 


Among the L 
members of this committee we offer the 
houses 


one of the possibility of jobbing 
conducting regular conventions, for the 
purpose of educating retail dealers on 
new and modern selling and merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Another member has the thought of an 
experienced retail merchandising man 
working among the customers and friends 
of his house. 

While both of these at first seem un- 
usual, they are not impossible, and should 
not be passed by without some consider- 
ation. . 

Another member of the committee sug- 
gests that the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association have a department 
which would compile and bulletin articles 
that would be of help to our retail drug 
friends in their merchandising. Such 
service would draw wholesalers and re- 
teilers more closely together and make 
their relations more intimate. It also 
offers possibilities for creating a powerful, 
constructive agency that would command 
respectful consideration from manufac- 
turers and national advertisers for whole- 
salers as well as retailers. 

One of the members of our committee 
worked out a plan whereby _ three retail 
druggists and two wholesale druggists 
were formed into a committee of his State 
Retail Druggists’ Association, which han- 
dles all problems concerning the retail 
and wholesale drug interests. The com- 
mittee created a Better Business Bureau 
and a Bureau for the Development of 
Retter Ethics. This appeals very strongly 
to your chairman, and is well worthy of 
attention on the part of our members. | 

This report would not be complete with- 
out expressing the thenks and apprec‘a- 
tion of the chairman of the committee for 
the support, he'pful thoughts and sue@ees- 
tions which he received from its members, 
es well as from our good secretarv, Mr. 
Cc. H. Waterbury, who never overlooked 
an opportunity to send to him such art'- 
eles as he thought would be of value and 
interest to our members. 

President Groover—Gentlemen, you have 
the reading of a most excellent 

We should have some disc 
upon it I am going to ack F. H. Garrett 
to onen the discussion. (Mr. Garrett wags 
net present.) Since he is not here, I shall 
ask Mr. Ochse to discuss the report. 


Mr. Ochse on Selling Costs 
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BORAX BORIC ACID 


Ammonium Borate — Borax Glass — Borate of Manganese — Muriate of Potash 


2) Mule Team Brand, Refined and U. S. P. 


Crystals | | Cry stals 
Granulated | ' Granulated 
Powdered | BORAX *ataG Powdered 


Impalpable | | Impalpable 
Calcined | | Anhydrous 


Something New A Problem Solved 


20 Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, U. S. r 


The 


Is a new form of Bx Acid which will dissolve more readily than any form hitherto introduced. 
sible. 


ranules i eing porous on dissolve almost in sais. dies a solution in the shortest time pi 


SAMPLES GRATIS 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


CHICAGO 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wholesale Druggists Manufacturing Pharmacists 
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and is 
ous comn 


ubiquitous in the reports of previ- 
and will ever be the out- 
because it is the heart 
ion upon which depends 
to a large ext the future of the whole- 
Sale drug industry. 
How can this be 
are many 
that direction, but 
room for further 
progress that I 
has this 
thoughts ; 
dri sts 
forceful 
to bring 


Standing fea 
and 


} 
ure 


force of 


accomplished? There 
instances of progress in 
much more 
and more 


notable 
there is 
development 
feel that the committee 
paragraph synchronized the 
[ the majority of wholesale 

The committee has made a 
analysis of the means possible 
about this much needed improve- 
ment in selling methods; conscious that 
the activities of this association are re- 
Stricted to an exchange of experiences to 
avoid a violation of the laws that restrict 
collective yet there is no law that 
will development of commu- 
nity interest the creation of 
better business and constructive 
distribution. 
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Uniformity Scheme 


report, as you have 
clear indication of 
uniform method of remuner- 

This is and always will 
greatest problems because 
individual accomplishment, 
only be brought about a 
methods of remunera- 
individual accomplish- 
my judgment and 
there is only one 


The committee's 
observed, presents a 
the lack of a 
ating salesmen. 
be one of the 
it deals with 
and there can 
Standardization of 
tion as applied to 
ment According to 
based on my experience, 
plan of remuneration that is equitable, 
and any plan to be a success must be 
equitable and of equal proportion to all 
parties, consequently I am_ firmly con- 
Vinced that salesmen should be paid upon 
the actual results accomplished, these re- 
sults determined not upon the basis of 
volume, but upon the actual net results 
in profit. arrived at with the least possible 
cost to prevent entailing overhead which 
today is the bane of existence of all whole- 
sale druggists. Every wholesale druggist 
knows the character of merchandise that 
bears the greatest profit, and it is to 
develop the greatest activities to sell that 
class of merchandise that a plan of classi- 
fying sales by their profit-bearing nature 
is essential I submit, as an example, an 
exhibit of the plan followed by some firms, 
and which is used particularly by us in 
determining the value of the salesman’s 
work, upon which result he is compen- 
sated. We determine the gross profits as 
you will observe by classifying his sales 
into the following subdivisions which is 
more clearly visualized by Exhibit A. 

(a) ialties wholesaler 

(b>) Laboratory and laboratory 
products produced by wholesaler 

(c) Package goods and counter sellers pack- 
under wholesaler’s label 
Sundries regular, which embodies all 
classified as sundries, the prices 


manufactured by 
specialties 


aged or sold 


(d) 
merchandise 


stimulating 
restricting the 
king concessions and re- 
the salesman soon realizes 
as vitally interested in the 
net results the firm. The cost of ob- 
taining these statistics may at first blush 
appear prohibitive, but if a system of 
handling the business is predicated upOhu 
a plan providing Statistics, it is a 
very easy matter to obtain them without 
entailing more overhead. We use an ex- 
perienced comptometer operator to make 
these classifications from the carbons of 
the billing, and the entire expense en- 
tailed in obtaining these statistics does not 
exceed $300 per month Is it worth $3,60u 
a year to know the merchandise 
that you are selling and to know if your 
salesmen are making a real and actual 
profit for you? That question, however, 
you can decide according to your individ- 
ual experiences in your own business I 
hold that this plan will increase the effi- 
ciency of salesmen, 

I have made this exhaustive survey for 
the purpose of more clearly visualizing a 
method that may help to solve the impor- 
tant question of arriving at an equitable 
basis of compensation for renumerating 
salesmen. This method in my judgment 
is the nearest to a standardized plan of 
renumeration that could be consistently 
accepted as a basis upon which to arrive 
at a uniform method of employing sales- 
men without destroying the incentive of 
accomplishment by unit force, 


influence has 
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most 
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class of 


Concessions on Proprietaries 
In the matter of concessions 
prietary preparations, having experienced 
how ineffective such methods are, I am 
unalterably opposed to any plan to secure 
business that will deprive the wholesale 
druggists from enjoying a legitimate profit 
that is fixed by the manufacturer as his 
compensation as distributor, No doubt 
this feature will be thoroughly analyzed 
and the results of activites where this 
method has been used will be fully sur- 
veyed and determined. While there exists 
no hard and fast plan by which the cost 
of obtaining business can be standard- 
ized within a minimum cost to fit all, for 
in this again individual ability is the 
greatest factor, yet there are some inno- 
vations in soliciting business that have 
been used with good effect, which are em- 
bodied in the report, and this should be 
given careful consideration, such as 
solicitation and utilizing the salesman’s 
ability, time and effort to sell, instead of 
taking orders. It is my observation that 
the majority of the salesmen in local ter- 
ritories have been restricted to the duty 
of writing orders from want books, be- 
cause they are not properly coached and 
fortified with information to enable them 
to concentrate and specialize in the sale of 
more profitable goods. 

One of the greatest factors in distribu- 


on pro- 
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perhaps entirely overcome by developing 
a community interest that will strengthen 
the position of the legitimate wholesale 
druggist as a natural distributor of the 
manufacturer to the retailer. 

In the past the wholesale druggist has 
functioned as the distributor, giving serv- 
ice. And what did that service mean? It 
meant filling, shipping and carrying stock 
and perhaps in some instances lending 
financial assistance to the retailer. I hold 
that this is not sufficient service, and that 
the jobber is not justified in expecting to 
control the business in his territory by 
acting as banker, for, after all, the jobber 
is going to grow in his territory only in 
the same measure and proportions that 
the individual druggist succeeds; there- 
fore, I am strongly in favor of that splen- 
did suggestion that the jobber should take 
greater interest in the meetings of the 
retail druggists in their state organiza- 
tions and to hold joint meetings in which 
policies and selling methods should be 
freely discussed, and I am very happy to 
be able to state that such organization is 
now being effected in the state of Texas. 
A committee was formed representing 
three leading retail druggists and two 
wholesale druggists, to develop a plan of 
procedure to bring about better business 
ethics well as the development of a 
greater community interest in solving the 
problems of one which are the problems of 
both. 

Such a plan will prove of immeasurable 
help in meeting the problems of distribu- 
tion, both to the wholesaler as well as the 
retailer, and from that co-ordinated effort 
to build better business will grow more 
faith and confidence and the jobber with 
a greater organization can lend valuable 
help to the retailer who needs assistance 
to develop his business, and it will further 
eliminate the growing problems of dis- 
tribution of proprietary medicines through 
the wholesale grocers and camouflaged 
wholesale druggists, commonly known as 
legalized boot-leggers. 

This is such a radical departure from 
the customs of the past that I realize we 
cannot hope to stimulate a maximum ac- 
tion, but I do believe that in this partic- 
ular suggestion the committee's report is 
most valuable. If activities are encour- 
aged to put into effect such a plan of 
helping the retailer in the distribution of 
merchandise so that he may become a 
more successful merchant, and ‘if from 
such a plan a greater progress is devel- 
oped by a small portion of the retail 
druggists, just think of the increased 
prestige and volume that the jobber will 
enjoy by the development of that closer 
relationship that will enable the jobber 
to meet with the retailer in annual con- 
vention to discuss the problems that face 
the wholesale druggist, and the retail 
druggist as well. Not only should that 
be extended to include executives of the 
wholesale druggists, but such a meeting 


as 
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pressed the convictions of the committee, 
and the evidence of this is reflected by his 
earnestness and intimate knowledge of the 
problems that face the wholesaie drug- 
g.Sts. 

It is my happy privilege to have the 
pleasure of discussing this report which 
in its thoroughness and clarity of thought 
is of exceptional value in the solving of 
problems that are before us, and I indeed 
feel that the chairman of the committee 
of Sales and Selling Methods has merited 
the wholesome support and commendation 
of the convention unanimously. 

Mr. Ochse then showed the 
referred to in his discussion. 

A. B. Stewart:—How do you get the 
cost? 

Mr. Ochse :—For instance, I will take 
any particular line, such as sundries reg- 
ular, 25 per cent. We take that classifi- 
cation and we actually figure the profit on 
the individual salesman, one salesman per 
month, and upon that we arrive at the 
gross profit. 

I will say this, gentlemen: 
does not represent, so far as the profit 
is concerned, our actual figures. You 
wouldn’t expect me, I know, to give you 
those; but it is worked out on that basis. 
That same feature is carried out all 
through the entire plan. On proprietary 
sundries it shows 1624 per cent. It shows 
that salesman actually made $551.92 gross 
profit. It shows 18,76 per cent. of his 
total sales. 

We have a method of keying in which 
the carbons of the invoices are referred 
to the buyers, and it is their duty to figure 
the profits on those sales, so that we can 
arrive at the actual results, in that way 
classifying the sales where we actually do 
that work, with very little expense. 

The comptometer operator who immedi- 
ately recapitulates those figures from the 
carbons of the sales is an exceptionally 
good girl that we have coached and devel- 
oped, but you can take any average girl 
and teach her how to classify those sales, 
because she soon becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the items, and we have very 
little trouble in determining them, 

I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of showing you this, because Tf be- 
lieve that the time is past when you can 
indulge in secret diplomacy in business 
just as that time is past in other walks of 
life. In placing before you these figures, 
I want to assure you that my purpose is 
only to help and aid the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association in finding a 
solution of its problems. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

President Groover :—I know I voice the 
sentiment of this association when I say 
we thank Mr. Schiff and Mr. Ochse for 
their splendid reports. (Applause, ) Is 
there any further discussion? 

A. B. Stewart :—I think that is a splen- 
did exhibit and one that will do a great 
deal of good. In the year 1906, I think, I 
was chairman of the Commercial Travel- 
ers’ Committee, and at that time I made a 


two charts 


that this 


should include the representatives of the 
wholesale druggists who are perhaps in 
closer touch with the individual problems 
the retail druggists than the jobber 
himself, therefore it is obvious that great 
good can be derived by the wholesale 
druggists’ representatives as well. 


Developing Retailer’s Business 


Sales plans to develop the retail drug- 
gist’s business shou!d be carefully planned 


not suggested by the manufac- tion that has developed in recent years 1s 
the use of automobiles. With the acute 
activity and progress of road building, 
this method of transportation will become of 

(f) Proprietaty sundries quantity lots, on eually a greater factor in the future, 
which intermediate quantity discount estab- therefore it is impracticable to arrive at 
lished by the manufacturer is up to 5 per cent. a uniform plan until a more uniform con- 

(g) Proprietary sundries, on which the man- dition of territories prevails, and this does 
ufacturer's intermediate quantity discount is not seem possible or practical now, but 
in excess of 5 per cent must be worked out by individual consid- 
‘ (a) ont ™ a im ae eration of territories. 
ac er’s s o dis¢ ° . ‘ : 

“i ate at me Aiaine quantities, on which the The questionnaire prepared by the com- 
intermediate quantity discount suggested by mittee Is a helpful survey to the ¢ ommit- 
the manufacture: is up to 5 per cent tee of Uniform Accounting Methods to aid 

(j) Patent medicine on which the them in arriving at a uniform method of 

compensating salesmen. 


discount suggested by the manufacturer 
Sales Meetings 


ceeds 5 per 
(k) Shelf 
(1) Heavy 
(m) Biologicals Sales meetings, unquestionably it is 
(n) Bottles s most important to conduct sales meetings, 
(p) Cher on we aor cement s for you cannot overestimate the value of 
ee ae teaching and coaching salesmen by _per- 
: sonal contact with the buyers as well as 
with the operating executives, and it is 
not only essential to teach salesmen the 
art of selling merchandise, but he should 


of which are 
turers, 

(e) Sundries proprietary, which 
all classes of merchandise classified 
sold at manufacturer's list, 


report recommending very strongly the 
costing of all orders. During all those 
years, twenty years or more, we have 
been Sing that same system, and it 
grows stronger with me every year. 

I think, to make that perfect, Mr, Ochse 
should cost all the sheets. I have heard 
the statement made that it is too much 
trouble and too much expense. It costs 
us less than 0.1 per cent. of all our busi- 
ness to do all that costing. We have 
and visualized to the retail druggists so every salesman’s sales and his profit. We 
they will become better merchandisers of know what every man makes the house, 
every thing that the drug store sells. I We know what every department makes 
attribute the success of one particular the house. I think it is a very intelligent 
organization which has made tremendous way of handling the business. 
strides, to .the fact that they hold sales President Groover:—Is there 
meetings with their distributors and that ther discussion? We would like 
from these sales meetings the retailer, from any of our members who 
who represents them as distributor, has discuss this report. 
developed to be a better merchant. R. R. Ellis:—I 

At one time I made a survey of these ear ee ee 
distributors and found much to my sur- [¢&& ai aa wana : - 
prise that instead of losing business on [fr all members; by 


‘ rres -chasi , could be done. 
pve rll — ee ee Pe This only shows us that there is nothing 


(r) Furniture and 
(s) Soda fountains 
(t) Essential oil, 
herbs 
(u) Holiday goods also be taught methods of efficient execu- A ‘ : new under the sun. The Hessig-Ellis 
(v) Deviations tion in handling his business. For that volume of business with 90 per cent. of Prug Co. has been following that method 
In determining the gross profit in this reason, not only is it vitally important to these distributors, from which I or nr for a number of years. We have sixteen 
manner an arbitrary yet equitable basis have sales meetings in which salesmen a ~ —— — _— ee gate divisions instead of twenty-eight, as Mr. 
upon which to figure the salesman’s earn- may express their experiences and sug- f the enefit that ere ceriveS Ochse has worked out there. We find 
ings is first fixed. The recapitulation of gestions, but it is fmportant that these rom attending these sales meetings. the cost of each commodity and the sales- 
this record will give you a thorough an- meetings be held frequently as it is In the development of a plan to hold man knows the cost. We reduce him to 
alysis of the gross profits in the aggregate possible to do so, joint sales meetings this organization groups of five, however, and pay him on 
as well as the individual lines, and the Salesmen’s weekly meetings are greatly should lend every assistance to render the basis of the profitable goods a higher 
actual result is within such an infinitesi- beneficial to city salesmen, and no less valuable aid to the wholesale druggist, percentage than we do on the lower. It 
mal difference so you are justified in ac- than one meeting a month should be con- participating in these meetings, for it is has either converted them into real sales- 
cepting it as an accurate ba upon which sidered for traveling salesmen, for mostof a stupendous undertaking. It is a rare men or they have gone with some com- 
to figure the salesman’s compensation. them usually headquarter in the home departure from old customs, and it has pany that was willing to employ order 
town where the jobber is located, making its serious problems, for just as much takers instead of salesmen. 
possible to hold these meetings at a bad can result as good, and the success I make that as a motion, that those 
minimum cost At these meetings a pre- of such a plan depends upon the develop- charts be reduced and published. 
conceived plan should be followed to ar- ment of the interest and enthusiasm that (The motion was seconded and carried.) 
arrived at. The example shows that the rive at the most definite and fixed purpose will promote ideals of better business C. J. DeWoody :—vuur firm has been fol- 
salesman spent $233.65 for expenses; he to obtain the desired result. The sales ethics and confidence between the retailer lowing a similar routine to that. We 
received a drawing account to meet his manager should be the directing genius of and the jobber. don’t provide quite as many divisions as 
household and family expenses of $125, all meetings, and, in fact, shoula It is particularly Mr. Ochse has. but I think this is our 
an aggregate of $358.65, which is de- have undisputed authority in the matter tnat this report has advanced some ma- third year at it, and. we have found it 
ducted from his gross earnings. You can- of handling the salesmen, in the matter terial ideas and perhaps like all new very beneficial. The salesmen are selling 
not, of course, his earnings upon of compensation, and in the matter Of things will meet with some opposition, but longer profit goods, and the profits are 
these net figures for you have to directing their activities, but the sales jt the credit of the chairman of the better than ever before. I think we divide 
consider the cost of administration and manager should receive the co-operation ¢ommittee who has so courageously ex- ours into sixteen departments. 
operation and for the purpose of illus- of the buyers and all executives should 
tration we will use arbitrary figures. te. function directly through the sales man- 
fore any equitable division of the net ager in the conduct of the sales promo- 
earnings can be determined, the cost of tion, 
operations plus a re allowance The committee refers to 
for the capital investe d should be deducted between credit departments 
per ing organization For reason there 
for seems to exist an unwritten law that fric- 
per tion exists between these departments I 
the hold that not the existing condition 
net jin well-regulated wholesale drug houses, 
where the community of interest of all 
executives concentrated in the good of 
ind Ib that this prevails only to 
extent that lack of educating a 
lesman in tl ier of handling credit 
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In Exhibit B is shown how this can be 


sales interesting to note 
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President Groover:—Is there any further discussion? If not, this report will 


referred to the Board of Control. 

Next on the list is ‘“Trade-Marks.” It has been 
simply read this by title. If there is no objection, it 
referred to the Board of Control. 
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Report of the Committee on Trade-Marks 
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not uncommon, 
Perhaps the chief critic 
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although registration in class B 
as registrant only a very limited protection 
The at home, it still does permit him to use 
superfluous to this registration as a basis for registration 
registration in abroad, cuite absolutely as though he 
mark had registered under the Act of 1905. By 
doing he can, if first in the field, fore- 
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the use of the mark he 
ident that occurred during 
further illustration of 
such a registration, 
dealer of New York 
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issue of 


tory 


salesman 

Since our last report, many matters of 
interest and importance have developed in 
the field of trade-marks and unfair com 
petition court decisions of mo 
ment lave rendered and, while no 
legislation are reported 
‘ i r abroad, the laws of certain 
Cash and Carry intries have been’ notably improved by 
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There’s a Copy of This 
Book for Everybody Who 
Attended the Convention 


It is small enough to Every drug man — wholesale, 
stick into your pocket, but Get Your Copy. manufacturer, or retaile r, 
it is big enough to tell a should have this little book. It explains the importance of 
story you'll enjoy. Williams Kork-N-Seal to everybody making, selling or 


using a bottled product. 


If you haven't received your copy of the Williams 
Kork-N-Seal story, just jot down a request on your 
letterhead and we will send this interesting brochure 
by the next mail. Find out what “the bottle-cap with 
the little lever” can mean in faster distribution of 
bottled products. You will be placed under no obli- 


These are repro- ; 
> a gation. Please address your request— 


ductions of the 
jirst two pages. 


If you read this ate f . 
first page you'lt — : The WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 
read the rest. the sted rising at oe Pal Department D DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


To open: merely 
raise lever and 
push off with 
thumb. To re- 
seal: replace on 
bottle and push 
lever down. 


Fritzsche Brothers New York 


Agencies: 


Boston bi Montreal 
Chicago Are ess New Orleans 
Kansas City Cpe San Francisco 


KSSENTIAL OIL 


Aromatic Chemicals 
Fritzbro-Arome Flavors 
True Fruit Aroma Essences 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethyl Ethers 








Fritzsche Brothers Inc. 
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B the words 
connection with an 
trade-mark for 
known, these 
use in the 


city registered in Class 
“Hudson Seal,’ in 
ornamental wreath, as a 
muskrat skins. As is well 
words have been in common 
fur trade, applied to dyed muskrat 
skins and garments made therefrom, for 
many years After obtaining the regis- 
tration, he issued a warning to the fur 
trade against further use of the words in 
this manner, except on payment to him of 
the sum of one hundred dollars annually, 
as a royalty. This demand was met by 
the united opposition of the fur trade, and 
was later withdrawn, The incident, how- 
ever, clearly shows to what abuses the 
amendment may lend itself, when it is 
used without reference to the rights of 
others. Marks’ registered under the 
amendment are, it is true, subject to can- 
cellation in proceedings brought by parties 
rights are damaged by the regis- 
tration, but the opportunity to register 
under such circumstances throws upon 
the public a burden for the protection of 
its rights to which it should not be sub- 


jected. 
Proposed Revision of the United 
States Trade-Mark Law 


A committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation has for some time had under 
discussion a revision of the United States 
trade-mark law. This committee has 
drafted a bill, accompanied by a report, 
which was submitted to the meeting of the 
American Bar Association at San Fran- 
cisco in August. At the time of prepar- 
ing this report, the action taken by the 
association in the matter had not been 
published. The bill is, therefore, not in 
a position to require discussion in detail. 
It is, however, quite radical in its revision 
of the law, and members of this associa- 
tion should interest themselv in the 
measure, if it is brought before Congress 
during the coming winter. 

The draft bill continues the Register B, 
established by the act in 1920 and dis- 
cussed above, and provides in addition not 
only for the registration of trade-marks 
in the Patent Office in Registers A and B, 
but provides for the filing in the Patent 
Office of unregistered marks on payment 
of a fee of one dollar. This portion of 
the act is intended to supplement the 
information which the Patent Office rec- 
ords have heretofore furnished, by estab- 
lishing a source at which information may 
obtained, of marks that are in al- 
though not registered trade-marks. 
Heretofore no such sources have been 
available with the exception of a few pri- 
vate registers, established and maintained 
by organizations or bureaus connected 
with particular industries. 


Patent Office Legislation 


ar we discussed 
of arrears into which the 
Patent Office had _ fallen, 
failure of Congress to pro- 
salaries for its employes 
resignation of highly 
from its. staff This 
been remedied, to some 
the passage on Feb- 
bill that provides 


whose 


he use, 


as 


In our report of last ye 
the sorry state 
United States 
because of the 
Vide adequate 
and the consequent 
skilled examiners 
Situation has now 
extent at least, by 
ruary 14 last of a 
moderate increases in salary and in 
personnel We understand that this is 
but the second time in seventy-five years 
that increases of salary have been made 
effective in this service. 


Status of the Buenos Aires Convention 


It will be recalled that, as stated in our 
last year’s report, the registration of 
trade-marks under the Pan-American con- 
vention was to be effected for the south- 
ern group of countries through a central 
bureau located at Rio de Janeiro and for 
the northern group through a_corre- 
sponding bureau at Havana. The bureau 
at Rio de Janeiro, however, has not yet 
been established. Of the southern group, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru’ and Uru- 
guay have ratified the convention, but, 
as these fall short of a majority, the 
convention has not yet become effective 
for the group. 

Notwithstanding this fact, as we men- 
tioned in our report of last year, the Bra- 
zilian government is receiving copies of 
trade-marks registered in the Pan-Amer- 
ican bureau, and the executive, in the 
absence of an established bureau, has 
directed that they be filed with the local 
board of trade. It appears that the deci- 
sion of the executive sought to confer 
upon this board of trade the authorities 
and powers which, under the convention, 
were to be vested in the bureau to be 
established in Rio de Janeiro. We are 
informed by Brazilian authorities that 
this action of the Brazilian government is 
deemed likely to be fatal to the future of 
the convention in South America, since it 
is a well understood fact that the govern- 
ments of other South American countries, 
which have not yet adhered to the con- 
vention, will not accept the authority of 
the Board of Trade of Rio de Janeiro to 
exercise the functions of an international 
bureau. 

Moreover, 
difficulty s 


year a new 
form of a 
Court ot 


during the past 
developed in the 
decision from the Supreme 
Brazil, which seems to deny the validity 
of the marks deposited in Rio de Janeiro 
by the Havana bureau. The validity of a 
registration effected at the international 
bureau at Berne, Switzerland, became an 
issue in a suit before the Supreme Court 
of Brazil, and it was held that these 
marks were not valid in Brazil because 
they had not been published in the Diario 
Oficial as provided in the Brazilian law. 
Since the registrations forwarded by the 
Pan-American bureau and forwarded by 
the Board of Trade are likewise unpub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, it seems to 
follow that they will be held equally in- 
valid under the Brazilian law 

The Inter-American High Commission, 
which has devoted several years to the 
effort of making the convention operative, 
has lately attempted to meet the chief 
difficulty encountered in Latin countries 
by a new method. It is well known that 
the fundamental objection of the Latin- 
American countries to the convention is 
that it deprives them of their usual fees 
for registration, the only fee being pay- 
able to the Pan-American bureau at 
Havana During the present year the 
United States section of this commission 
proposed that the regulation of the Ha- 
vana bureau be modified so as to require 
the applicant for international registra- 
tion to pay not only the fee provided in 
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bureau, 
payabie 


the convention 
but in addition 


to be paid to the 
the fees severaliy 
to each of the countries in which protec- 
tion is desired through the Havana regis- 
tration. Hitherto, the commission has 
contended that the convention provided 
only for the payment of a single fee to 
the Havana bureau, while several of the 
Central American countries have con- 
tended that the convention requires the 
payment to them, in the case of marks 
forwarded from the Havana bureau, of 
the usual fees for registration. As a 
matter of fact, an examination of the 
convention shows that the English text 
quite clearly provides as the commission 
contends, while the Spanish text, upon 
which the Latin countries rely, supports 
their contention with equal clearness. In 
view of these facts, the case seems to be 
one for the application of the well known 
principle of the law of contracts that 
when two parties undertake to enter into 
a written agreement, which is executed 
in duplicate. a substantial difference is 
found between the two copies, then there 
is no contract, for there is no agreement 
between the parties. We are now in- 
formed that the possibility of amending 
the convention itself is under considera- 
tion. To add to the trouble of the com- 
mission, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Honduras withdrew from the 
conviction since 1920. It is obvious that 
the lapse of time only serves to compli- 
cate the situation and increase the diffi- 
culties which embarrass the operation of 
the convention. During the period of a 
little than three years that the Ha- 
vana bureau has been opened, up to June 
15, 1922, 701 marks were registered. 


less 


Foreign, Trade-Mark Legislation 


Since the preparation of our last report 
protection for trade-marks has been pro- 
vided in several of the countries estab- 
lished out of the wreck of the European 
war. Czecho-Slovakia has nullified the 
effect of registrations under the German 
law, Within the territory that was 
arated from Germany, and requires 
istration under its own law. The 
city of Danzig has passed a statute pat- 
terned after the German law. Latvia has 
adopted a trade-mark law patterned after 
the old Russian law. Lithuania has 
adopted no specific law, but the govern- 
ment has published rules providing for 
the registration of trade-marks, based 
upon a registration in the home country. 
A trade-mark ordinance became effective 
in Palestine on January 1, 1922 The 
French High Commissioner for the Re- 
publie of Syria and Lebanon has promul- 
gated a trade-mark law based on the 
Turkish law, formerly in effect in that 
territory. 

Among 
been made 
of marks 
Union of 
yika an 
law has 


sep- 
reg- 
free 


provision has 
registration in Basutoland 
registered in the 
South Africa, while in Tangan- 
ordinance similar to the British 
been enacted New Zealand dur- 
ing the present year revised its trade- 
mark law to bring it into accord with the 
sritish statute. In Finland and in Sal- 
vador important amendments to the 
trade-mark laws have been made. 


Misbranding as Unfair Competition 


De ions, almost epochal in their char- 
acter as affecting present-day trade com- 
petition, were handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in two cases 
brought to it on appeal from orders of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Of these 
that in the use of the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. the Winstead Hosiery Co. 
is the more important. Early in 1920 a 
complaint was filed with the commission 
charging the defendant with certain deeds 
in violation of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, in that it had 
manufactured and placed on sale a line 
of men’s underwear, described variously 
as ‘‘Men’s National Merino,” ‘“‘Men's Gray 
Wool Shirts,’ ‘‘Men'’s Australian Wool 
Shirts,’’ whereas the garments were not 
composed wholly of wool, but contained 
an admixture of cotton, varying from 
20 to 80 per cent. 

The defendant, on being ordered by the 
commission to ‘‘cease and desist,’’ ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit, which 
held that the use by the appellant of the 
terms just quoted was not an unfair 
method of competition, as against other 
manufacturers of underwear, for the rea- 
son that the use of the labels complained 
of was thoroughly established and their 
meaning understood in the trade. There 
was, the court said, no “passing off’’ of 
the petitioner’s goods for those of a com- 
petitor, nor any monopoly in restraint of 
trade, nor any attempt to establish one. 
As to the commercial morality of such 
acts, the court continued, the commis- 
sion had no authority to act as censor, its 
scope being to inquire into unfair meth- 
interstate and foreign commerce, 
the publie interest. 
1921, on a writ of 
commission, ,the case 
Supreme Court, where a dis- 
view was taken of the 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
opinion of the court, 
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4 method inherently unfa 
1 » because those compe 1 ag 

om ware of the wrongful 
Federal Trade 
ion was accordingly affirmed 
he second decision, in the case of the 
Royal Baking Powder Co. vs. the Federal 
Trade Commission, set no less high 
standards of business morality The ap- 
pellant and its predecessors, one of which 
was the Price Baking Powder Co., had 
established a wide and enviable reputa- 
tion manufacturers of high-grade bak- 
ing powder, their brand known ‘rr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder,’ made 
largely from cream of tartar, having been 
popular for over sixty years. By exten- 
sive advertising, appellant had won for 
this product an unusual repute for health- 
fulness and potency; at the same time it 
sought to disparage the use of other 
brands, especially those made from phos- 
phate or alum, by stating that they con- 
tained tngredients harmful to the health. 
It evserted also that its powders were 
made exclusively of cream of tartar, con- 
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vent their u being an 


practice 


order of the Com 


as 


as 
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taining no phosphate. Immense quanti- 
ties of the “cream’’ powder were sold, al- 
though it brought from two to four times 


the price of other powders. 


1919, due to the 
increased cost of cream of tartar, the 
company began to make its’. baking 
powder by the use of poosphate, so stat- 
ing in trade papers and putting out the 
new powder at one-half the price of the 
old. A large number of new labels were 
printed, all of which displayed the 
descriptive features of the old cream of 
tartar label, including the name “Dr. 
Price’s.”” Quotation marks, however, were 
placed around the word “Cream,” which 
nad been registered by the appellant as 

trade-mark. In the place of the words 
“perfectly pure’ on the original label, 
appeared the phrase, “pure phosphate 
powder,” also the words ‘makers for 
Sixty years.”” There were other minor 
changes. 

On appeal from the customary order of 
the commission to cease and desist, the 
court upneld the commission. The new 
labels, it found, were so similar to the 
old one as to be deceiving, and the unfair 
competition feature was enhanced by ad- 
vertisements which pointed out the sav- 
ings to be made by buying the new 
powder. All these practices, the court 
said, tended to hinder and obstruct the 
business of competitors engaged in manu- 
facturing and selling cream of tartar 
baking powder at its normal prices, which 
were approximately double the price 
asked by appellant for its p»osphate 
powder. The advantage derived from the 
prestige of a name, popular for over 
Sixty years on baking powder made 
wholly of cream of tartar, made the in- 
jury to competitors all the greater. 

The importance of these decisions to 
American business and to the consuming 
publie can hardly be overestimated. As 
one organ well’ says the Winstead 
Hosiery Decision “means the abandon- 
ment of caveat emptor as a principle of 
American business. It means that the 
must now beware, that the United 
stands behind business honesty.” 


Other Decisions 


report of last 
was called to the dec 
court in the case of Eli Lilly & Co. v. 
William R. Warner & Co. This decision, 
in so far as it related to unfair competi- 
tion, has now been reversed by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the third circuit. The unusual importance 
of toe case to the drug trade warrants a 
repetition the facts in dispute. 

The plaintiff had for many 
manufactured and _ put out a liquid 
remedy, containing quinine, under the 
name “Coco-quinine”’ in which chocolate 
syrup was used as a coloring and flavor- 
ing medium. The preparation enjoyed an 
extensive use among pharmacists and 
dispensing physicians Several years 
after the plaintiff's first manufacture of 
the said product, the defendant began the 
preparation and sale of a rival remedy, 
composed substantially of t>e same _ ine 
gredients, under the name “Quin-Coco.” 
Although it never attempted to sell it as 
“Coco-quinine,” it solicited orders for it 
from druggists as a substitute therefor, 
and as identical therewith in therapeutic 
value. 

Plaintiff 
preparation 
it as its product 
of chocolate, and 
name, through 
thereof, and that 
guilty of unfair 


In July, searcity and 


seller 
States 


In our attention 


sion of a Federal 


year, 


of 


years 


originated the 
and identified 
by the color and flavor 
that it had made the 
long use, distinctive 

the defendant was 
competition in selling a 
similar product under the name ‘Quin- 
Coco.””. The lower court said that the 
flavor of chocolate was obtained from no 
other substance and the defendant had 
an equal right to its use with the plain- 
tiff. Furthermore, the use of a combina- 
tion of chocolate and quinine was known 
long before the adoption of the name 
“Coco-quinine” by plaintiff, and no ex- 
clusive right could therefore be claimed 
in the mark. Defendant’s agents, this 
court said, had a right to offer its product 
as equal in value to plaintiff's provided 
they did not pass it off as such, of which 
act no proof was furnished. 

In reversing the decision of the United 
States District Court, the court of appeals 
said that a customer has a right to get 
what he calls for and pays for. Defend- 
ant’s competing remedy, while it did not 
deceive the retail druggist, was by its 
close simulation of color calculated to and 
did deceive the ultimate consumer. The 
fact that a means free to all, in this 
case chocolate, was used as a coloring 
medium, did not relieve the defendant of 
liability for the fraud committed on the 
public. “Having counselled such fraud,” 
the court continued, “and having put in 
the hands of the retail dealer the means 
of committing the fraud, there is no room 
for the defendant to shift the blame to 
the retail dealer and no ground for the 
defendant to say that it is not answerable 
for the part which it itself played in 
the deception of the consumer.” 
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unfair competition having 
been established, the remedy applied is 
worthy of note. The court determined to 
restrain the defendant from directly or 
indirectly inducing and enabling retail 
dealers to substitute its product for that 
of the plaintiff. As a means to this end, 
the court said that it must deprive the 
defendant of using as a coloring agent 
an ingredient admittedly free to everyone. 
The defendant, by its conduct, had for- 
feited its right to the use of chocolate 
as a coloring agent, because of its mis- 
use and toe perpetration of a double fraud 
upon the public and a competitor. That 
the defendant might no longer derive 
advantage from such conduct by using an 
ingredient otherwise lawful, the court di- 
rected an injunction restraining the de- 
fendant hereafter from using chocolate 
as a coloring matter in its preparation. 


Tobasco Case 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in May last rendered the latest 
opinion in the long drawn out controversy 
of MclIlhenny Co. v. Trappey. This case 
involved the right to the use of the name 
“Tobasco” as a trade-mark for pepper 
sauce, and is of especial interest for two 
reasons; first, because the title to the 
trade-mark was upheld, althoug’ it was 
conceded that the word was geographical; 
and secondly, an injunction was granted 
in behalf of the plaintiff, although the 
Patent Office had previously cancelied the 
registration of the plaintiff's trade-mark 
on the ground that it was geographical, 
and the decision of the Patent Office in 
that particular had been affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The name ‘‘Tobasco,” the native 
name of a pepper supposed to have been 
derived from Tobasco, Mexico, seems to 
have been used by others in the sale of 
a pepper sauce prior to its use by the 
plaintiff, but when the plaintiff began its 
use in 1868, the mark had been abandoned 
by all prior users. For nearly thirty 
years the plaintiff continued to make use 
of the name without competition from 
anyone, and by its efforts tie name “To- 
basco” became widely known and used, to 
indicate the sauce manufactured by the 
plaintiff. 

Thereafter the defendant, a former em- 
ploye of the plaintiff, began the sale of 
a pepper sauce made from similar peppers, 
and applied thereto the name ‘‘Tobasco” 
—Pepper Sauce, the word “Toba 
being printed on a line alone with a n 
before and after the word, thus separat- 
ing it from the words “Pepper Sauce” on 
the line below. The intent was evident 
to cause the defendant's product to be 
designated by the single word ‘‘Tobasco.” 
The court said that, whether it was in- 
tended or not, the marking was evidently 
calculated to mislead the consumer into 
believing that he was purchasing the 
complainant’s sauce, which he had known 
for years under that name. 

The fact that the name 
used by others prior to its use by 
plaintiff did not prevent the name 
becoming a good ‘trade-mark for 
plaintiff, because its use had been 
doned by the earlier users before 
adoption by him. 

As to the fact that the Patent 
had cancelled the registration 
plaintiff, the court rejected the 
the defendant that this action was con- 
clusive against the right of toe plaintiff 
to the exclusive use of the word, hold- 
ing that the trade-mark exists independ- 
ently of the registration, and that as 
registration cannot confer any right, so 
cancellation of the registration can ex- 
tinguish none. 

It is a curious condition in our legal 
System that two courts should have the 
power independently and in different pro- 
ceedings to pass upon the validity of a 
trade-mark, while the decision of one 
court on the point is not conclusive on 
the other. The cancellation of the Me- 
Ilhenny trade-marks was obtained by the 
defendant as a result of a long and ex- 
pensive litigation in the Patent Office and 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, which proceeding it now ap- 
pears was not only useless to the pres- 
ent defendant, who succeeded in that 
proceeding, but harmless to the present 
plaintiff, who was unsuccessful there. 


An injunction was ordered by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals restraining the de- 
fendant from using the name ‘Tobasco” 
as the name or part of the name of the 
sauce manufactured and sold Yy him, 
but not so as to prevent the defendant 
from stating that the sauce is made from 
tobasco peppers, such statements to be 
made in a manner clearly to distinguish 
deendant’s sauce from that manufactured 
by the plaintiff. 

Your committee again takes pleasure in 
thanking Mr. Arthur Wm. Barber, secre- 
tary of the United States Trade-Mark 
Association, for the careful attention given 
by him to the preparation of this report. 
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convened at 9.50 
President Groover:—You will 
the roll this morning is the minutes 
Secretary Waterbury read the 
President Groover :—You have 
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President Groover 
to order, gentlemen. 
second session. 


first thing 
the 


the reading of the minutes. What is your 


Cc. S. Martin:—I move the adoption of the minutes as read. 


and 
the 


seconded 
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Secretary 


motion was 
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wrote and asked that his report be read by title and referred to the Board of Control postage, excise, Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin was next called 
President Groover :—If there is no objection, the report will take that course. duties and customs charged or collected upon He had been informed by educa- 

by weights or measures by the Govern- tors that every child in America wasted 

ment of the United States shall be charged two years in school covering the subject 


or collected in or according to the metric of higher mathematics, due to the con- 
system 


Report of Special Committee on Metric Weights and system of weights and measures. fusion occasioned by the present sys , 
Section & That nothing in this act particularly the, denominate ae 
* construed as apply- With metric system in use no one woul 


M > shall be understood or as i 7 
4 easures ing to have to puzzle his head about remember- 

The promulgation of the metric system against the bill. Altogether they form a (1) Any contract made be fore the date a of ant ol yr “aa and = 
received a much larger degree of attention volume of 439 closely printed pages 3 —— the provisions of this act take ond - ane anae an dae , 7 eerie 
Watiieate, stan nian’ on wrentioen ie _ aoe ee (2) The construction for use in the arts, of the metric system would save five desks 
occasions “si ; : J 7 - sno : ; ‘. - manufacture or industry of any specifica- out of seven in the buying, the billing, 

——— Section 3 provides, that from and after tion or drawing, tool, machine, or other the calculating and invoicing, and that 

During the first session of the Sixty- ten years from the date of passage and appliance or any implement designed, the probability of errors in the calcula- 
seventh Congress a bill (Senate bill 2267) approval of this act no person shall do or ¢onstructed, or graduated if any desired tions would be greatly reduced. 
to fix the metric system of weights and _ offer, or attempt to do any of the follow- cystem,. : 7 ‘i Dr. Schieffelin then informed the com- 
measures as the single standard of weights ing acts, by weights or measures, in or "(3) Goods, wares or merchandise in- mittee that at the last meeting of the 
and measures for certain uses was intro- according to any other system than the tended for sale in any foreign country. National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
duced into the Senate of the United States metric system of weights and measures, . 5 tion in Atlantic City their committee on 
by Senator Ladd, who is himself a trained namely :— Arguments Presented the metric system reported unanimously 
chemist. House bill No. 10, similar to (1) Sell any goods, wares or merchan- in favor of the bill, and that then the re- 
Senate bill 2267 in every detail, has been dise except for export, as provided in sec- The sub-committee first met, pursuant port was adopted by a rising vote of all 
brought before the House and assigned to tion 8; to call, on October 11, 1921, Senator the 150 members present, with but one 
ae ae = — 2 ee (2) Charge or collect for the carriage Charles L. McNary of ek presiding single eee ; . 
ee eae aes vee . S or transportation of any goods, wares, or @nd Senator Andrieus A, Jones of New [The chairman then permitted Dr. 
committee, as Congressman Britten, spon- merchandise Mexico also being present. Schieffelin to have printed in the record a 
oe Ser. She aoe = gon tg Ban . a. Section 4:—That from and aften ten Theodore H. Miller, works manager of full list of 100 national American organi- 
likelihood of the conducting of hearings years from the date of passage of this act the De Laval Separator Co. of Pough- 2a4tions using gradual metric _Standardiza- 

: - 5 oe no person shall use or attempt to use in keepsie, N. Y., first presented a strong tion of weights and measures. 

Senate bill 2267, however, was referred any of the transactions detailed in section argument showing why his company had The next meeting of the sub-committee 
for consideration to a sub-committee of 3 any weight or measures or weighing or changed to the metric system some 12 or was held on October 12, 1921, Senator 
the Committee on Manufacturers, before measuring device designed, constructed, 15 years ago in their manufactures. and (Charles L. MeNary of Oregon being in the 
whom a large number of hearings were marked or graduated in any other system that this change from the basis of the chair, and Senator Edwin F. Ladd also 
held in the United States Capitol. These than the metric system of weights and English system had cost them practically being present. 
hearings have been carefully reported, measures. nothing. In reality they changed noth- Mr, Elmwood Haynes, president of the 
together with Senate bill 2267 itself and Section 5:—That not later than five jng—they only expressed the figures in a Haynes Automobile Co. of Kokomo, Ind., 
the very numerous arguments for and years from the date of passage and ap- more simple method, a graduate of the Worchester Polytechnic 
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school of Worcester, Mass., stated that he 
had used,the metric system almost ex- 
clusively For two years he had taught 
in high school and he had found it very 
easy to impart a knowledge of that sys- 
tem to the students, 

\rthur Hessey Smith, the chief research 
engineer of the Automatic Electric Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., stated that he had used the 
metri system in his laboratory for at 
least six or seven years, and that hs 
company is preparing to operate on the 
metric system exclusively, whether the 
bill becomes a law or not. Mr. Smith is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
in electrical engineering, where the met- 
ric system is used exclusively in the 
physical and chemical laboratories. He 
tound the greatest ease in working in that 
System, 

The chairman then inquired as to what 
advantage the metric system would be to 
the farmer in North Dakota or to a fruit 
grower in Oregon. 

ine next meeting of the sub-committee 
was held Thursday, October 13, 1921, 
Senator Charles L. McNary and Edwin 
F, Ladd being present. Howard Richards, 
Jr., electrical engineer, teacher of physics, 
secretary of the American Metric Asso- 
ciation, was first called upon. In 1905 
Mr. Richards had been engaged profes- 
sionally in some iron and steel works, em- 
ploying approximately 5,000 hands. One 
of his tasks was to train young men for 
work in these plants. He found that the 
chemical and industrial parts of the busi- 
ness were carried on entirely in the metr.c 
system, and that they strongly preferred 
to deal with those nations which used the 
metric system. ; 

At the government building in Cairo, 
Mr. Richards inquired of several of the 
British engineers as to whether or not 
they preferred the metric system. The 
typical response was :—‘‘Well, rather. : 

Mr. Richards then presented a list of 
almost 200 member organizations and 
Chambers of commerce of the United 
States which have gone on record in favor 
of metric organization. This list is print- 
ed on pages 33, 34 and 35 of the official 
report. 


Recommended by Electricians 


The chairman then gave permission to 
Mr. Richards to add to his report the 
following unanimously adopted resolution 
(September 21, 1921) by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers :— 
Resolved, That the International Brotherhood 
of Electri Workers in convention assembled 
recommend the enactment of legisla n that 
will secure th antages of the general ust 
of the metric V 2 measures fk the 
people of the ited & and that we aiso 
indorse H. R nd S. 2207 bill calling for 
ystem by the 


the commer 
l f the Tnited States aft a transition 


On account of the enormity of loss of 
time and money (namely about 22,000,000 
public schoo! children, educated at a Cost 
of not less than $800,000,000 per year) 
and as the metric system of weights and 
measures is the simplest system yet de- 
vised, used almost exclusively in 36 na- 
tion of the world, the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers with a 
membership of 50,000 organized in 40 
States of the Union, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution at their 25th 
nual convention in Washington, 

April 26 to 29, inclusive, 1921 - 

Resolved, That the 
Mothers and Parent-T 
favor the enactme 
the comp!et 
and measures 
cerned 

In a letter of Dr. W. W. Keen, ex- 
president of tne American Medical Asso- 
American Philosophical So- 

ot 


ciation of the ri - 
Physicians of 


ciety and of the College 

*hiladelphia, he begs leave to 
he heartily the Britten-Ladd bill, H. R. 
10 and S. 2267 Mr. Vauclain, preside nt 
of the Baldwin Locomotive \yorks has 
told tae American Philosophical Society 
publicly that his men learned to build 
locomotives on the metric system in an 
hour and a half, and that they make 
fewer mistakes in the metric system than 
by the use of the English system. ; 
“Rear Admiral Sims, of the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I, writes:— 

As to the mans advant ; of an inter- 
national standardization, based upon the 
decimal system for all weights and measures, 
it is generally understood that this would 
greatly simplify, facilitate and reduce the ex- 
pense f making plans and calculations, and of 
conducting commercial transactions 

Mr. Henry D. Hubbard, secretary of 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
of his remarks before the 
following state- 


) 
support 


in the course 

sub-committee, made the fol 
ments 

whether 

d ne, have 

is universa 

that tremendous 

which, as we all 

as far as both 


§ occupies 
group of huma 
know, are mak 
industry and techn 


Support by Chemists’ Society 
The next meeting of the sub-committee 
f 24, 1921, Senator Charles 
y as chairman. Eugene 

Pa., professor of 


ylogy are concerned 


was on October 
L. MeNary act 
Cc. Bingham, Easton, 
chemistry of Lafayette College, stated 
that he had gor over the bill and that 
he had advocated it very strongly. He 
od that he was chairman of the 

“ic System Committee of the Ameri- 
Chemical Society, with 15,000 mem- 
This society has for a long time 
a very vigorous attitude toward 
metric system By 
correspondence *hemists he had 
found that 190 c¢c ges and universities 


of the country are inclined to purchase 


the adoption ol 


all of their chemicals and chemical ap- 
paratus as far as practicable on the basis 
of the metric System The Eastman 
Kodak Co. is already manufacturing syn- 
chemicals and dispensing them en- 
ly on the metric basis A recent cata- 
” of Powers-We man-Rosengarten 
of analyzed chemicals gives metric 
only, and absolutely ignores any 
knowledg ] English system. Mr. 
Bingham kn¢ f a shipment of castor 
oil to Australia, when there was a mis- 
understanding as to whether imperial gal- 
lons ] United States standard gal- 
lons were be furnished. The difference 
in value amounted to $10,000, which the 
American firm voluntarily made up, in 
order not to lose their Australian trade 
The chairman admitted that for the 


classes of ple mentioned, the metric 
System wi se a very good thing, but 
he wanted to know what economic value 
the adoptio £ the system would have 
over the pre nt system for any farmer, 
ranchman, ruit grower, or live-stock 
raiser in A ca. 

rrofessor Wingham stated that he 
taught <« n toe metric system. In 
his oj ” ny person who could read 
or write could be taught the metric sys- 
tem ir f n hour He then obtained 
the perm n of the chairman to have 
a number documents added to the 
record, in \ ci the adoption of Senate 
bill 2267 Strongly urged by Thomas <A. 
Edison, the ite Alexander Graham Be}l 
John Ha: Hammond, Hudson Maxim 
Luther rbank, Henry Ford, Samuel 
Vauclain, I T. Crane (president Crane 
& Co ), Elihu Root, General Leonard 
Wood, General John J. Pershing, Samuel 
Gompe rs, Otto H. Kahn, James 
Charles W. Eliot, Nicholas Pe 
ler, William G McAdoo, Fr lin 
sane. so ar Payne, William . 
Le ei > ade le i rr c T t 
Wilson . Alexander and W. R. 

He also quoted the following large 
American newspapers, which urge metric 
standardization of weights and meas- 
ures :—New York Herald, New York Sun 
New York M: Chicago Tribune, Los 
Angeles Examiner, Detroit News Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. ‘ i 

Mr. David A. Molitor, civil and con- 
Suiting engineer, of Detroit, Mich., then 
made a most interesting communication 
in the course of which he claimed that 
three years would be quite an ample time 
for the bill to take effect. He had intro- 
duced the system among tie compara- 
tively ignorant workmen of the Carl 
Schmidt tannery without any difficulty 
whatever, and at the very trifling expense 
of only about $75 in a factory employing 
about 200 men. ; . 

In the course of a paper written by 
Mr. Molitor and accepted for insertion in 
the report he enumerates 35 countries, 
containing 437,000,000 population in 
which the metric system has already been 
made obligatory, and eight additional 
countries in which it is legal, but not ‘ob- 
ligatory. He summarizes these facts in 
the statement that practically the whole 
world is metric, excepting only the United 
States and the British Empire, both of 
which are now sé riously considering com- 
pu'story adoption 

He quotes Dr. S. W. Stratton 
of the United States Bureau of St ( 
who says:—‘“No one proposes to change 
te size of useful things, but merely to 
designate them in a language of meas- 
urement known to the whole world.” 

The next meeting was held October 25. 
1921, Senator Charles L. McNary pre- 
siding p 


Pharmacists Approve 


on Hilton, of Washington, president 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, having had forty-six years exper!- 
ence, Was first called upon. He stated 
that the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation has repeatedly gone on record 
favoring the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem. He also stated that the big ma- 
jority of the drugs and medicines pur- 
ch ised by the United States Government 
for the army, the navy, the public health 
service and for the Bureau of Chemistry 
are in toe metric system. ; 

The next meeting of the sub-committee 
was held October 26 1921, Senator 
Cherles L. McNary presiding. Mr. Jonn 
S. Hood, former collector of inte rnal rev- 
enue, Philippine Islands, stated that in 
August, 1906, a law was enacted by the 
Philippine Commission making use of the 
metric weights and measures obligatory 
Some of the standards had to be procurea 
from Paris, a good many from this coun- 
try. By 1908 they were installed in 8uv- 
odd towns in the Philippines. There were 
then about 8,000,000 people there, some 
of them quite ignorant. Within a couple 
of years after the beginning of the in- 
stallation of the system it was in general 
use, and for a period of ten years it has 
worked _ satisfactorily. Many different 
systems had been in use in the Islands 
before, but the French metric system haa 
also gained some headway among the 
better merchants of Manila and in some 
of the other larger towns. 

Admiral R. E. Coontz, United States 
Navy, chief of the Bureau of Naval Oper- 
ations, was next called upon. He pre- 
sented the views of the chiefs of the bu- 
reaus of the navy, most of which were 
unfavorable. The Bureau of Medicines 
and Surgery, however, expressed itself as 
being uneon'vocally in favor of the Sen- 
ate bill 2267. 

The sub-committee met again October 
27,192 Senator Charles L, McNary pre- 
siding, to hear from Dr. H. W. Wiley of 
Washington, D. C., former chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, who expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of the metric system. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
United States Pharmacopoeia in its for- 
mulas recognizes only the metric system 
of weights and measures He specially 
wished to relieve our children in the pub- 
lic schools of the labor of studying so 
many different tables, while only nine 
words need to be remembered for the 
whole of the metric system. He then 
presented a long table showing the weight 
per bushel of various products dealt in by 
the farmers in different states, showing 
very great discrepancies. He also claimed 
that the use of the metric system would 
save the government many millions of 
dollars, instead of putting it to extra 
expense. 

Complete sets of metric weights and 
measures are already to be found in every 
custom house and in every post office 
under act of Congress requiring this. As 
these are already provided no additional 
expense for new standards will be in- 
curred 

Constantine E. McGuire, assistant sec- 
retary of the United States Section Inter- 
American High Congress stated that no- 
where in the revenue laws of the 20 other 
republics in this hemisphere, nor in the 
legislation enacted with respect to excise 
and inspection of goods or pure food laws 
is any reference to be found to other sys- 
tems of weights and measures than the 
decimal metric system 

Guillermo A. Showell, juristic expert 
United States Section Inter-American 
High Commission, is of the opinion that 
the change of system will frequently re 
ouire no change or expense to our manu 
facturing concerns, but will merely call 
for the adoption of a new nomenclature 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Absolutely the 
finest quality 
alcohol that can 


be produced 


Lohocla means the purest obtainable alcohol. 
Every drop passes through forty-four distilla- 
tions under a highly developed scientific proc- 
ess. Lohocla comes in sealed, tamper-proof 
five-gallon and one-gallon containers, each 
packed in wooden cases. Also crates of ten 


one-gallon containers, each in wooden case 
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STEREO 


F COHOL 


Write for prices and information 


David Berg Industrial Alcohol Co. 


Largest Eastern Independent Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in Fifteen Principal Cities 


for shipment. 


Now offered in 


massage form for 
all external uses 


This super-quality of alcohol can now be 
offered to your trade by selling Mifflin Alko- 
hol for massage and every external use. 
Mifflin Alkohol Massage is 95% pure Lohocla 
alcohol unfitted for internal use by medica- 
tion soothing to the skin. Absolutely free 
from stickiness or lasting odors. 


MIFFLIN 


ALKOHOL 
MASSANE 


Manufactured under private formula by the 


Mifflin Chemical Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Mifflin Highest Quality Fharmaceuticals 
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Arthur P. Williams, 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of the United States, next spoke. His as- 
sociation has a membership of 868, em- 
ploys »000 people and goes an annual 
business of $3,000,000,000 For 10 econ- 
secutive years they have passed a unani- 
mous resolution in favor of the immediate 
adoption of the metric system. 


representing the 


Frequent Meetings 


meeting of the 
October 28, 
Charles L. McNary presiding. 
I.. Parsons, secretary American 
Society, was first called on Among their 
15,200 members, chemists, there is not a 
single one opposed to this bill. They are 
all in favor of it. They use it daily and 
try to forget all other systems, 

The next meeting of the sub-committee 
was held on October 31, 1921, Senator 
Charles L. McNary presiding, and Senator 
Ladd being present. Mr. Gaston Girand, 
commercial attache for French Indo-China 
in the United States, San Francisco, Cal., 
made the first communication. He stated 
that in China nearly all the railroad sys- 
tems have adopted the metric system, 
except one, built by the British to Muk- 
den. 

Statements were 
W. Andrew. chief 


sub-committee 
1921, Senator 
Dr. Charles 
Chemical 


Another 
was held 


also made by Mr. F. 

engineer, cisemann 
Magneto Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Mr. S. M, Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, in favor of 
the metric system, chiefly in relation to 
its use in the mechanical aris. 

The next meeting of the sub-committee 
was held on December 14, Senator 
Charles L. McNary in the chair. Mr. C. 
Cc. Stutz, secretar Amer.can Institute of 
Weights and Measures, appearing in op- 
position to the bill. Most of his objec- 
tions have been ably answered by the 
previous speakers Others relate to me- 
chanical appliances, in which we are not 
interested. 

Mr. Frederick A. Halsey, author of 
“The Metric Fallacy,’’ was also permitted 
to have his lengthy brief in opposition to 
Senate bill 2267 printed in full in the 
report, 

Samuel L. 
vice-president of 
Zo.ce.; A. W. 


Nicholson, assistant to the 
the Westinghouse Elec- 
Bensford, vice-president 
of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co. 
of Milwaukee, and Frank R. Jewett, chief 
engineer of the Western Electric Co., also 
made short addresses in opposition to the 
enforcement of the metric system on their 
manufacturers. 

Another meeting, held 
1921, Senator Charles L. McNary was 
addressed by James Parlington, estimat- 
ing engineer of the American Locomotive 
Co. of New York City. He spoke chiefly 
of the vast number of mechanical draw- 
ings which would have to be changed if 
the metric system were enforced. 

W, De S. Trenholm, secretary of 
Retail Dry Goods Association, at New 
York City, of the confusion which 
would be to occur if a woman, 
wishing to purchase a 36-inch waist, 
would have to ask for a 914.4 milli-meter 
waist. This trouble is, of course, entirely 
imaginary. as a 92 centimeter waist would 
fill the bill. 

E. C. Peck, of the Cleveland Drill Co., 
does not think that workingmen can be 
educated to operate under the metric sys- 
tem in less than two generations. He 
also presented some fanciful cost esti- 
mates for installing the metric system in 
their establishment. 

The next meeting 
16, 1921, Senator 


December 15, 


the 


spoke 
likely 


held December 
Charles L. McNary 
presiding. Edwin H. Marble, president 
of the Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., stated that at a gather- 
ing in Manchester last June, known as 
the World’s Cotton Conference, a resolu- 
tion was passed protesting against the 
compulsory use of the metric system. 


Popular Demand Doubted 


Russell, of Washington, ‘ 
submitted a prepared statement in which 
the claim is put forth that there has 
never been any popular demand for a 
change to the metric system in the United 
States. He doubts if it would be within 
the competency of Congress to forbid to 
the people the use of this or any other 
portion of the language in which our 
Constitution, our laws and our literature 
are written, and in which we orally ex- 
press our thoughts and feelings. In the 
course of his extended remarks he refers 
to the hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
pyramids of Egypt, the temples of Kar- 
nak and the Luxor, the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Appian Way, the Pantheon, 
ete., etc., but without explaining just 
what relation any of these have to the 
metric system. 

Another 
was held 
Charles L. 
first addres: 


was 


Samuel dD. C. 


meeting of the sub-committee 
December 23, 1921, Senator 
McNary presiding. It was 
ed by Justin W. McEachren, 
of the C Co., of Chicago, Ill., and 
editor of magazine called the Valve 
World He submitted a brief strongly in 
favor of the metric system In answer 
to some of the objections raised by repre- 
the army and navy, he 
rcular or angular measure- 
ment, longitude, knots, time, ete., are not 
subject to change in any way by this bill, 
claimed in testimony by the navy. 
No further meeting of the sub-commit- 
tee was held until Maren 10, 1922 Sen- 
ator FE. F. Ladd in a letter requested that 
a tabulated statement received by him 
from Mr. Herbert Hoover, the Secretary 
of Commerce, be incorporated in _ the 
printing of the hearir Mr. Hoover had 
received over 10,000 petitions from na- 
tional organizations, corporations and in- 
dividuals urging the enactment of legis 
lation that will secure the advantages of 
the exclusive use of metric weights and 
measures Nearly 99 per cent. of these 
petitions are in favor of tie change to 
the metric system, more accurately 
101.682 in favor, and only 1,160 (a little 
over 1 per cent.) unfavorable 
Howard Richards, secretary 
Metric Association, then submitted a brief 
in which he ridicules the claims of the 
opponents of the bill in reference to their 
assertions in regard to the extravagant 
costs connected with the adoption of the 
metric system. He also again directed 
attention to tvat clause of the bill which 
says that nothing in this act shall be 
understood or construed as applying to 
the construction or use in the arts, manu- 
facture or industry of any specification 


sentatives of 


stated that c 


as 


American 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


or drawing, tool or machine, or other ap- 
pliance or implement designed, constructed 
or graduated in any desired system 
Theodore H. Miller, of the DeLaval 
Separator Co., denied some of the state- 
made by the opposition 
deric L. Roberts, Washington repre- 
Sentative American Association, 
presented papers indorsemen in 
favor of the metric system, to be inserted 
in the records, from the following :—var]l 
L. Alsberg, Chief United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture John Barton Payne, 
Department of the Interior; L. S. Rowe, 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Richard M. Pearce, general director 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; Major 
John F. Landis, Military Attaché United 
States Legation, Caracas, Venezuela ; 
General John J. Pershing, Commander- 
in-Chief United States Army; Vernon 
Kellogg, permanent secretary National 
Research Council; Charles D. Walcott, 
president National Academy of Sci 
Smithsonian Institution; G. F. 
Australian representative of the 
Empire Delegation, Washington, : 
T. Kato and Prince Tokugawa, Japanese 
Delegation of Washington Disarmament 
Conference; the Right Honorable a. J. 
Balfour, England ; Baron de _ Cartier 
Marchienne, elgian Ambassador to the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Algombro M. Ansain, vice-president Na- 
tional Department of Labor, Argentine; 
D. E. Felt, president Felt & Tarrant 


Pre 
Mr. 


sident Groover :— 


Robinson read following 


the 


Next is the report on 
report :— 


Mh} A. Jd 


Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
5 Engineer! 


B thy, president Bertschy 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

About 100 of the succeeding pages of 
the closely printed report are then filled 
w.th laudatory testimonials of toe metric 
system many thousands of organiza- 
t "an scientific so inter- 
national brotherhoods of electrical work- 
institutes of ar chambers of 
and boards of trade and other 
commerci®l organizations, scientists, in- 
ven and educators. 

It is to be regretted f at the 
(August 20, Senate bill 
2267 is still in the hands the sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Manufactures, 
Senator McNary, chairman, plans to re- 
port toe bill to the committee as a whole 
at the coming session. Following this it 
will either be reported in the Senate, or 
smothered in the committee. 

House bill No. 10, similar to Senate 
bill 2267 in every detail, has been brought 
before the House and assigned to the 
Committee on Weights and Measures. No 
action has been taken by this committee. 
Congressman Britten, sponsor for the bill, 
has been away for some time, and until 
k return there is no likelihood of the 
conducting of hearings. It is not at all 
unlikely that the House may use the 
hearings gotten together for the Senate. 

These are quite voluminous, very com- 
plete and most satisfactory to the metric 
advocates. 
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“Merchant Marine,’’ by Mr. Robinson 


Report of Special Committee on Merchant Marine 


subject 
the last 
has Con- 


exceptions, no 
prominent during 
marine, nor 
to consider 
Backed by 

had almost 
demand 


With few 
has been 
year than 
gress been 
important 


very 
more 
merchant 
called upon 
legislation. 
public opinion, which 
the state of an urgent 
structive legislation, our law makers 
carefully prepared and _ presented bills 
calculated to aid directly and indirectly 
for a period of years the country's ship- 
ping industries which are engaged in 
foreign trade. Likewise, the president, in 
a letter to Chairman Campbell, made it 
plain that unless some measure is passed 
at this session of Congress, he would call 
an extra one for its consideration 

The proposed 1922 merchant marine bill, 
known as H. R. 12021, among other 
things provides :- 
the 


States 


more 
strong 
reached 
for con- 


ships citizens of the 
isy terms. 
fund from sales for the 


engaged in building or 


sale of 
United on ¢ 
To create a loan 
benefit of r tizens 
operating 2 
tate of 
cent 
Certain income 
vessels of 1,500 
A further al 


on 


For 


not to be less than 2 per 


exemptions to owners of 
tons r more 
lowance of 5 per cent. on 
coastwise trade; allowance 
exhaustion, wear, tear, ete 
per cent. of immigrants entering 
States shall be transported on 
the United States Board 
The creation of a merchant marine fund from 
tonnage and custom duties, 
Authorizing the Secretary of 
to compensate owners for each 
the for each nautical mile 
the compensation when 


tax 
gross 
freight 
collected for 
depreciation, 
At least 50 
the United 


vessels licensed by 


the Treasury 
gross ton of 
covered and 


desirable 


vessel 
iner 
necessary 

The government's 
pensated ships. 
Government officers and employes, 
charges are paid by the government, to 
on registered ships; also that government 
plies are to be transported by such ships 

The record of the Shipping Board is 
easily accessible to our members, so the 
committee has decided to omit it in the 
report this year, That, however, or the 


ase 


right to requisition com- 
when 
travel 
sup- 


President Groover:—You have heard 
pleasure? 


Ludwig be 


that it 
and 


the 


Schiff :—I move 
(The motion was seconded 
President Groover :—Next on 
The memorials follow :— 


list 


referred to 
carried.) 


not be 
interest 
that 
their 
pri- 


paper, should 
of lack of 


briefness of this 
taken an indication 
in the subject, we feel strongly 
our entire membership should lend 
aid and support jn establishing a 
vately owned merchant fleet. 
Business men agree that government 
ownership and operation has proven 
wasteful and disastrous, hence, it should 
be discontinued. All maritime nations of 
the world are now giving aid to their 
merchant shipping. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that both the direct and indirect 
assistance provided for in the bill is 
for at least a period of years 
have regained our supremacy 


as 


as 


necessary 
or until we 
on all seas, 

Dusiness 


for the past 


conditions at this time and 
year or more are testing, 
never before in our experience, the ability 
and resourcefulness of all engaged in 
merchandising. It is a period that de- 
mands that we exert the best efforts 
possessed by each one of us. What has 
been experienced by individuals, firms or 
corporations will sooner or later confront 
as a nation Competition with other 
countries will increase from year to year, 
and, without adequate means of trans- 
portation, we will find ourselves at a great 
disadvantage. Let hope that the ex- 
perience of our merchants at the outbreak 
of the last war will not be repeated, but 
that instead, we place ourselves in a posi- 
tion of independence and be able to safe- 
guard our commercial interests to the 
fullest extent. 

Your committee is of 
the National Wholesale 
ciation should favor a 
merchant marine fleet, that will receive 
the necessary aid from the government 
for its maintenance. We also believe that 
so long as the subject is of such vital 
importance to us as a nation, it should be 
kept before the association. 

Our influence, however, can, we think, 
be more effectively exerted through the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, so we recommend that this sub- 
ject be handled in future by our national 
councillor and his associates. 


What 


as 


us 


us 


that 


Asso- 


the opinion 
Druggists’ 
privately owned 


the reading of this report. is your 


the Board of Control. 


is ‘‘Memorials of Deceased Members.” 


Report of Committee on Memorials of Deceased 
Members 


worked 


Perhaps if a different committee brought 
in the memorial report each year the mere 
rising of its chairman would not be the 
signal for gloom to descend upon our 
meetings, and the chairman himself would 
not feel that he were a sort of gleaner in 
the field of the Great Reaper. However, 
notiing that we can do would change the 
tenor of our memorial report, as death 
proceeds about his grim task with little 
regard for the feeble efforts of man to 
withstand ghe sweep of his scythe We 
can but bow our heads in submission to 
the will of the ruler of our destinies, 
while extending to the bereft left 
behind assurance tiat we share their 
sorrow. 

Without further preliminaries 
feeling the woeful inadequacy of 
words of ours to do justice to 
ments which now must be in 
of every member present, we proceed with 
our report. It is the painful duty of your 
committee to record the passing of an 
unusually large number of our fellows 
during the year just drawing to a 
no less than thirty of our members 
having passed away our 
ing. Of fifteen were on 
list and fifteen were 
ciates Their names 
of their 1 
which they 


Charles McD. Hay 


The Lyman Brothers & Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 1857-1921 


Charles McDonald Hay, president of the 
Lyman Brothers & Co, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., died May 26, 1921, at the age R 
sixty-four years. He was a native of 
Scotland, Ont., where his father was for 
half a century a Congregational minister. 

At the age of fifteen years young Hay 
was apprenticed to C. S. Mason, a drug- 
gist of Brantford. In 1876 he received 
his certificate as a qualified pharmacist 
Soon thereafter, at the suggestion of John 
Henderson, a traveling representative of 
Lyman Brothers, Mr. Hay was given a 
position by that house. By degrees he 


ones 


therefore, 
any poor 
the 
the preasts 


senti- 


») 
close 


last meet 
the 


led is 


Since 
these 
enrol 
and 
ves foll 


died 


sketches 


der in 


traveled in 
Henderson's territory. 
firm became a corporation Mr. 
Hay was made a director, but continued 
to travel until Mr. Henderson, who in 
the meantime had become managing di- 
rector, retired in 1897, when he again 
succeeded him. Upon the death of Pres- 
ident H. H. Lyman in 1514, Mr. Hay was 
elected to tre highest position in the 
company and continued both president 
and managing director until his death 
Mr. Hay was chairman of the House 
Committee of the Toronto Board of Trade 
and a member of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club and of the National and 
Granite clubs. He was a communicant 
and active in the work of the Bond 


Street Congregational Church of nls city. 


Fred Eberlein 


The Koenig Medicine Co., Chicago 
1849-1921 


fenerai manager or 
yeal of the Koenig Medicine 
hicago, died t W sbaden, Sep 
24, 1921 H ympany had 
, ind Frankfort and he 
1 gone ibro on bus trip in 
connection tf rewilth He was a 
Germany naving been born at 
yber 14, 1849 
Mr tberlein arrived ir s country in 
1868, witl good gener and pharma- 
ceutical : n He went at once to 
Chicago, where h cler for Henry 
When he left Mr th in 1870 
with him a letter from that 
apothecary testifying to his in- 
honesty and ety, and 
according to those who 
good to the end. 
after the great 
Eberlein esTablished a 
He remained in the 
number of years. In 
one of te organizers of the 
Medicine Co. and acted as its 
manager from that time until his 


and at one time 
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When the 


“red Eberlein, f 
three 
tember 
branches a 
hac nens 
native ol 
Goldberg, 


Silesia, Oct 


Giroth 
he 
wortoy 
dustry, 
testimonial, 
him, held 
In 1872. soon 
Mr. 
ore there 


lor a 


took 


this 


knew 


sob 


fire in 
drug 
retail 
1887 


Chicago, 


business 
he was 
Koenig 
general 
death. 

The Simple life, marked 


deceased led a 
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of the early 


whose work- 


one 


He was 
parcel post, 


charity 

advocates of the 
ing in the old country he had seen and 
approved Twice was e married, first, 
n 1872, to Louise Hucke, a singer in the 
royal opera, and seve yet.s after her 
death to Constance Falck, sister of the 
resent professor of pharmacy at the Uni- 
Kiel. The latter survives him, 
son Arthur, who succeeds 
manager of the company. 


William O. Blanding 


Blanding & Blanding, Inc., Providence, 
R. |. 1852-1921 
Oliver Blanding. 
Blanding, Ine., 
prominent figure in 
and retail drug 
died suddenly of heart 
1921. He was in his 
having been born at 
24, 1852, the son 
Mary Remington 
received his pre- 
publie schools, 
attended Brown 
after having 
left to enter 
with his 
of train- 
was 
of 


by his 


I 
versity ol 


as does his 


nim as 


treasurer of 
Providence, 
New 


circles 


William 
Blanding & 
R. I. and a 
England wholesale 
f three decades, 
October 1, 
sixty-ninth year, 
Providence, November 
of William B. and 

Blanding. After having 
paratory education in the 
the subject this sketch 
University in 1870-71, but 
been in college one year he 
the pharmaceutical business 

father. After an intensive course 
ing lasting until 1890. Mr. Blanding 
taken into partnership and the name 

the concern was changed from William 
Bb. Blanding to Blanding & Blanding. 
The bus.ness fell into 


ror 
failure 


of 


the slanding 
family originally in a rather unusual way 
William B. Blanding, lad, entered 
the drug store of Edward T. Clark of 
Providence, to learn the business, at a 
salary of $50 a year. The owner died 
the end of the apprentice’s term, 
the latter remained with the widow, 
conducting the business until 1849, when 
he bought it. At different times there 
have been several retail Blanding stores 
separate from the wholesale establish- 
ment 

William O. Blanding brought to his life 
work the same qualities and talents that 
had characterized his father—vi 
assiduity, acumen and _ strict integrity, 
and these gained for him the respect, con- 
fidence and trade the of his 
city and State It was not Mr. Blanding’s 
desire to profit by questionable means; no 
ti-narcotic and pure drug laws were 
needed to govern the Blanding business; 
rather did the law-makers consu Mr 
landing as to his methods and then form 

P tatutes 


s accordingly. 

For many years Mr 3] 
identified with the Rhode Is! 
of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences as 
treasurer and he was also a member 
the Rhode Island Pharmaceutica]j ‘ 
ciation and of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Among other or- 
ganizations to which he belonged were 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, the 
Rhox Island Historical Society, Noon 
Day Club, Churechman’s Club, the Rhode 
Island Country Club, Hope Club, Wan- 
namoisett Country Club, Turks Head 
Club, Squantum Club and Adelpho Lodge 
of Masons. He was vice-president of our 
association in 1901. 

Mr. Blanding was a generous 
ostentatious in his charities; a 
ible man who willingly assumed 
of the work of his city, State 
try, applying to it those same 
of honorable conduct and duty which he 
applied to the management and conduct 
of his own affairs; a clean-cut American, 
whose life, finely ordered, stands as an 
example of those who are the very 
bulwark of the naTion. 

The deceased is survived by four sons, 
William C. Blanding of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Richard W., P. Howard and Allen C. 
Blanding of Providence. His wife, who 
was Rosella Cornell, died in April, 1917. 


Arthur Olcott Booth 


Dodge & Olcott Co., New York 
1888-1922 


Oleott Booth, 
Oleott Co. of New 
November 9, 1921, at his 
was thirty-three years of 
born January 1, 1888, 
Mrs. J. Arthur Booth, 
daughter of George 
all the business 


as a 


before 


so 


sion, 


of people 


an 


anding 
ind Colle 


man, un- 
respons- 
his share 
and coun- 
principles 


of 
died 
home 
age. 
the 
the 
M. 
life 
com- 
For a 
of the 
three 
New 


treasurer 
York, 


Arthur 
Dodge & 
suddenly 
there. He 
having been 
son of Dr. and 
latter being a 
Oleott. Practically 
of the deceased was spent with the 
pany of which he was an officer. 
period of years he was in charge 
London office of his house, but 
years before his death returned to 
York following the demise of his wife 
in London. Mr. Booth is survive by a 
daughter five years of father and 
mother, a brother and sisters. 


John H. Morrell 


J. W. Edgerly & Co., Inc., 
lowa. 1864-1921 


John H. Morrell, vice-president of J. W. 
Edgerly & Co., Inc., of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
died at that city December 4, 1921 He 
was fifty-eight years old. having been 
born at Liverpool England, March 13, 
1864 

Mr 
n the 


age, 01S 


wo 


Ottumwa, 


business career was 
business. In 1883 he went 
was with a branc’) 
Morrell & 
Vy he 
the 
from 


1} 
n, 


Morrell’s early 
packing 
o Chicago, where he 

ie British house of John 
When that br 


to Ottumwa 


inch w closed 
ind continued in 
when red 
i.ccount I 1 18a 


unt 191 


busines on 


tained his n 
} +] 


S unt 1 aqeatn 
Mr. Morrell married Miss Helen 
daughter of J. W Edgerly, and in 
this way bec interested drug 
company of which he was vice-president. 
While not active in the daily affairs of 
the company, he influenced their conduct 
na quiet way 
Mr. Morrell was a member of the 
Methodist church and was interested in 
Young Men's Christian Association. 
At the time of his death he was just 
completing his tenth year as director of 
the Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he was president in 1915 He was 
a member of the Union League Club of 
director of the Ash Grove 
Co. of Kansas City. Mo., 
and a member and former president and 
director of both the Ottumwa Country 
Club and the Wapello Club. 
The deceased is survived 


erest 1 th packing 
AuU4 


ime the 


Chicago, a 
Lime & Cement 


by his wife 
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and three children, George Alfred, Alice Roy T. Ballard American Pharmaceutical Association and the Palisade Manufacturing Co. In the 
Louise and John. Edger.y. He is also = 7 : : the Massaciusetts Pharmaceutical Asso- management of the factory he was as- 
survived by his mother, brothers and Frank A. Dillingham, Cincinnati, Ohio ciation. At the same time he was modest sisted by his brother, Hamlin F. Andrus. 
sisters at Liverpool 1870-1922 and retiring. Of him one of his business Among the clubs with which Mr. An- 
Roy T tallard, general manager of @SS0ci#tes has written: His constant druc was connected were the Hudson 
° Nee fits * Miltinek pe henna : ‘ ‘oug ife has been to maintain River Country Club of Yonkers, and the 
Frank A. Dillingh: Cian S O 1im through life has g 1 } lub : x , al 
Joshua D. Price died of pne um = i ‘ia Ne - hom dea high ideals, and to do nothing inconsistent Siwanoy Country Club of Mount Vernon. 
i at ovds me oe ar) . ighes 3 ss eri 3 a. na) “rie j ie 
The Orr, Brown & Price Co., Columbus, 6, 1922, in the fifty-second year of ns With tae highest business integrity. l¢ Mr. Andrus married, in 1904, Miss 
Ohio 1852-1921 age. He was born near Harveyburg was a_ kind and Sympathetic employer Helen Paimer, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
4 Onio, December 20, 1870 the son of Jor- and lenient to a fault when mistakes were A. J, Palmer, who with three children, 
Joshua Daniel Price, vice-president and dan W fallard and Martha Shepherd made with honest intent. He was of re- Dorothy, Helen and Vincent, survive him, 
general ee. OF UNS OTe, Stews. < Ballard, and went, when a bar, tor Wil- fined tastes, a lover of everything beauti- as do his aged father, two brothers and 
Price Co., Columbus, Ohio, died Decem- ‘J incton, that State. When only a lag {ful and artist.c, an admirer of nature and five sisters. 
ber 6, 1921, aged sixty-nine years. He his ad > cum ante on tata echoes 3 : the outdoor life, and possessed of an in- 
> ; . gr ‘ Zanes- us adventurous spirit caused him to go , : 4 
was born November 14, 18: at Zane: tense love of animals. James Watt 


—a to the Southwest, where, after quaint 

ville, Ohio, son of Josiua Price and Sara | ; a : » a juaint ; ; ie 
tes | *xperiences on ranches and with traveling Mr. Hood owned some of the finest 

ao rex — The Lyman Brothers & Co., Ltd., 


Turner Price. His father died before he :] 4 Pe : : s cake ia : ta 
. shows, he joined the regular army At horses in his vicinity and his prize- 
aia in ther three years . q gul: ‘ 9-4 } 
ice ee ge ae Robert that time, although less than fifteen years winning dairy cattle were famous tne Toronto, Ont. 1854-1922 
Ler: also at Zanesville, who gave him 4, he was so large in build and so adapt- country over. He was a member of the For the second time in less than a year 
: exibtic. achool education and a short able to military customs that he was Masonic fraternity, toe Yorick Club, the The Lyman Brothers & Co., Ltd., of To- 
* ee n the Zanesville ~ Commercial accepted without question by the recruit- Vesper Country Club, the Lowell Cham- ronto, Ont., lost its president by death 
Falters ; ¥ ; ing age oe tie “b of regard for the wishes’ ber of Commerce, the a Chamber : when, on March 6, 1922, James Watt ex- 
5 , of his family, however, he soon returned Commerce, the American Jersey Cattle pired Mr. Watt was in his sixty-eighth 
. ’rice eg is business career as ¢ ‘ —" . : : ' “ce in a8 aa ae 
‘ ees eae ie eee toes  eiabene to his home at Wilmington, where he did Club, the American Berkshire Associa- year at the time of his demise, and was 
nee a uM Brn] Pri 7 = in 1868 Later work in newspaper offices. About this tion, the Vermont Association of Boston, treasurer as well as president of the house 
i whe bool | eeper for the Burroughs time his father died. and the Lowell Young Men’s Christian’ mentioned. 
innbiare acentture Co. and then for tie Mr. Ballard was always interested in Association. He was married November _ The deceased was born at Edinburgh, 
irug store of W. A. Graham & Son, all Military affairs, and became captain of a 1874, to Miss Sarah Adelaide Wilder, Scotland, December 30, 1854, the son of 
eres 2 . A. Grahi & § » & company of Ohio National Guardsmen, Who survives, as do an_ elder brother, James Watt and Jane Philip Watt, When 
“On January 1. 1880, Mr. Price with In 1899 he was commissioned an officer William F. Hood, of tieir native town, in his second year he was taken by his 
Ww C ‘Orr and W. C. Brown establisned in a volunteer regiment of the United and a sister, Mrs. John G. Rogers of parents to Canada, and received his early 
m8 v} Veda lrue fir * of Ore, Brown States Army, and went to the Philippines, Lowell. Julian C. Hood of Chelsea, Mass., education in the public schools of Toronto, 
ee _§ vite me eis "bee day Where he saw hard service. After sick. is a nephew. where he was distinguished for his un- 
~ til ‘hi d th er. Pric was ietively ness had driven him back to the States usual intelligence and studiousness. At 
until his death Mr. ice as ac 4] . oa coh a> vient > ave iftee > re ,@ , 
ine te that busine He was widely he held several traveling positions. From Charles A. Faus the age of fifteen he entered the employ of 
kenouwn in the trade and was instrumental May, 1914, until Mr. Dillingham’a death Lyman Brothers as an office boy, and so 
c e Uri > ant as ins ? A . : : aa : . a aecj sly i ‘ , i 2, i 
eens aera a oa druggist on in 1919, Mr. Ballard was advertising man- The Smith-Faus Drug Co., Salt Lake assiduously did he apply himself to his 
his way to success. He was also promi- ®ger for Frank A, Dillingham. After that City, Utah. 1873-1922 work that by 1896 he was taken into the 
ee “a mam eal ; ay _ time he was general manager, as his old aie ites rieesnreaida ant Ss Se Sees and treasurer. On 
nently identified with the Midland Mu ; ; Charles A. Faus, vice-president anc the death of Charles McDonald Hay rea 
wat Ait ane : ¢ .C bus, @mployer willed the major part of his genera) mz rer of the Smi “aus Drug <4, os Aries secionald say, pice 
Life Insurance . of -Columbus, : . general manager of the Smith Faus Drug , a ier ay 98 10° 4 
Sas ay . ee il as a mem. /arge business interests to him, and he (@o Salt Lake City, Utah, was snot down ident of the company, May 26, 1921, Mr. 
being its v ce-pr dent well as a m directed the affairs of the company from Seen ogee eee re 999 ¢ Watt was elected to succeed him as head 
ber of its Exe Committee and his offices in New York : on the evening of February 3, 1922, at or the house. 

Joard of Directors, and with the Colum- “8 Offices in New xork. 7 p. m. in his home by a masked hold-up ie ne tidie ii ” r, ‘ 
Board o rectors, an y \ 5 - iar NR sai : ‘ ‘| : . ; Outside of his business Mr. Watt had 
bus Malleable Iron Co., of which he was Mr. Ballard is survived by his wife, who man. He died at the Holy Cross Hospital, ¢omparatively few interests He was 
Vice-president and a director was Miss Gr ce D. Browning ; one brother, Monday, February 6, 1922, at 11.20 a. m. treasurer of his church (Presbyterian), a 

The subject of this sketch had many Fred W. Ballard of X leveland, and two Two hold-up _companions of a maid in member of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
: sisters, Miss Willa _E. Ballard and Mrs. the employ of the Faus family were ad- an auditor of the Ontario College of 

2 Milo M. Mullin of Los Angeles, Cal. mi ted to the house by. the maid to com- Pharmacy, and, while not particularly 
Commerce for many years, of the Ch mit robbery and the trio are now serving jnterested in clubs or athletics, was an 
dren's Hospital, the Young Men's Chris Leonard A. Lange life terms im Re State oe ae tetas _ enthusiastic lawn bowler. 
tian Association and the Society for the 5 Caarles A. Faus was born a 00M 5- Surviving our deceased associate are 
Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis. He Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwaukee, burg, Pa., April 2, 1873, and was the one brother, George Philip Watt, who has 
Was a communicant in the Broad Street Wis. 1848-1922 son of mis v. Joshua and Amelia Faus. At been for forty-seven years connected with 
an early age he moved to lowa with oan the Lymans, the first ten or twelve with 
family where jhe was ee ee ; 1€ The Lyman Brothers & Co., Ltd., of To- 
Iowa Univer , and later received his” pronto, and since that time with Lymans, 
degree of reg red pharmacist at the jf tq. of Montreal, and four children: Prof 
try Club A In January, 1920, he had severed his con- Hyland Pare seme, | is . cae James C. Watt of Toronto University, 

Mr. Price married, September 18, 1878, nection with the Yahr & Lange Drug Co. @ ae tae ie f "toed a wotaae: Seer Mrs. Struan R. Robertson, Mrs, Lionel J. 
Miss Ma Lenhart of Zanesville. He 1s which he had helped to form, His strength, in 1899 1 ~ ¥ a eta a las ot the CD Bishop and Miss Jennie R. Watt, all of 
survived by her and their four children, however, was low, and he was ill for 12 28?" fo enter Seat ae ie - Toronto. 

‘) op ‘bert St l : . Smith Co., St. Joseph, Mo., with whom 
Miss Clara Price; Herbert Stanley ane several months before the final summons } asian fie os til 1910 when he was 
Stuart Eugene Price, both connected with came. he a ieee ident sat taken ee their John B. Bond 
t » Orr ow! & rice Cc »., an 1 Mrs A N m al re ‘ sue J . e . made ice-preside 1 ‘ ( I a age : el : 

he Orr, Brown & Pri¢ ( Ir. Lange, although a native of the gait Lake City firm. He continued in John B. Bond, Little Rock, Ark. 

Elliot Kimberly. city with which his name is most inti- 4; is capacity with marked success until 1 r 
ve mately associated in drug annals, having ha ee of hin death P . a 1868 - 1922 
John =. Kinnan been born there November 2, 1848, the son The deceased was very active in club, John | Be Bond, head of the house at 
, ’ of Oscar Gottfried Lange and Catherine civic and educational work He was a Little Rock, Ark., bearing his name, died 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O’Brien Lange, began his business career member of the Salt Lake Rotary Club March 24, 1922, at his home in that city 
Ohio. 1847-1921 at Chicago after having attended school jnq Chamber of Commerce. In the latter i" his fifty-fourth year. 

John S. Kinnan, former vice-president @ Kenosha, Wis.. and in the Western he served four years on the Board of John Barnitz Bond, the second son of 
ind treasurer of the Walding, Kinnan & Metropolis. His first position was with Governors, and later as chairman of the {he late Dr. John Barnitz Bond and Julia 
Marvin Co. of Toledo, Ohio, died from a FE, Burnham & Sons Co., and he remained pysiness Men's Alliance, one of their Sterling Bond, was born at DeValls Bluff, 
general breakdown in health due to old with that firm when it became Burnham  jyost important activities. He was a di- ATK., October 20, 1868, and when an infant 
Se December 24, 1921. & Van Schaack and, eventually, Morris- yeetor of the Charity Organization So- WS, brought by his parents to Little 
Mir Kinnan was te son of Joel Hutch. 802, Plummer & Co. He was secretary © - and also actively engaged in other Rock, where he spent the remainder of 

on Kinnan ind Eliza MacDonald Kin- and manager of the last mentioned firm ¢@ aritable work. He was made a mem- His life. Bond pere, a native of Missouri, 
han and was born May 24. 1847, in New When he resigned in 1897 and became jer of the Board of Education, in which WS & surgeon in the Confederate Army. 
Tew He we nt to Toledo in the early M™&nager of the Charles Baumbach Co., of joay he was serving at the time of his Dr. Bond practiced medicine at Little 
a a “at 1 cor nect d himself with tne Milwaukee. This company _was_reorgan- death He belonged to the Sons of the Rock, and opened the second drug store 
Whitak r Hai ng c . wholesale. hard- i2¢4 by F. T. Yahr and Mr. Lange on American Revolution, Knights of Pythias i” the then small town. In this store the 
eee en traveled for that con. July 1, 1900, when the subject of this And Masonic fraternities, being a thirty- f0Ur older sons of the proprietor learned 
oe at ee pdge thse ad ae 1877 sketch became its secretary, and upon the geceond decree Mason and Shriner in the the drug business, In 1889, when twenty- 
oom fevers! 7 ars. On ge m oe 1, oe death of Mr. Yahr, in 1910, its president. jatter - —— ; one years of age, the subject of this sketch 
he joined the forces o 1e house During his business years he joined ac- ““ }je' married Miss Bess Taft at Chilli- left the employ of his father and began 

working for W. H. Halliburton, a whole- 


known as the Walding, IKinnan & Marvin tively in the affairs of our association and ogopthe. Mo. in 1904, and she with two 
Co., in the capacity of bookkeeper and served on its proprietary articles and nace ‘Norton. aged thirteen. and Sale and retail druggist, as city salesman. 
credit’ man. Muci of the early success jegisiative committees, and, in 1899, as Betty, aged five, survive him. His*civic He continued with Mr. Halliburton for 
of the company was due to his untiring one of its vice-presidents. us ye ‘iva. Seae ideal aA ites iss nearly five years and then succeeded him 
efforts. He was a man of few words, but Mr. Lange married Frances Emma Car- ae eonntte Polk he the community. mane @8 Proprietor. Mr, Halliburton had pre- 
was noted for his rugged honesty, and lile at Kenosha in 1869. She survives him cake faltc teis ‘being paid to his Un- viously purchased the store from Dr. 
straightforwardness. He watched closely with their two sons, Frederick O. and tiring and unselfish devotion to his Bond. 
the financial end of the business. ay Leonard E. Lange, and one daughter, Mrs. many duties oa Mr. 
Mr. Kinnan married Miss Jennie Whit- Js3mma B. Doyle. many duties. 


civic and poiilanthropic interests and was 
a member of the Columbus Chamber of 


Presbyterian Church of his city and was Two years before his death on January 
on its Board of Trustees for a number 16, 1922, Leonard A. Lange had retired 
of years. He belonged to the Columbus from an active business life at an age 
thletice Club and tae Columbus Coun- which seemed to entitle him to a rest. 


f 


Bond was so enthusiastic about his 
/ i enterprise that he often made business 
aker, who survives him, in February, . calls on his customers after closing his 
1885. About twenty years oa he a Charles I Hood Harry S. Kirk own store. In those days, in calling on 
fre active participation in business, al- ° - is ade ¢ i livering . > use 
ccm he Jotnined his interest in the 6. |, Mood Go. ke Kirk, Geary & Co., Sacramento, Cal. me tne one in Senverins weems. oe see 
Hise Pe well, Mass. 1864-1922 urally. his busine “_ jored, I we 
ally, s business prospered; he was 


Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co, until less 1845-1922 
than a year before his death. After re- Harry Stanton Kirk, president of Kirk, tireless; he knew nothing of gun and dog, 


tiring from business Mr. Kinnan went On February 5, 1922, at his home at Geary & Co., Sacramento, Cal., died in fishing tackle or golf; his heart was in 
each winter with his wife to their home Lowell. Mass., there passed out of this that city, February 12, 1922, of pneu- his work. One of his characteristics was 
at Pasadena, Cal., but they always spent life Char'es Ira Hood, a man who had monia following infiuenza. unfailing courtesy to traveling salesmen. 
a part of the year “among their old friends een identified with the drug business for Our. departed member was born at He had been one. The friendships he 
in Ohio. about three-quarters of a century, and gacramento, May 1864, the son of built up among them proved to be a big 
Mr. Kinnan was a member of the Con- Whose name was known around the world. fjenry Clay Kirk and Jennie Titus Kirk, #sset. In 1911 he sold his retail store to 
gregational Church, and also of the To- AS a breeder of fine stock, too, he had a and was educated in the local public his brother, W. C. Bond, and moved into 
ledo Club and the Country Club, and was reputation which extended far beyond his gehools. After graduation he entered the larger quarters, where he conducted a 
a Knight Templar. section of the country. ‘ wholesale establishment which had grown Wholesale business exclusively. Thus, from 
Mr. Hood was born at Chelsea, Vt.. De- out of a retail drug store founded by his @ small beginning, Mr. Bond built up a 
George P. Chandler cember 11, 1845, the son of Amos Hood father in 1854. In 1884 the business was business approximating a million dollars 
and Abigail C. Hood Nature has not reorganized with the admission of Will- @mnually. He did not consider his forty- 
The Sisson Drug Co., Hartford, Conn. blessed that State with means by which jam Geary to the firm, and the name was 04d employees as working for him, but 
1843 -1922 its citizens may pick up an easy living, changed to that under which it has since Tather as associates working with him. 
. so they know that if they would have jpeen kno The subjec f this sketch He Knew their families, could call each 
ae erry Chs er reside and . 7 : : . ; een known 1e subject oO th Sketch ee 4 s J one 
Geor Perry Chandler, president ar they must work and save. Mr. Hood did jpeeame associated with it in 1887. He Of their children by his or her given name, 
treasurer of the Sisson Drug Co., Hart- both. but he did not work hard enough advanced steadily vainine a thorough and was always interested in their affairs, 
ford, Conn., died at the Hartford Hospital to stunt his life, or save so closely as to knowledge of ‘the wholesale business, and It was one of his special pleasures to give 
January 15, 1922, as the result of an oper- prevent him from investing where tere the deat ‘Mr. Geary. in 1918 ‘be. @n annual picnic to his employees and 
ation. He was one of the most promi- were opportunities for good returns. His came baad Of ths conan, i a their families 
nent, business men of Hartford, and took father kept a country drug store. and eee ries gaa eae eas a in civic Mr. Bond was a member of the Ameri- 
an active part in matters relating to the until he was fifteen years old, the lad ana RAR RETA GAT aff k food ce feces p sania can Pharmaceutical Association, the South- 
welfare of his city, He was practically a qiyided his time among that institution, ward are in tha’ nant ities ne hie Se ties erm Drugs Club. of which he had been 
self-made man, and had developed the ‘46 village schools and the local bank. fee Pile ‘a. auPetied, as his wife: a President, and the Arkansas Association 
drug concern with which he began work fie then. May 6. 1861. went to Facet S rn ae tl VS jhe oi a ‘of Pharmacists. He was a member of the 
as a youth into one of the leading houses Where he immediately’ entered upon a atee, M ss Agnes Kirk vreuner, and & First Methodist Church South of this city, 
of its kind in New England. ' five years’ apprenticeship in the druz “oo? 7 “Snes AUK. a Scottish Rite Mason and a Shriner, and 
Mr. Chandler was born at Saxtons store of Dr. Samuel Kidder. At the end "We a registered pharmacist. 
River, Vt., September 15, 1843. the son of Of that term, Dr. Kidder having sold his William L. Andrus In 1914 Mr. Bond married Miss Alice 
ver ok be cae ale as are » the employ of Theo- New York Pharmacal Association, 5 EOE OS LAE SUC, Wee, with “aes 
years i dore & Co.,. for vears the leading four children born to them, survives. He 
; ¢ : Yonkers, N. Y. 1872-1922 is also survived by his mother, a sister, 


business the Hovey Drug Store at , : rf RB t n. Here h ntinued 

‘ ; . : og eens Te . . ri 1 sto ere e conti er U ’ 1 ; 
Greenfield, Mass. Several years later he til he reached the position of head William Loyal Andrus, treasurer of the Mrs, H. S. Hollis of Warren, Ariz., and a 
sought a wider field in Hartford Thomas aerenil clerk In June, 1870 New Yor Pharmacal Association, Yonk- brother, William C. Bond, of Little Rock. 


Sisson, who was then head of Lee, Sisson 
formed a partnership with a friend and 


business, he entered 


é 


& Co., put him to work January 1, 1865 ” en ere ‘ a : — March 3. 1922, at his . - 
' opened a drug store at Low: if which residenc n New York, in his fiftiet Charles H. Fletcher 


> > idl R7 ec » sy 
ace Tre ae me sort aia my en he became sole proprietor ; } His ve A . meg heen St for anout waves The C 
advanced age and Mr. Chandler succeeded ¢erey, courtesy and business ability soon WEUKS. | € Jol @ Centaur Co. New Vork, N. ¥. 
him as president and treasurer of the con- ™ade ‘‘Hood's Corner” the leading drug || Mr. Andrus was the eldest son of John 1838-1922 
cern, having for a long time theretofore Store In its city Among those who gave 4 ind Julia M Andrus, h s fathe r being Charles H. Fletcher, organizer and pres- 
been the active head and manager of the the young man encourarement at that [MOR EROE eee sae Yonke rs and former jdent of the Centaur Co., New York, died 
scalicnmee time ws h landlord Dr. J. c Aver ns ressman He Ww AS born at Yonkers, April 9, 1922, at Orange, N. J.. at the oie 
Mr. Chandler had a fine personality and The medic‘ne whic) has made Mr. Hood's September se 1872 acter attending the old age of eighty four years 
was a hard worker. The business which "ame most widely known was based on a pubic Ssenool and a private school he Mr. Fletcher was born on Pearl street 
he leaves is a monument to his ability as prescription ‘itten by a well-known Bos- pre pared for college at the ¢ entenary New York, in 1838, and received a c m- 
a man of rare discernment For many ton physician for 1 Lowell resident Collegiate Inst tute, | H ickettstown, N. J-, mon school education. While yet a boy 
vears he was treasurer of the Connecticut Through the liberal use of printer's ink @nd then entered Wesleyan University at he entered the employ of Demas Barnes 
Pharmaceutical Association and was ac Hood proprietary business outgrew Middletown, ‘onn., from which he re- @ Co., at that time said to be the largest 
tive in its affairs He was a member of the drug store and had to be housed in ceived his A. B, ‘ wholesale drug house in the country. This 
Lafayette Masonic Lodge of Hartford, @ special building. The company was in- Upon leaving college Mr. Andrus be- concern was also a large advertiser of its 
was liberal in his benefactions, and made orpvorated in 1901 came associated with his father, who was’ own Drake's Plantation Bitters 
life much easier for many less fortunate In May, 1911, Mr. Hood’s employes or- a manufacturing pharmacist and chemist. For about twenty years Mr. Fletcher 
beings. ganized and conducted a_ celebration of He was daily at the factory at Yonkers. applied himself to the study of the whole- 
Mr. Chandler married in 1865, the year the fift‘eth anniversary of toe beginning and upon the retirement of his father sale and proprietary business, and devel- 
he started in business at Hartford, Miss of his business life at Lowell. some years ago assumed complete con- oped an extraordinary acumen. He found 
Mary lWouise Rich, of Greenfield, Mass., Mr. Hood was one of the most courte- trol. He remained actively engaged in at Hyannis, on Cape Cod, Dr, Samuel 
who died in 1900. His second wife, whom ous and painstaking of men. He had a_ the business until his death, at the time Pitcher, a practicing physician with a 
he married in 1907, was Mrs. Cora P. large circ’e of warm friends, not only at of which, in addition to being treasurer of drug store, who had a formula for “a 
Weissheimer of Hartford, who survives Lowell but in the business associations the New York Pharmacal Association, substitute for castor oil.” In 1872 Mr 
him. He also leaves a son, George A. of which he was a member, including our he was president of the two associated Fletcher bought this formula. and was 
Chandler, who has two daughters. own, the Proprietary Association, the concerns, the Arlington Chemical Co. and taught by Dr. Pitcher how to make the 
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preparation, the work then being carried 
on in the loft of a stable which still 
Stands, the heating being done on a com- 
mon cook stove. In company with J. B. 
tose, Mr. Fletcher organized the firm of 
J. B. Rose & Co., which coined the name 
Castoria. For fifteen years no profits 
were withdrawn from the business except 
for the partners’ living expenses The 
rest was placed back in the _ business, 
mostly in advertising Dr. Pitcher died 
in 1904, In the early nineties Rose & Co 
were caught in the panic which brought 
disaster to many, and turned for help to 
Demas Barnes, who took over the busi- 
ness, retaining Mr. Fletcher to carry it on. 
Mr. Rose stepped out and went into the 
baking powder business, organizing what 
later became known as the Baking Pow- 
der Trust. He has since died. After Mr 
Barnes’ death, Mr. Fletcher carried on the 
business for the estate. Later the Cen- 
taur Co. was organized and he became its 
president and general manager, which 
position he filled until the time of his 
death. 

In 
knew 
was 
proach. 
tion, his 
To his work 
he was faithful. 


one who 
integrity 


of the deceased, 
him well has said :—‘His 
above quest.on, his honor above re- 
His word was a sacred obliga- 
promise an inviolable covenant. 
e was devoted, to his friends 
His manner was gentle, 
his bearing was amiable, and his greet- 
ings were cordial. He met you with out- 
stretched hands, soft spoken words and a 
cheerful smite. He was guileless as a 
child, and as tender as a woman. Sym- 
pathy. kindness, affability and refinement, 
all these mark his character. Our recol- 
lections of 5im are tender. We shall keep 
fresh and green the memory of a kindly, 
charming, knightly man.” 

Mr. Fletcher had not 
business for some months 
death. He was a member of the Mon- 
tauk Club of Brooklyn, the Columbia 
Yacht Club and the Hardware Club. He 
is survived by his wife and taree daugh- 


ters. 
Aaron S. Raymond 


Lincoln Drug Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
1844-1922 


Aaron S. Raymond, head of the Lincoln 
Drug Co., Lincoln, Neb., died April 20. 
1922. He was born at Niskayuna, Scie- 
nectady county, Néw York, November 25, 
1844, and went to Lincoln in 


speaking 


been active in 
prior to his 


1873 and 
there became one of the founders of Ray- 
mond Brothers’ wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. He retired from this line in 1897 
and helped to establish the Lincoln Drug 
Co., of which he w at first treasurer 
and then both treasurer and president 
until his death. 

Mr. Raymond 
of the old Union 
which afterward 
Club and is now 


of the founders 
League Club of Lincoln, 
became the Commercial 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce. At one time he was treasurer of 
the Lincoln Board of Trade and was a 
member of the banking firm of Raymond 
Brothers & Yeazel Co., at Hastings, Neb. 
He was also a director of the Lincoln 
& Fremont Railroad. He was an active 
member in the First Congregational 
church during his entire life at Lincoln. 
The deceased was the last of six 
brothers, sons of Rev. H. A. Raymond. 
He is survived by his wife; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. J. EK. Gavin and Miss Dorothy 
Raymond, and one son, Arthur Raymond. 


Edward Baumer 


The Will & Baumer Candle Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 1881-1922 


Edmund Baumer, vice-president of the 
Wiil & Baumer Candle Co., Ine., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., d-ed May 1, 1922, at the age 
of forty-one years. He was born Janu- 
ary 29, 1881, at Syracuse, the son of 
George J. Baumer, formerly director and 
vice-president of the Will & Baumer 
Candle Co., and lived there all his life. 
Mr. Baumer attended the Assumption 
Parochial School, and finished his course 
in the local high school. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the employ of his 
father’s company in the candle factory, 
and on the erection of the stearin plant 
was transferred to it. At the age of 
twenty-two he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the stearin works, and shortly 
afterward was elected a director of the 
company, subsequently becoming one of 
its vice-presidents. 

The deceased was an active member 
of the Assumption Catholic Church, was 
a Knight of Columbus, and a member of 
the Citizens Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Onondaga Golf and Country 
Club, and several caemical societies. He 
was a man of great activity and genial 
character, which endeared him to a large 
circle of friends. His wife and one son 


survive. 
John F. Alsfasser 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., Chicago, 
lil. 1865-1922 

Just a few weeks after his retirement 
from his position as treasurer of the De- 
voe & Raynolds Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
John J. Alsfasser died, at the age of 
fifty-seven years, May 30, 1922. He had 
been in the employ of that company for 
about thirty years and had risen by his 
own efforts from a clerkship through va- 
rious positions to the one he relinquished 
on the first day of the month in which 
he died. He was also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the company. 

The deceased was born at La Porte, 
Ind., May 19, 1865, and was graduated 
by the high school there before he went 
to Chicago to seek his fortune Seven 
years before his death he had bought a 
place at Pecatonica, Ill., at waich he had 
looked forward to spending his declining 
years in peace and comfort. He was a 
member of the Hardware Club of Chicago 
and the Rockford Country Club, and was 
a Mason and a Shriner. 

In summing up his character 
knew the deceased intimately has 
“Mr. Alsfasser was direct, sincere and 
upright in all his relations with his 
fellow-men, and was a leader in every 
movement for the public welfare. He 
met every demand the best American 
citizenship in his home, business, social 
and civic life, and his active career was 
a valuable asset to any community in 
which he was placed. He was f 


was one 


one who 
said :— 


of 


a man ol 
exceptional business ability whom friends 
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sought for advice when in doubt about 
any commercial problem.” 
Surviy our deceased 
wife, who Miss 
their marriage, Se} mber 9, 
two é I wari £ 
5 Alsfasser of ago, | Ir 
Alsf ; nental, ( 


mother, three sisters and 


surviy 


member are his 
Goldwood be 
1895, and 
Clarence 
ving 


ng 
was fore 


sons 
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Charles Bernstein 


Lasker & Bernstein, Inc., 
1847-1922 
formerly 
Inc., 
the 
was 


New York 


president 
New York, 
age of sev 
one of the 
preceded the 
the latter 
and even 
months 


Charles Bernstein, 
Lasker & Bernstein, 
died June 10, 1922, at 
enty-five years He 
founders of the firm which 
corporation and his position in 
was largely an honorary one, 
tais he had resigned about six 
before his death. 

Mr. Bernstein was born in 
1847. He attended the public 
the village in which he was 
when seventeen years of age 
America with practically no money, 
with no knowledge of the English 
guage. The account of his rise in 
country reads almost like a romance, 

It happened that one of the young im- 
migrant's friends was selling sponges, and 
he decided to start peddling these around 
the streets of New York. By hard work 
and frugality he managed to save a little 
money, which enabled him gradually to 
enlarge his business. At the end of his 
first year in New York, he and Gustav 
Lasker formed the firm of Lasker & 
Bernstein, which did business successive- 
ly at 133 William street, 161 William 
street and 2: seekman street, the latter 
being the company’s present location, He 
had a likable personality and quickly 
made a large number of friends, whom 
he held long as he and they lived. 

About tairty years ago Nathan Bern- 
stein was admitted to the firm, and later 
on the sons of the three partners were 
also made members. Soon after the 
sponge business had been well established 
the firm started to handle chamois skins, 
and built up a business which now has 
ramifications in all corners of the globe. 
In 1916 Mr. Bernstein retired from active 
participation in tae business, which was 
then incorporated, with him president, 

The deceased held membership in sev- 
eral clubs in New York and was always 
a liberal contributor to charitable work. 
He was married forty-three years ago, 
and had one _ son, Allen M. Bernstein, 
who succeeded him president of the 
business. His Wife also survives. 


Reginald P. Rowe 


National Lead Co., New York 
1850-1922 
Reginald P. Rowe, vice-president of the 
National Lead Co., New York, and man- 
ager of its Atlantic branch, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, that State, July 17, 
1922, at the age of seventy-two years. 
He had not been active in business for 
about a year prior to his demise. 
was born in Barbados, 


of 


Germany in 
school in 
born, and 
came to 
and 
lan- 
this 


as 


as 


as 


Mr. Rowe West 
Indies, the son of an Episcopal clergyman, 
and went to New York in 1864. He grad- 
uated from Danbury Institute and the 
Trinity School and was awarded a schol- 
arship at Columbia University, of which 
he only partially availed himself, he 
was impatient to enter upon a mercantile 
career. 

The first employment of the deceased 
was with D. F. Tiemann & Co., where he 
quickly developed such ability as a sales- 
man that his work attracted the attention 
of other houses in the paint line. Later 
he was engaged by C. T. Raynolds & Co., 
and from their employ he went to the 
Brooklyn White Lead Co., of which he 
became vice-president and manager, When 
the white lead interests were consolidated 
into the National Lead Co, in 1891, he 
became vice-president and director and 
later manager of that company’s Atlantic 
branch, which positions he retained to the 
time of his death. On two occasions he 
declined the offer of the presidency of the 
National Lead Co., as he felt he could 
best serve the concern in the positions he 
held. 

Mr. Rowe was vice-president and di- 
rector of the Baker Castor Oil Co., the 
United Lead Co. and the Magnus Co. He 
was also active in trade associations, and 
was one of the organizers and an hon- 
orary member of the Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club of New York, and its president 
in 1889. He became a member of the 
New York Drug and Chemical Club in 
1897, and was elected to its presidency a 
year later, He was also a member of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, the 
New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation, the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce and a number of social clubs, among 
the latter being the Crescent Athletic 
Club, the Lincoln Club of Brooklyn, and 
the Cherry Valley Golf Club. 

Business was Mr. Rowe's 
was always accessible to his company’s 
customers. His personal magnetism, ex- 
treme friendliness and absolute fairness 
won for him a host of friends. His busi- 
ness acumen was recognized by his ac- 
quaintances, and he was frequently called 
upon to act as arbitrator in the settlement 
of business differences. His genial per- 
sonality gained the affection even of those 
whom he met in the most casual way, and 
particularly attracted to him hosts of 
young men, of whom he was always a 
welcome associate. 


Charles E. Potts 


The C. E. Potts Drug Co., Wichita, Kan. 
1845-1922 


Charles E. Potts, founder of the C. E. 
Potts Drug Co., Wichita, Kan., died at 
the Virginia Hotel, Long Beach, Cal., July 
30, 1922. He had retired from active 
business several years before, and was 
on a trip with his wife when the end 
came. 

Mr. 
Warren 
He went to 
been engaged in 
drug business in Ohio for a number of 
years. The C. E. Potts Drug Company 
was the first business of its nature to be 
established at Wichita. 

Mr. Potts was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wichita, and was 
held in high esteem. He was president of 


as 


hobby. He 


was born at Waynesville, 
Ohio, September 5, 1845. 
1890, after having 
and wholesale 


Potts 
County, 
Wichita in 
the retail 


October 16, 


the Perpetual Building and Loan Associa- 
t.on froin 1594 until nis death In other 
ways he showed his public spirit, and did 
many things to help build up Wichita and 
the surrounding country. He was for 
years a director of the Wichita Young 
Men’s Christian Association, was a trus 
tee of the original Commercial Club of 
that city, and was a member of other 
organizations which have influenced for 
good the educational and business inter- 
ests of the community in wh.ch he lived 
Besides his wife the deceased is sur- 
vived by four ch.ldren, Howard N. Potts 
Mrs, Charles A. Englehart, and Miss Ab- 
bie Potts, all of Wichita, and Mrs, Mary 
Potts Meyer, of St. Paul. E 


Thomas M. Starkie 


The Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1867-1922 


Thomas M. Starkie, vice-president of 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin, of Cieveiana, 
Ohio, and general manager of that firm's 
business, died suddenly, August 3, at New 
York, at the age of fifty-five years. 

Mr. Starkie was born April 24, 1867, at 
Manchester, England. He was brought to 
this country when about eleven years of 
age. After attending the public schools 
he went into business. His first position 
was with Heller & Hirsch, who were as- 
sociated with William F. Jobbing in the 
National Fertilizer Co., with which house 
he stayed but a short time. Later he was 
connected with the old firm of Jobbins & 
Ruynbeke, of Aurora, Ill. This firm ulti- 
mately became William F, Jobbins & Co., 
and Mr. Starkie was with this house be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty year Dur- 
ing that time he became an expert in 
glycerin production and traveled exten- 
sively in various foreign countries, where 
glycerin plants were installed. In this 
way he became well ac ,uainted with the 
practical and theoretical side of the bus.- 
ness. This experience prepared him for 
a position offered him in 1914 by the house 
With which he spent the remainder of his 
life. At first he went to Philadelphia, and 
took entire charge of the firm’s offices in 
that city. On the death of the manager 
of that firm's New York branch in April, 
1917, Mr. Starkie went to that city, and 
became New York manager, vice-presi- 
dent, and a director in the company. 
Under his able leadership the company’s 
business flourished, and his death created 
a large vacancy on its staff. 

In civic matters as well as in philan- 
thropic work, Mr. Starkie was active in an 
unostantatious way. He was a member 
of the Masonic order and intensely de- 
voted to its teachings. 

Mr. Starkie was married early in life, 
His wife died, leaving him with four boys 
and a girl. His second wife, who was 
Miss Steineman, of Minster. Ohio, sur- 
vives him, with the two children born to 
them and her four step-children. 


Alfred Vogeler 


Alfred Vogeler Drug Company, 
c.nnati, Ohio. 1861-1922 
Alfred Vogeler, president of the Alfred 
Vogeler Drug Company, Cineinnati, Ohio, 
died of heart disease in his room in a 
Detroit hotel, August 6, 1922, He had 
left Cincinnati a few days previously, 
seemingly in his usual good health, for a 
short business trip. He was sixty-one 
years old, having been born at Cuincin- 
nati, August 20, 1861. In his early youth 
he attended the public schools of that 
city. 
In 1875 Mr. 
the birthplace 


Cin- 


Germany, 


Vogeler went to 
r Frederick 


of his fatser, 
Vogeler, for a five-year course in the 
public schools of that country. He then 
returned to America, and after a six-year 
association with Lehn & Fink, of New 
York, became actively engaged at his 
native city in the drug business. 

The present Vogeler company had its 
inception in a retail drug store located at 
the corner of Sixth and Main streets, 
Cincinnati, in 1849. In 1860 Mr. Vogeler's 
father became a partner in th.s company, 
which soon afterward entered the whole- 
sale field. The name of the firm was 
changed several times and in 1880, when 
Otto Stein was made a partner, it became 
F. Vogeler & Co. Mr. Vogeler transferred 
his interest to his son, Alfred, in 1888, 
and the Stein-Vogeler Drug Company was 
tonen incorporated. In 1901 Mr. Stein 
withdrew and formed another company 
and the old concern was reorganized, Mr. 
Vogeler becoming president, treasurer and 
general manager, and William F. Wag- 
ner, secretary. In the following year the 
name was changed to the Alfred Vogeler 
Drug Company. Mr. Vogeler was first 
vice-president of our association in 1920- 
1921. 

In summing up 
teristics. one who 
said :—‘‘Possessed of a 
retiring disposition, Mr. 
loved by all with whom 
tact. His heart was 
welfare and success 
and in him the 
rising druggists always found a sympa- 
thetic adviser and wise counsellor and 
the older pharmacist at all times a true 
and trusty friend.” . 

In 1884 he married Miss Luise Vesper- 
man, who survives him, as do a _ son, 
Karl Alfred, who succeeds his father in 
the company, and three daughters, Mrs. 
R. P. Strauss and Mrs. Elsa Wallace, of 
Cincinnati, and Mrs. Albert Strauss, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


William Scott 
Kiefer-Stewart Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 1850-1922 

William Scott, president of 
Stewart Company, Indianapolis, 
August 11, 1922, at his summer home at 
Brockville, Ont. He was a native of Ire- 
land, to which place his ancestors had 
moved from Scotland many generations 
before his birth, and was seventy-two 
years old. The place of his birth was 
Newton Cunningham, County Donegal, 
and its date was April 6, 1850. His 
father was a Presbyterian clergyman, and 
his mother was a at-granddaughter of 
a duke of Argyle. 

It was largely through 
of Samuel McKay, an old 
father’s flock, who had 
America, that Mr. Scott 
country as a boy. He 
with George Stuart & 
phia. Later obtained a 


his 
was 


personal charac- 
near to him has 
very modest and 
Vogeler was be- 
he came in con- 
always with the 
the drug trade 
generation of 


of 
younger 


the Kiefer- 
Ind., died 


ere 


influence 
of his 


the 
member 
emigrated to 
came to this 
entered business 
Co. of Philadel- 
position with 


H. 
he 


1922—N. W. D. A. Extra 


the Samuel McKay Co., grain dealers, of 
same city, and in 1871 was sent to 
olis to take charge of his firm’s 
there. He started the 
grain brokers, at the 
and later became asso- 
Daniel Stewart Drug 
When toat concern was consolidated 
the A. Kiefer Drug Co. in 1915, Mr. 
be me the president of the new 
cern, now the Kiefer-Stewart Co. 

Mr. Scott was one of the organizers of 
Board of Tr Indianapolis in 
and was one of governors of the 
from 1882, and its sident in 
and 1889. He was on ie Indian- 
School Board for n.ne years, and 
served it as president in 1896 and 1897. 
He was active in church affairs, and at 
the time of dis death the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Second 
Presbyterian Church Indianapolis. He 
was the oldest living past master of the 
Ancient Land Marks Lodge of Masons 
and a member of the Scottish Rite and 
Shrine. Mr. Scott was an active member 
in our assoc‘ation and was our vice-presi- 
dent in 1916. 

In 1880 the 
Martha Stewart, 
Stewart. who, with 
G. Barret Moxley, 


Theodore R. L. Loud 


The New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Inc., New York. 1859-1922 


Theodore Richard Lockerman Loud, 
vice-pres.dent and general manager of 
the New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Inc., of Néw York, was instantly killed 
on the afternoon of August 19, 1922, when 
an automobile in which he with a party 
of friends was enjoying a holiday over- 
turned near Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Loud was born in 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
mercial life began at Easton, 
he was connected with the drug 
after receiving an education 
John’s College, Annapolis. His talent as 
a salesman quickly developed and he 
soon was a traveling representative of 
Coffin, Redington & Co. of San Francisco, 
He formed a connection with Merck & 
Co. of New York, in 1884, and went witn 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works of St. 
Louis, in 1904, 

In 1916 Mr. Loud joined the staff of 
the New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
Inc., as vice-president and general man- 
ager, after aving spent a_ period of 
activity in advertising field with the 
Butterick ations. Under his able 
direction business of the chemical 
concern continued to develop and at the 
time of his death its Board of Directors 
had plans in hand which on January Il, 
next, would nave placed him in a position 
of wider influence and greater respons- 
ibility. 

In addition to 
Mr. Loud possessed 


the 
Indiana] 

brokerage 
Wiliam 
Indiana capital 
ciated with the 


business 
Scott Co., 
Co. 
with 
Scott 
con- 


the ide ot 
1871 
board 
1888 


the 


apolis 


was 


M'ss 
Daniel 
Mrs. 


deceased married 
daughter of 
their daughter, 
survive him. 


1859 on the 
His com- 
Md., where 
business 
St. it. 


the 
publ 
the 


sales ability 
the qualifications of 
an excellent executive. He ga.ned the re- 
spect of h.s fellow-workers by his busi- 
ness judgment and devotion to tne inter- 
of those associated with him. He 
was a man of wide acquaintance. Tiis 
early years asa traveling salesman carried 
him from coast to coast and wherever he 
went he made a host of friends who re- 
mained loyal t years. He 


pronounced 


ests 


throughout the 
was a member of the New York Drug and 
Chemical Club aud president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. 
Surviving Mr. Loud is 
Eunice Chase Loud. 


William Buell Stewart 


Allcock Manufacturing Co., New York 
1852-1922 

William Buell Stewart, vice-president of 
the Alicock Manufacturing Co., of New 
York, died September 5, at his home at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. He was in his 
seventieth year. 

Mr. Stewart was born in 
1852, the son of Alexander Stewart, 
formeriy of Aberdeen, Scotland. He came 
to this country forty years ago to become 
an executive in the Areade File Works. 
When that concern moved to Anderson, 
Ind., he became associated with the Bay 
State Shoe and Leather Co. These two 
business connections lasted about nine 
years. Thirty-one years ago Mr. Stewart, 
at the solicitation of Franklin Brandreth, 
president of the Porous Plaster Co., be- 
came connected with that concern and 
later became its vice-president, with 
offices in New York. That company later 
became the Allcock Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Stewart was a quiet man, a home- 
loving individual whose interests in life 
centered in his family and the success 
of his business. In his community he was 
respected and loved for uprightness of 
character and amiability of spirit, and 
in the trade he had a host of friends. 

Surviving our deceased member are 
wife, Mrs. Ida Thompson Stewart, 
one son, Gordon Stewart. 

Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings a 
picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. 


Harry A. Antram 


The F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1864-1922 


Antram, sales 
the #. N. Burt Co;, Ltd., 
suddenly, of heart failure, 
at Chicago, whither he 
business. 

Mr. Antram was born ina 
Cincinnati, December 10, 1864, and spent 
his boyhood there. As a young man he 
showed marked business ability. He 
moved to Chicago and soon held a 
responsible position with the _ Pictorial 
Printing Co. of that city. Later he 
became associated with the Randolph Box 
and Paper Co. there. 

For many years Mr. 
member of the Chicago 
He was very active in the 
and his marked ability in 
as an entertainer placed him in a posi- 
tion where he was much in demand at 
club functions. It was while a member 
of this club that Mr. Antram started a 


his wife, Mrs. 


Canada in 


his 
and 


manager for 
Buffalo, died 
September 2, 
had gone on 


Harry A. 


suburb of 


Antram was a 
Athletic Club. 

club’s affairs 
theatricals and 
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movement which found 
much favor with h.s fellow-clubmen. 
To this day the practice, instituted by 
Mr. Antram, of spreading cheer to the 
city’s poor, particularly at Christmas and 
other holidays, has been maintained. 
This is but one example of his expres- 
sion of charity toward his fellow men, 
which spirit was manifested not only 
in giving material aid to the poor, but 
in frequent visits to hospitals and other 
institutions to cheer the inmates, and in 
his kindly attitude toward all. He was 
an excellent reader of verse, and used 
this gift as one way to spread cheer. 

In 1913 Mr. Antram went to Buffalo to 
accept the position of sales manager for 
the F. N. Burt Co., Ltd. His engaging 
personality soon won him many friends 
there. He was a Mason, and a Knight 
Templar, a member of the Ellicott Park 
and Buffalo Athletic clubs and the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Bertha G. Antram, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Lathrop P. Smith. 


Anthony Will 


The Will & Baumer Candle Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 1864-1922 


Within less than six months 
death of Vice-President Baumer, of the 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., President Anthony Will, of that 
concern, died suddenly while playing golf 


H. H. Robinson:- the 
the reading of these 
moment and bow our heads in respect, 
from the members, I move that we 

President Groover :—lI should 
in silent prayer. 

(Those present 
minute. ) 


g00d-fellowship 


after the 


-It has been 
memorials, to 


arose and stood 


President Groover :—Next is the report on “Local Associations,” 


Mr. Faxon read the following 


Report of Committee 


Local associations of wholesale drug- 
gists have proved their usefulness and 
value to their members well during 
past years and more so in the last tHree 
or four years that but little can be said 
on their beha'f now that is not already 
fully apprec.ated. The complexity of our 
current problems is such that it would 
Seem desirable at his time to point out 
the importance of conference at frequent 
intervals among wholesale druggists in 
territor.es common to each other. In 


so 


President Groover:—You have heard 

pleasure? 

that the 

i Groover :—If there are no 
Should ]1_ke to take up next tie 

not here. We will ask the secretary to 


Secretary Waterbury read the 


I move 
ident 


custom 
pause 
and if 
proceed in 
like the association to stand for just one minute 


with 


report 
objections it 


read 
following 


D. A. Extra 


Country Club, 
was fifty-eight 


Golf 


99 
LUse 


and 
He 


at the Onond 
September 17 
years old, 

Mr. Will w born at 
Upon leavin high school he 
brothers in t candle-making 
begun by their father, In 1890 
ness had grown to such an extent 
branch factor opened at St. 
and for twelve years Mr. Will 
manager of that branch, applying 
to the work with such diligence that he 
became ill and developed heart trouble 
He was president and general manager of 
the company at the time of his death, and 
also president of the Hotel Syracuse Co., 
vice-president and director of the Syra- 
cuse Journal Co., president of the Savoy 
Theatre Co., a director of the Chapin- 
Skelton Co., the City Bank Trust Co. and 
the Onondaga Wigwam Co. In addit.on 
he was a member of the convention com- 
mittee of the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Onondaga Golf and Country 
Club, the Century Club, the Rotary Club, 
the Citizens’ Club, the Automobile Club 
of Syracuse and the Anglers’ Association. 

Mr .Will had been married twice. His 
first wife, Mrs. Mathilda Will, died in 
1911, leaving two sons, who still survive, 
namely, Harold H, Will, now of New 
York, a branch manager of the candle 
company, and Louis Will. His second 
wife, Mrs. Arlene Ingham Will, survives 
him, as do his two brothers, Louis Will, 
former mayor of Syracuse, and Albert J. 
Will. 


Syracuse in 1864. 
joined his 
bus.ness 
the busi- 
that a 
Louis, 
was the 
himself 


Was 


association for years, upon 
in the regular routine of business for a 
there is no more fitting suggestion 
that way. 


of this 


bowed heads in silent prayer for one 


by Mr. Faxon. 


report: 


on Lecal Associations 


times like these 
individual are most 


the opinions of any one 
useful when shared 
with those of others whose immediate 
problems similar if not identical. 

It is w the tsaought that continued 
interest and activity in local association 
work be shown by members that your 
committee presents th.s report We also 
recommend that members now ited in 
territories where no associations exist 
take steps toward the formation of such 
for their mutual benefit. 


the reading of the report. What is your 


Board of Control. 
that course 
The chairman is 


referred to the 
will take 
Committee 


be 


membership 
the report 
report :— 


Report of Committee on Membership 


conditions in the drug 
business that have prevailed during the 
last few years, the Committee on Mem- 
bership has not undertaken any aggressive 
campaign for new members. Active mem- 
berships have been sought by a consider- 
able number of houses styling themselves 
as wholesale druggists, whose actual 
operations upon investigation have been 
found to be primarily designed for the 
purpose of selling intoxicating liquor un- 
der the name of the drug trade. The 
character of business done by such houses 
your committee regards as_ sufficient 
reason for declining to report favorably 
upon such applications. 

We have approved 
five active members, 
members, and recommend 
tion. 


Because of the 


applications of 
associate 
for elec- 


the 
seventeen 
them 


Honorary Member 
We also recommend the election of 
Clayton F.. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, as 
an honorar member. Mr. Shoemaker is 
a past president of the association and 

has retired from active business. 
Below are the names of the applicants 
recommended for election: 


Active Members 


Cawthon-Coleman Co., Selma, 


Ala. ; 


have heard 
Will you 
with 

after 

take 


President Groover :—You 
mendations of the committee. 
Cc. S. Martin:—In accordance 

be posted and acted upon 
President Groover:—lIt will 
twenty-four hours. 

Next we wi take up 

Secretary Waterbury :—Mr. 
he wrote and asked that this report 
Control. It is simply a summary of 
the United States and a report on 
National Council and 


must 


report of 
Taylor, 

be 

the 


his 


the 


take 
our 
twenty-four 
the 


the 
our 
read 
activities of 
attendance at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

President Groover:—If there are no objections, 


Florence Wholesale Drug Co., Florence, 
S. C. (transfer of membership held by 
Gate City Drug Co.) ; Goodwin Drug Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Mullen & Haynes, 
Owensboro, Ky.; Oregon Drug Co., Eu- 
gene, Oregon; G. R. Lewis Drug Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (transfer of mem- 
bership held by Hebley Drug Co.). 


Associate Members 


Baird & McGuire, Holbrook, Mass.; M 
J. Breitenbach Co., New York City; Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ciba 
Co., New York City ; De Long Hook & Eye 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fitch, F. W., Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; Fitzgerald Mfg. Co 
Torrington, Conn. ; Germecide Co., Denver, 
the T. J. Holmes Co., Boston, 

A. O. Leonard, Inc., New York 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
York City. 


Colo, ; 
Mass. ; 
City ; 
New 
(Reinstated ) 
Chemical Co., 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 
Va.; Arthur Stallman, New 
Vitamon Corporation, New 
White Rabbit Dye Co., St. 
the Wilson Laboratories, 
Western Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. ; 

Richmond, 
York City; 
York City; 
Louis, Mo, ; 
Chicago, Ill; 


Orangine 


recom- 
whole? 
report 


the reading of the report, and the 
these up separately or as a 
by-laws, I understand taat this 
hours’ time. 


usual course, then, and be posted for 
Councillor. 
Councillor, 
and referred to 
the Chamber of 


the various me¢é 


National 
National 
by title 


is not here, and 
the Board of 
Commerce of 
tings of the 
that course. 


it will take 


Report of National Councillor in Chamber of Com- 
merce, U.S. A. 


the 
business men 
country at heart. 
enclosing 
meeting of 


I with pleasure submit my report as 
national councillor representing our asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the national 
councillors at Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 8-9, 1922, and at the tenth annual 
meeting of the chamber of commerce of 
the United States at Washington, D. C., 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1922. 

Our members so well 
with the work of the chamber on account 
of the amount of literature sent them by 
the chamber that it is difficult for me to 
make a report that will be interesting to 
them unless I go over the work that was 
done at each meeting, and I think it best 
to make a summary report that will take 
in the most important part of the meet- 
ings. You cannot attend the meetings 
without becoming interested in them, and 
the more you attend the greater the in- 
terest. 

The meeting of national councillors was 
largely attended from every section of the 
United States. All five of the meetings 
were extremely interesting and the ad- 
dresses made were well received. There 
were many who took opposite views of 
the topics discussed, but it did good in 
vetting the opinion of those who were 
opposed to the different propositions sub- 
mitted and helped to arrive at concrete 
decisions, The national councillors are of 
ereat assistance to the board of directors 


are acquainted 


body of 
of the 


advisory 
interest 


chamber as an 


and 
who have the 


the program of the 
the chamber of 
States, May 15- 
as part of my re 

the program sum 


I am also 
tenth annual 
commerce of 
18, 1922, and submit it 
port. If you will read ° 
mary you will observe the amount of 
business it represents and the great good 
accomplished by the chamber The more 
you study the work done by the chamber 
the more you become interested in it. I 
can speak from experience, having at- 
tended all the meetings except one since 
we became members of the chamber It 
is a work that every business man should 
become familiar with, for it will help 
him in own business, and I heartily 

that all business men a 


recommend : take a 
deep interest in the chamber’s work and 
the chamber 


render the secretary of all 
the assistance they can. For the infor- 
mation of the board of control and the 
members of the association I am enclosing 
a summary of the activities of the cham- 
ber from June 1, 1921, to July 30, 1922 
This is a very interesting account of the 
activities of the chamber for the past 
year, and I wish to also file this as part 
of my report, and in event the members 
wish this read it can be done when my 
report is called for. 


the United 
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next most important consideration 
business man is for the chamber to 
have a home of its own The cornerstone 
lay.ng of the home for the chamber was 
performed Tuesday, May 16, 1922, at 5:15 
p. m A large number of members at 
tended the exercises, which were very 
interesting ‘lhe addresses were all good 
and very impressive. We will soon have 
a home that the members will be proud of 

Of particular interest to our members 
is toe fact that after an aggressive cam- 
paign, G. Barret Moxley won a large ma- 
jority of the votes to fill a vacancy in 
the directorate of the chamber, repre- 
senting the Department of Domestic Dis- 
tribution. It was only the geographical 
allotment of directors that kept Mr. Mox- 
ley from getting this important place. 

I would recommend that we continue 
our membership in the chamber and that 
our members render the chamber all the 
assistance they can. Mr. Walter V. 
Smith was unable to be present. Mr. H. 
H. Robinson was with me on Wednesday. 

I wish to thank President Groover for 
honoring me with reappointment as na- 
tional councillor representing our associa- 
tion. I have endeavored to discharge my 
duties to the best of my ability. 


Summary of Activities 


The following report summarizes the princi- 
pal activities of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States during the last year, In 
these activities the chamber has had the con- 
structive co-operation of its organization mem- 
bers. The work of the chamber is effective 
largely to the degree that its membership re- 
sponds to calls for co-operative effort. It is 
because the chamber is known to express the 
views of American business as represented in 
the organization in its membership that the 
plans and policies which it advocates are re- 
ceived with respect by Congress, by executive 
officials and by the public. 


Mid-Year Meeting of National Council 


developments in the chamber’s 
work led the chamber’s Board of Directors to 
call upon the national councillors for their 
advice, and accordingly a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council was held in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9, 1922 This meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of organization mem- 
bers, including their presidents and secretaries, 
who were invited to attend together with the 
national councillors. 

At this meeting the 
dressed by Mr. A. ©€ sedford, chairman of 
the Executive Committee and _ vice-president 
of the chamber, who discussed the importance 
of the co-operation of the organization mem 
bers of the chamber and particularly the duties 
of national councillors A thorough descriy 
tion of the new method of nominating direc- 
tors was given by the resident vice-president 
The most important business before the na 
tional councillors, however (in fact, the 
sion for their assembly for advice) were re- 
ports from the chamber’s Committee on Rail- 
roads and also a report from the Committee 
on a Metric System 

The chamber's Railroad Committee 
tinued as one of the most diligent 
uable committees in the chamber’s 
tion In a report submitted in January, o> 
it outlined a plan for the creation of a Com- 
missioner-Genera! of Transportation to serve 
representative of the public in trans- 
portation matters before the Federal Govern- 
ment as the personal appointee and agent of 
the President. After long and able dis 
of the proposal it was the opinion of the coun- 
cil that the mmittee’s suggestion should not 
be acted upon at the present time, but that 
the ommittee should be requested to continue 
its study of the operation of the Transportation 
act With this advice of the council the board 
concurred 

Widespread discussion onsiderable 
tation for compulsory the metric 
tem as the official system of weights and meas- 
ures in the Unite States led to the appoint- 
ment, early in 921, of a Committee on the 
Metric System to consider the question and 
report to the Board of Directors The com- 
mittee after prolonged study submitted its re 
port to the board setting forth the arguments 
in favor and against the metric system and 
recommending that the questions involved be 
submitted to referendum The report was con- 
sidered by the board at its November meeting, 
and it was decided that the advice of the Na- 
tional Council at its next meeting be requested 
as to whether or not a referendum should at 
the present time be conducted by the chambe 

At the February meeting of the National 
Council the subject was placed on the pro- 
gram with speakers in advocacy and in oppo- 
sition to the metric system A number of 
speakers took part in the general discussion 
of its merits and the advisability of submit- 
ting the subject to referendum The council 
advised the Board of Directors that the re- 
port should not be immediately submitted to 
referendum, but that it should have consid- 
eration by the board at a more opportune time. 
The board concurred in the advice of the Na- 
tional Council. 


The New Building 


given much attention during 
related to the new build- 
made in the comple- 
and while the 
yet in hand, it 
actual work of 


The 
for a 


Important 


councillors were ad- 


has con- 
and val- 
organiza 


ussion 


ag! 


svs 


and « 


use of 


The board has 
the year to questions 
ing Progress has been 
tion of the building fund, 
tire amount required is not 
seemed wise to begin the 

struction 
The plans for the 
finally approved at a meeting on 
15 and on February 7, 1922, specific 
tion to build was given to the Building Com 
mittee whose membership was then increased 
by adding the president, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, treasurer and resident vice 
president At the same time the board directed 
the Building Committee ‘“‘t provide that the 
actual construction of the building is to be 
upon the American plan or open-shop basis, 
that is, that union and non-union men shall 
be employed without discrimination.’’ Within 
a short time thereafter the wrecking of the 
building upon the site of the chamber’s new 
home began. and the cornerstone was laid on 
May 17, 1922 Excavation work is completed 
the land is now ready for actual building 


en- 
has 
con- 


accordingly 
November 
authoriza 


building were 


and 1 


work. 


The Railroads 
have been expecte 
upon certain prov 
act, the enactment f 
ated as the result of 
members through 
annual meetings 
Committee on In- 
hearings on two 
repea provisions of the 
act which laid upon the Inter- 
Commission the duty to fx 
provide an adequate re 
and the other to repeal 
increased the authority 
Commission over 


1, at 


sions 


perhaps t 

made 
tation 
advoc 


As was 
have been 
of the Transpor 
which the chamber 
action by organization 
referenda and declarations at 
In O 1921, the Senate 
t Jommerce began 

1 those 


tacks 


erstate 
bills 
Transportation 
ymmerce 
as would 

roads, 
which 

Commerce 


one t 


state C 
such rates 
turn to the 
those provisions 
of the Interstate 
intrastate rates. 
Both of these pr 
were jin accordance 
large majorities in 
railway leg 
und Railroad 
the passage of e 
extremely injurious to 
mental to the publi 


act of 1920 
adopted by 
remedial 


visions of the 
with principles 
the referendum on 
ation and the chamber's officers 
Committee were convinced that 
ther of these bills would be 
the railroads and detri- 
good Accordingly, in 


29 


was laid before 
the chamber’s membership and their co-opera- 
tion in opposing thes« bills was requested. 
The response was generous and neither of these 
bills has made progress 
The chambe: was also directly instrumental 
in arranging for the appearance of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as the spokesman of the 
publie before the In.ers mmerce Com- 
mission in its investigations and hearings on 
railroac and revenues in February of this 
lowing preliminary correspondence 
h Secretary Hoover, a fo mal request was 
ressed to the chairman of the commission, 
on February 3 Mr. Hoover appeared be- 
I the commission and there outlined the 
ituation of the railroads from the point of 
of the Depa:tment of Commerce. His 
an unusually effective picture 
ynditions and contained important sugges- 
tions of broad principles designed to solve the 
problem, 


November, the entire situation 


The Railroad Strike 


fall of 1921 threat of a nation-wide 
railroad strike and all that it implied received 
immediate and vigorous attention. The cham- 
ber’s position wag placed unmistakably before 
the pubic by the president of the chamber. 
As the chamber's position was based on earlier 
and repeated action of constituent members 
through referenda and at annual meetings, it 
was to be expected that the membership would 
give its strong support This expectation was 
abundantly fulfilled. 


Merchant Marine 
In two referenda the 


In the 


national chamber has 
become committed to certain policies relating 
to the upbuilding of an American merchant 
marine. To the adoption of these policies and 
the development of other government policies 
through the Shipping Board and the liquida- 
tion of the affairs of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation the chamber’s Merchant Marine 
Committee has given continuous attention as 
part of the work of the Marine Bureau of the 
Transportation and Communication Depart- 
ment. The recommendations of the Adminis- 
tration for the disposal of the remainder of 
the government-owned fleet of merchant ves- 
sels and the extension of government aid 
hereafter to private operators of American 
vessels have brought the situation sharply to 
public attention. Reports have been submitted 
to the board from the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, and, as suggested by the board, rep- 
resentatives of the chamber hope to appear at 
an early date before the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees in support of the policies to 
which the chamber is committeed and which 
are embodied in the Administration merchant 
marine bill. In the meantime the committee 
is authorized to report such further recom- 
mendations as it may reach as to other poli- 
cles to which the chamber ig not yet com- 
mitted, and it is in recognition of the vital 
importance of shipping problems at this time 
that the merchant marine was one of the main 
topics of discussion at the tenth annual meei- 
ing 


Other Transportation Questions 


Through the transportation and communica- 
tion department much attention has been given 
to highway development, including the policy 
of the Federal Government and its relations 
to State activities Th°oughout the yea from 
national council.ors of several organizations 
the chamber has received the suggestion that 
it should consider and determine upon a policy 
with reference to the projected Great-Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway. In the proper devel- 
opment of our waterways the chamber has con- 
sistently shown its inte through declara- 
tions of general policy adopted at several an- 
nual meetings In recognition of the increas- 
ing importance of the question at the present 
time the Board of Directors recently author- 
ized the appointment of a ial committee 
to inel three members of the Transporta- 
tion and Communication Department Commit- 
tee, to study the whole problem of a national 
system of waterways and report, if possible 
by the end of September upon the more im~- 
portant issues, 


est 


spec 


Taxation 


tegarding the policy the Federal Govern- 
ment should follow in taxation, the referendum 
of the chamber which closed on January 31, 
1921, committeed the chamber to advocacy of 
a number of changes, including the repeal of 
the excess profits tax, the levying of new 
excise taxes upon some articles of wide use 
but not of first necessity, and decentralized 
administration of income taxation Several 
proposals failed to obtain the support neces- 
sary for adoption in this referendum, includ- 
ing questions about the income tax for obtain- 
ing revenue needed after the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax, the of a sales tax for such 
a purpose, the levy of the tax upon the undis- 
tributed earnings of corporations and payment 
of each individual stockholder in a corpora- 
tion of his own normal tax upon dividends. 
The subject of taxation was given a con- 
spicuous place in the ninth annual meeting, 
and as a result of the declaration adopted in 
that meeting a new referendum on forms of 
taxation supplementing the first referendum 
was submitted to the membership Through 
this referendum, which closed July 22, 1921, 
the chamber’s program regarding new forms 
of taxation was made complete This program 
now includes among other things the repeal 
of the excess profits tax, the repeal of war 
excise taxes levied in relation to particular 
businesses, including transportation and com- 
munications, the adoption of a sales tax on 
all turnovers and the decentralization of in- 
come tax administration 

The finally enacted in 
met to the views of American 
business as expressed through the chamber. 
The new system of Federal taxation, how- 
ever, still falls short of the principles to which 
the chamber is committed There is continued 
agitation both in and out of Congress for fur- 
ther remedial legislation, and for this legisla- 
tion the chamber will continue to work as 
opportunity presents itself. 


use 


measure as the law 


some extent 


Tariff Principles 


Committee on 


report of the chamber's 
referendum 


Principles was submitted to 
and closed on January 21, 
1922 Of the eight recommendations made by 
the committee the chamber became committed 
to ix, including legislation permitting, in the 
event of charge of economic factors, adjust- 
ment of tariff rates by administrative author- 
ities within limits pre ribed by Congress for 
the purpose f maintaining a consistent tariff 
policy, creation of a adjustment board 
to administer adjustable ind reasonable 
protection for American industries subject to 
destructive competition from abroad and of 
benefit to any nsiderable section of the 
country 

the 
present sy 
evenly 
present 
valuation 
vote on the 


The 
Tariff 
on December 7 


rates 


favoring continuance of the 
valuation the vote was al- 
between those favoring 
and those favoring the 
plan There was likewise 
question, ‘“‘Do you favor 
postponement of general tariff revision until 
conditions in international trade and finance 
é sufficiently stabilized to form a basis for 
legislation possessing permanent value?’ Since 
a two-thirds vote is necessary to commit the 
national chamber either for or against the 
proposal in the referendum the chamber is not 
committed in these matters, 

On the ther proposals outlined the chamber 
has a broad program of tariff principles, It 
has placed the result of the referendum in the 


On proposal 
stem of 
divided 


system 


most 
the 
American 


a close 


respect to 
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ands of all members of Congress at if Conference on Limitation of Arma- posed measures in Congress intended sary to reconcile our former graph with 
ecutive officials of e government esp ily vide for a system of monopolistic workmer the one we present today 
interested, and has illed those or I ments compensatic n insurance nthe District of We should like to add further that the 
members who agre with ese principles In connection with the Conference on Limit Columbia « ited by the national government average total expense figure which was 
Support the p.ogram ation of Armaments, a committee was appointed and also bi to amend the Postal Savin submitted for 1920 and the one disclosed 
It is gratifying to note that the pr e of in November, 1921, which lowe ill the im act which would undoubtedly place the govern for 1921 is short one or two importanc 
adjustable rates is urged by the President or Portant developme! u onference nt in the savings business in competition expense items; namely, interest and execu- 
the United States and was incorpor ute 1 the — the m eting of i 3 r rf eens wit large ro of Nagra Neither of tive salaries, As previously explained, we 
: November 16, 21 ylution was adopter ills has made much progress have endeavored to consider only the ex 
more or less direct 


bill as reported from the Senate Finan ‘om oe haw a I ws — 

mittee, although without provision for tariff y te DOATA CXPPessing NS CAarnest Gesire : : 3eE8 . ‘ a ¢ 

adjustment. b cm Ban ana arene ration of the conference formulate nd agree upon The Tenth Annual Meeting cS nses which — ut i ane : 

a ra aa “ wR aa ae ' 1 t rreat aring on sales an lat we consider 

ac s le rates 1 ) < eft to the plans which wi no only reduce the great The tenth anr | antinn ’ Ra enti. ea g ; 1 

ooo oo ee ward oe — burdens which the people of the world now ,7! a. May 46 Et ena i ioe 7 rhe Wash- interest paid as a financial expense af- 

esident , ¢ ‘ ion sot no Ses oO e . 1 1A , é 1 e genere . o 

’ ena ; eae bear in supporting armi« id navies, but will oa be el oN fected largely by the cond.tions of each 

Congress ive recognized some of he prin- rt Vb subjec for discussion was European Condi . : 2 

ciples wl the chamber advocates as the re- Tesult in the substituti . ration and tions and ° r Effect on American Business.’ individual firm, depending upon cCapitali- 
law in the settlement « lisputes between na A collateral subject was ‘‘A Merchant Marine zation and policy, and having no direct 

bearing on the amount of sales. There is 


These omissions should be borne tn 
mind in considering our graph as the 
total average figure does not strictly rep- 
resent all expenses, but is more of a com- 


active in the 


and 


ready n many instances furnished, in 
ness men of firms expert as 


Congress 
in tended by secretaries and others 


Groover :—The next is a very important report, the report on 


jects which we have not been able to 
touch It surely would be interesting to 
know the gross and net profits in our 
business figured in general over the en- 
details. . pense accounts, but have ‘rsistently ure country, as well as by Federal Re- 
} whole- tried to convince membe1 . value ‘Serve Districts and according to volume 

of sales. This the wholesale grocers re- 


Sulit of this referendum. ; 1 . 
tions and the removal f the menace of war The three days were given over to general and : L 
wide variance in the matter 
By declarations adopted at the ighth and . . < ohn . c 4 eaty : . 
, p ’ og conference and while he four power trea addresses we addresses by the President of was felt this item should also be elimi- 
committed to the support of generous treat- chamber’s Committee on Foreign Affairs issued the Secretary of Commerc¢ From this mee 
m August ¥Y, 1921, signed the Sweet bill cen- : . Savy t pli t se D 08es 7 
Sn he ee : ~ ence as designed to accompli ho pur} the United States on the Reparations Commis- 
solidation of governmental agencie for vet- ¢ € was ri ec this : 7 P j j 
: , —s analysis of all the treaties was printed in thi international court of Justice, prompt settle- posite figure of the main items whien 
adopted in opposition to the granting of an in- of the committee was laid before all members government as essential to the maintenance of usually desire to know about. 
in opposition to legislation providing for such The International Chamber of Com- {00 a tatcite , the 
} lag, continuance on the statute books of th . ; : 
final year’s figures as now disclosed, made 
the President f the United St the The Chamber mmerce 
i ! 1 lited States to le test the law by experience under more normal 
At the meeting f the Board of Directors Commerce The organization has been com work of the Conference on Limitation 
as the result questions relating to treatment resident in Paris, has been appointed is Federal expense, etc this meeting. 
to referendum, which closed February 21, national chamber has en organ 
the chamber definitely in opposition to the cash the international chamber have been held. The The board at a meeting immediately follow- pave your committee much encourage- 
vote against the cash bonus or certificate plan 1921. was devoted to the theme of ‘‘The 
vel, wi ; Inited succeed Mr, Joseph H. Defrees who had been ; 
United = ; P out the expenditure of a _ considerable 
ng of the > ‘ > 
The New Departments hopes that failing in its suggest.ons of 
Mexico goth classes of the national chamber's chamber wi ve held in Rome in March, 1022 The reorganization of the Chamber has been 
the lack of sufficient funds for that pur- 
themselves against the cash bonus or certific: Folle e the meeting f the international represented in the following departments Ir 
the 8S referenda that have been taken © President Defrees, Mr. John H. Fahey, a for duction Domestic Distribution, Finance continue to vigorously follow a campaign 
recorded, with the except rf e¢ t i t stear . . 
: , a fon of thr ery, Ward Co.; Robert P. Lamont presi activities of the departments have steadily the ‘needs of accurate statistics of out 
manager t 
adequate facilities to furnish, as they > > 
re sp bureaus of research useful in preparing 
pose of I ving conditions fhe committee 1 € 4 
result ; shov he ballo ts the « r t 
su is 10oWn | t ballot pu 1 hamber Ain 5 from governmenta and busi stance > 
rroblems mation from a number of trade organiza- 
as to 
: , I rts from 344 wholesale grocery | ses 
chamber on a proposition, was lacking on the ich co (eater en ae ies ep ) } ole é ocer) 1oOuseSs 
propositions submitted and the vote m each sie comprt : ‘ + alli clud 
t oe Che Present SICURtIO! ecks, Forestry Policy, Im statements of both 1920 and 1921 The 
appropriations and ft be carried out ( the eri 
f trade associations in the mem : Co e, and Refunding War Debt net sales for 20 to 11.8 per cent, for 
Against—452. Carried given t liscu ns of their fun ’ = i of problems in their par creased cost in our business for the same 
build homes? For—10: Against—668 No spective fields and the public is not new with members ; . ‘ 
single item of expense in a_ wholesale 
the activities of the Secretary ‘ . > 
ization Secretaries missions, bonuses and traveling expenses. 
Against—316. Carried have been closely followed and placed before A National School for Commercial Organiza- We think it amounts 
membership. The whole tion 
ately, or with payment deferred through use perform is now before a representative com- National Association of Commercial Organiza- Director Copeland of the Harvard Bu- 
was held at Northwestern University Evans- f 
that :-— 
passed a bonus bill which is no less objection- At both the eighth and ninth annual meet- given 
matter. Now managers of any concern MU 
equivalent thereof Against this proposal the enact measures which would have resulted from widely study the work of each man on the sales force 
accordance with these » That business men are apt to shy at statis- 
Very largely through the work f the na- President , 
; gely ug t 0 o € i bureau has found such general laxity and 
ing a budget system for a nation: zovernment ° , 
gi ge yste °o ional governmen be laid on the hard, cold facts of accounting 
tion of the national government. 
are problems relating to government employes ; oe "@ s . y ors ‘ - for 2 per: : » § ‘rage *r- 
Ce | _£ € employes its efforts to secure a more general adop for 1921 operations with the average per one of the established research bureaus 
; icati P oe “nse “C : “ifty-one ar 
ber has become committed to advocacy of sev fication of expense accounts. Fift; . J are 
the spring question- Uniform Methods Urged figures of their business to other members 
: . sidere > gree recognize 99 ic “re use the preparation 
a considerable degree, recognized in a bill 1921, which were used in the pre] should again renew its appeal to mem- 
by percentages to net f expen untir which has 
. ' . “ ne fain o . - a ae : * - Oo e vense acco ting c as : z ” 
to government reorganization are now being gales, which was submitted at agency is performing the service. 
partment, and the chamber’s Committee on —|, : re of > sociatior Since that 
all members of the association. ce t planned by your committee will be lost p > 
most sure to be acted upon through legislation - . search call for a complete profit and loss, 
ave bee “ecei fre 1ine mor : = 
have een received eS aaa © justify the effort and money now bei 
tion of this kind at hand statistics can be 
ready obtained promise « 1 benefits and the bookkeeping in respect to classified ex- 


National Obligations to Veterans with ittendant evil and suffering.” eu group sessions, all discussion revolving around also such a 
Soon after the completion of the work o © these two allied topics Notable among the of payment of executives’ salaries that it 
ninth annual meetings the chamber has been ¢ » tifi ‘ ¢ te the : 7 . 
. in \ : ‘ was awaiting ratification b the Sena he the United S$ es, the Secretary of State and nated from expense accounting. 
ment of vel.erans of th World War Due in ‘ . ich >» CO ttee red tifi- 
part st tenat: to. thet activities the Beasident “nice ee which the committ urged cater ing came declarations from the delegates in 
§ : cation of the treaties prepar in the confe attendance favoring official representation of 
tralizing : rit and b ging Oo ‘ - } t t € ] 
ig authority and bringing about the con which the chamber had supported A carefu sion, varticipation by our government in the 
erans’ welfare » } a diatributed t er’s > . . ‘ ° 
Sali. a * L . re re whit h r . listribu i to = eae ment of war claims, confidence in the principles easily lend themselves to comparative 
4 re ame meeting declarations were membership. At the same time ‘ x of the Federal Reserve System, aid from the analysis and are the important ones we 
discriminate cash bonus ‘lhe chamber was of the Senate deavate wivatel c vd] ( ) telv ; > 
accordingly very active for a number of months ed satel Ganelanes cemeioe cnt tho Kmerican Comparison of eight months totals of 
— ron ; . + 1920 and 1921 made last October with the 
a bonus which, it will be remembered, was merce basic provisions of the Interstate Commerce , ¢ 
postponed in August following an appeal from of Cc ef the United act until there has been more opportunity to January 1, confirm the opinion of your 
Stat ; Saas : anual committee that following the annual clos- 
Se iS t St: : as er conspicuously ; 4 as ; < 
wenate favoring such postponement. ore! nisatios of the inte rnational Chamber of conditions than yet exist, endorsement of the ing of books at the end of the year is the 
mam of only practical time to ask for figures, and 
November 16, 1921, consideration was given pleted with headquarters in Paris. An admin- Armaments) and Far Eastern Questions, we, therefore, have sent no request this 
to the chamber’s program in this matter, and jgtrative commissioner of the United States, advocacy of flood control by public works at year to bring our report up to the date of 
of veterans of the World War were submitted on duty The American section of the inter- Seventeen vacancies on the Board of 
l be zed with Directors were filled at this meeting under W 3 a2 4 
as , headquarters in the office of the national the new proce dure for nomination of directors ork I las Been Limited 
rhe result of the referendum vote committed e¢hamber. Several meetings of the council of adopted through referendum during the year While the board of control last year 
bonus for ex-service men In this case the first annual meeting, held in London, in June ing this election chose as President, Mr ment, it has not been found easy to con- 
Re Julius H tarnes of Duluth, Minnesota to : 
os : : tinue the work as originally planned with- 
was 72 per cent and came from business organ storation f World Commerce.’’ The % 
izations in 5 cities, 46 States, the District cf States was represented not only at the meet president for two years - : : 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawali. and by Amer- re ara ea Sabla er slaty wt the seetine amount of money, and your committee 
ican chambers of commerce in Cuba and council The ext meeting of the international > 
last year for a permanent paid expert 
ees :¥ mbership, local chambers of eas completed on a departmental basis The great Secretary to follow up this work, due to 
commer .« ind trade associations, recorded Report on European Conditions cross sections of American business are now 
, . pose in the association treasury, that those 
plan by a more than two-thirds majority chamber in I lon a committee consisting of surance, Foreign Commerce, Fabricat Pro who take up this work from now on will 
hamber the ver of org tions ( zg : : i R t Tr tatior , 
caniaee the aa " ae dee : mor president of the national chamber; Silas Natural Resources Production ransportation of education, as it is believed in time 
; : ee Wee te 4s H. Strawn, chairman of the board, Montgom and Communication, Civie Development fhe members will more and more appreciate 
The referendum besides calling for a vote on : ; . 4 , } rt nt 
dent eric Stee oundries Co an é grow! n scope and value The departments 3 ane 
the cash bonus r certificate plan, asked an a eee 't : ! T 7 a ul ph ire mani 1 “with specialists and equipped business. : . 
expression by the chamber's membe:ship on ‘ Se Ki aoe a I ‘ . 7 We might find some of the established 
ve t site ‘ t ent 4 rope ne ’ 
three other propositions contained in the s ment, vé Contin al Euro} aoe ey 
called veterans’ bill pending in Congress The s ; exceptions opportunities for ob lividua bus Statistics for us. They appear to have 
I . . . nee and information bearing on r been quite successful in securing infor- 
on re re ‘ tie al syste for € i P 
a ae eae - nal | an rr clamati n vie n the C tra European countries iar } 1 , n 
peat woe fit o = service men and 7 voca t sting economic condit tions Facts from a recent report of the 
io education or eXxX-service men two- ; 4 Ps > : . ar tthe f ocean re ans re o 
emia matority 2 lon ta al gag Pages Ry Ml og its return the committee submitted a re Committees Harvard Bureau of Research analyzing 
7 01 o the Board of Directors which 1 : ' f tl } 

° n additio t the operations o 1e various a. a oo. apandies Kon : n be < : 
question of governmental appropriations to ares Prob! . a9 Re devartmenta the Chamber has had the benefit doing an aggregate volume of sales of 
enable ex-service men to build homes The suropean oblems a 7 a f tt rvie numerous committees in $487,000,000, may prove interesting. Every 

American Business Che ee . : on Ocear Transporta section of the country was represented in 
> iY eX r , , ‘ es 0 ce i anSpo é » 7 Oot ir 
follows ls i tl — n ot nd Insurances Free Zones, the 3844 reports, and 229 firms sent in 
1 Do you favor a national system of rec: ar ollectior } 
mation to be limite through adequate leral : . rratior Relations Business Summary shows the average cost of doing 
rade Associations migratior t ; : 5 
Trade lation susir hics, Junior Cham business increased from 8.9 per cent. to 
purpose of affording ex-service men an por On behalf of 
tunity to cultivate the soil? For 1) bershi the chamber close attention hé these committees have con 192], an increase of 2.9 per cent. The in- 
2 ) r av ations eg F an sideration of the great usefulness of trade as wide 0-oner 0 t love fe al 
sctintgeheds a [ 4 wees = -_ ny ciel — “~ ati “ = e i ; luals engaged in their re 5 ; ee “th, Peas. period was 2.66 per cent Their tabula- 
é atio , snable ri service ‘ 0 Sor ions t dividuals gagec « . rents ne ormation ser e t € i 
. ; d : inform _ . — tions, like ours, show that the largest 
decision the chamber, having in earlier years been } , hal 1 : 

3. Do you favor national legislation and given much prominence All the current ques . . grocery suSiness is their sales force ex- 
tion: i f mmercial Organ- os ' : 
appropriations to enable ex-service men to tions, including National School for Co eros g penses, including salesmen’s salaries, com- 

obtain vocational education? For—1378 of Commerce on behalf of trade associations 
; to somewhere from 
4. Do you favor national legislation for a the entire subject of Secretaries has been established under the 1-4 to 1-5 of the total cost of doing busi- 
general bonus, whether paid in cash immedi trade associations and the services they can joint auspices of the National Chamber, the ness. 
f certificates? a 67 y st § ee duc urse, will undoubtedly ‘ S staries, an é ; ester Ini . 
¢ a ificates For—467 Against—1 mittee which, in ue cour l rd | tion Secretaries, and th Northw t rn Un reau of Research correctly makes the 
pposed. submit a report versity School of Commerce The first session oe ‘ 2 ‘ 
an : . ‘ ; statement, which has universal applica- 
The fate of bonus legislation is unc f £€ ind t t 
this time The House on March 23, 1f Government Control o ndustry ton, Ill., July 17 to 31, 1921 Instruction was ion, 
by regular members of university During the war, operating expenses did n 
able from the point of view of the chamber jngs of the chamber declarations were adopted faculties and by leading commercial organ- 
than earlier proposals for a cash bonus or the . > ag st € encies I to ization secretaries The session was well at- analyze overhead, cut down clerical force and 
warning against t ncies in 
chamber's opposition will continue in full injecting the government into fields of private scattered parts of the country The session to determine the reassignment in personnel and 
vigor. business. During the last year the chamber, in this year will be held from August 21 to lines of goods, and follows with the statement, 
. declarations, has op- September 2. 
Government Operations tical data—that in the eleven years’ research 
**Tyni- work of many different lines of industry this 
tional chamber ever since its organization in form Accounting,” by S. D. Andrews. 
nal ‘ § - é ' 5 . coe 5 noe tiquated administrative methods ir the 
1912, an act has finally become law establish- . reWSs rese . : wing report:— etre : : . 
s n ) vecome | es lis Mr. Andrews presented the followi pe average concern, that too much stress cannot 
The chamber is closely following the opera- eds th: fo ie all avanti 
tions of the new system which, if successful, . itt n ni orm ccountin needs that face all concerns 
will mean much for the economical administra- R I yf ( omm!1 co O g . 
al ¢ J 
eport ¢ : Outside Agency Suggested 
Other questions relating to gove ent Se , ittee Tnifor C - » its se as a basis for aking com- : : : 
ations which had the attention of haga Bi Your Committee on Uniform Account be its a pe S ee on ane ene ae < Our suggestion that considerable might 
ing is pleased to report some progress in parisons wita your own expense sure be given to a possible arrangement with 
and reorganization of the machinery of the : ace > 4} . nniaiian lo eeic entaves > furnishe "Oo oo 
national government. In the former the cham. tion by members of the suggested classi- centages now fur lished you. was prompted by the belief that members 
: rather reluctant to disclose essential 
eral principles intended to reform the govern- houses replied to s - es : i 
ment personnel policy, which principles are, to naire and furnished figures for 1920 an¢ Your committee feels at this time it Or to committees of the association. From 
. a ; : P jetailed the experience of the wholesale grocers we 
whic = peeeed the House on December i and of a report : of comparative detalled @€X- 5 2 to sive better support to the plan judge the same feeling is not present 
is no vefore the senate Juestions relating pense anaiysis th A] ril been where a reliable disinterested, outside 
e é ) , + 
studied by the chamber’'s civic development de ae . er . outlined. Without a more general adop- oi : 
y € ‘ Cc development a meeting in St. Louis and later mailed to tion much of the value of the work The blanks filled out by the wholesale 
Budget and Efficiency. These questions are al- ) ne as ~ ae ] grocers for the Harvard Bureau of Re- 
report was completed additional reports 21a the results obtained will scarc : 
as the result of the organization of a con operating and financial statement; also a 
gressional joint commission on reorganization houses. expended. detailed expense analys With informa- 
At the request of the Secretary of Commerce On the whole the reports received this . . . » 
: ° , ; > hi » fror he begi ing ur s 
the Board of Directors in March, 1921, author year were in somewhat better form and ae = i einer tl 1 jont > oF 7 ;" prepared on a number of important sub- 
ized the appointment of a committee to work More complete than those of previous 4° tivities, looking to the adoption of uni- 
with the department aud thus establish closer vears ind a number of firms who gave form expense accounting, recognized the 
contact between the department and represen : ny : ar ate "199 ae many obstacles in the way of attempt- 

: 1. us very meager figures in 1921 sent in : As chat : . 
tative business organizati The results a : eer ‘e 1] ing to change established methods of 

reports complete and accurate in al 
growth of the department lines for which 


it was originally cast The operating 
: : : drug iM I » & shown sither making a new s« expense ; 
Commercial Arbitration sr a ae helic nat gk: Scosaite au tints beat accoraance ceive; also the rate of stock turnover by 
. =* , , ’ ‘ ct I Ss t el y iS P ar t = > 
picture con with our suggestions or co-operating with J ederal Reserve Districts and by volume 
it I gestions perating wi 


the year when is fully when questionnaires are sent out 


Following the satisfactory development and  nishes . 
of sales; average annual sales per sales- 


extension of the chamber's t es in com ditions ¢€ ting during : . 

mercial arbitration agreements in foreign trade we were facing many difficult problems py following our method of computation. ™#@N, etc., and from the financial figures 

the Board of Directo directed that the exe ff readjustment. Without some such uniform basis of se- charts are submitted on the ratio of cur- 

cutive officers ner ‘ e formatior ; uring figur ea sake Bia aaa rent assets to current liabilities; ratio of 
un for the ac t nt. b definite re . curing figures, reports 0o the various : a ae | eae 

! FE xpense Increased naeainkttal f thie : tion. based on #ccounts and notes receivable to current 

: : : : monthly sales, and ratio of accounts and 


1 machinery t tl ) ( nbe 
co er ute b irbitratio " t vy figures whi from n t time members 
mim i 1 l ommon figure ! ] ise 1 ; ; , notes payabl to average monthly pur 
> t ) r¢ n : 


is 16.01 pare r : ¥ ; ’ chases; also figures on cash scounts, re 


ate 
13.35 92 I l . : turns, allowances, et 
‘S al ist This is getting down to the real sub- 
ty showed stance of things and our association may 
fication ot ie year 1920 of goon be ready to consider following along 
and only - tv 3.2 l ling 1921 figures We some such line We feel that our efforts 
ring of 1920 on a re- will probably always fall somewhat short 
ssifica tle r expense and secured of the mark and that possibly some dis 
from the fifty-one houses reporting a interested agency could succeed where we 
common ave ge figure expense for have failed We recommend, therefore, 
1921 of 138.35, a difference of .0010 that an effort be made to ascertain 


0350 to .0415, an increase of .0065; bad Attention is ( called to a dis» whether our members would care to take 
debts from .0024 to .0046, an increase of crepancy in respect to the figure sub- a further step in this matter of uniform 
and so on down the line mitted last year for the 1920 selling and accounting and secure the services of 
delivery expense of .0350 and that now some of the established research bureaus. 
f .0409 for 1920. a difference of Your committee feels they cannot em- 
of determi! BC versies in business mat percentages figured on net sales in view 0059 This is in part accounted for phasize too strongly the necessity of 
the general shrinkage of volume last through our setting up box and packing greater attention to accounting matters. 

a 3e SOROSTaRS MOS SFeGueR’ resort to com year we nevertheless feel that the expense as one of the twelve classi The present requirement of the govern- 
eee eri om. the eatablisament a arb figures will prove interesting in disclos- fication of expense in our last question- ment in respect to tax matters, as well as 
i eee We Men! ane tree eae ing the inflexibility in our operating over- naire, where as box and packing was the position of the Controller of Currency 
of the national chamber without infringing on head to meet changing conditions as to treated in the former 1920 figures as requiring all national banks to demand 
delivery expense signed reports from anyone wishing to 


the rights of organization members or the as- labor costs. The principal part of the selling and e] 
umption of undue authority by itself explanations are neces- borrow $500 or over, give emphasis to 


porting 


pense 


1 1921 expen pelow 
were fortunate 1louses 
enjoyed an increase 
wel 
€ wherever 
i not members 
organizatior le hay n 

tior mac i \ l detai ) ‘ plar 
been p ‘ vefo ree zati member H022, 
that each m ‘onsider its p nd assist the While there may be little value in the 
1920 and 192 expense shown o 


Tot selling expense increased from 


chamber in pre z busi en's methods eomparison 


ters. It wi e de oped as time goes 


of 


selling and 
value to you of the report submitted will We feel these 
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modern account- 

service now offered by 
accountants, with theit 
throughout the country, 
anyone We know 
do not now gen- 


the day needs of 
ing he 
firms of public 
many branches 
are easily available to 
that many leading banks 
erally accept a financ.al statement which 
in itself may represent a faithful and 
sound diagnosis, knowing that it does not 
necessarily establish a basis from which 
business may be profitably conducted, 
which brings home to us the as 
Stated by one of the large 
firms, of having statistics of 
in such shape that a complete 
expense, can be given 
something < a picture of the 
any enterprise. 


present 


systems 


necessity, 
accounting 
our business 
analysis of 
to fur- 
poten- 


sales, 
nish 
tial possibilities of 

At best, reports such we have made 
from year to year can only give a general 
picture of the trend of our business. It is 
to be hoped that when conditions become 
more normal and we gain through experi- 
ence more successful methods of handling 
expense analysis, the charts prepared by 
this committee may prove of greater 
value, There is need of more material to 
work with Grouping of houses of like 
organization in respect to city and coun- 
try sales is desirable, and in addition to 
the territorial groupings, which is neces- 
sary, houses engaged largely in manufac- 
turing and those whose business represent 
a large percentage in sales of special sun- 
dry lines, cigars, etc., should be classified 
by themselves in order to make up useful 
comparisons, 


as 


we again urge members 
their accountants to have in 
mind, and adopt as far as possible, the 
twelve general classifications of expense, 
and to give the committee the fullest sup- 
port in respect to the annual question- 


naire. 


In closing 
to instruct 


may 


gentlemen, 
report, and 
some discus- 


Mr. Kline to 


Groover :—This, 
very important 
should have 
going to ask 
report. 


President 
I consider a 
I believe we 
sion. I am 
discuss this 


Mr. Kline on Accounting 


C. Mahlon Kline :—This rather 
as a surprise to me to be asked to dis- 
cuss this report, because I was _ not 
notified in advance and I haven't had 
much of a chance to study the figures. I, 
however, have been going to quite unusual 
trouble and expense in recent years to get 
our accounting down to a basis where we 
were able to trace very accurately the re- 
sults achieved by our various departments. 
For that reason I am particularly keen 
about this work that Mr. Andrews has 
taken up, and I believe that placing it on 
a uniform basis so that we can compare 
figures is one of the most valuable works 
that an association can carry out. It is 
being done by other associations. I un- 
derstand there is a limit to which you can 
£0; that is, the federal authorities will not 
permit you to carry uniform accounting 
beyond a certain point. Am I right about 
that? 

: YP. Andrews :—I believe 
more to cost accounting. 

Secretary Waterbury :—The point that 
the government raised was just this: 
That certain definite factors were adopted 
by certain associations and applied uni- 
versally by every house regardless of 
their own conditions. Only that phase of 
accounting has been condemned, where 
they used a false factor of loading this 
on their costs. There is no law or govern- 
ment regulation that prohibits any asso- 
ciation from adopting a standard system 
of accounting 

C. M. Kline :- 


comes 


that applies 


—~We belong to an associa- 
tion—they change the name every month 
so I never can remember it—it is the 
American Association for the Manufacture 
of Pharmaceutical Chemicals or something 
like that, and they are carrying this 
thing to a point where they have ap- 
pointed one chartered accountant and all 
the members of the association can sub- 
scribe a certain amount of money, and he 
comes around and arranges their accounts, 
using the information that he has pre- 
viously worked up from any one account 
to apply to any other house. 

I thought that was carrying it as far 
as I ever heard of it—almost too far. He 
is in a position to tell any member of that 
association that his cost of manufacturing 
calomel tablets is higher than any other 
house. It rather shocked me at first, but 
later I subscribed to the service. I 
thought it was quite well: worth having. 

As far division of expenses is con- 
cerned, it is quite a bit of assistance to us. 
We don't all of Mr. Andrews’ subdi- 
visions because we thought some of our 
subdivisions were better than his. I really 
should have taken it up with him per- 
sonally to see whether he agreed with us, 
and whether he would change his sub 
divisions or whether we should take up 
his 
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Ihere ha been the suggestion made 
with regard this method of accounting 
that the changes that have to be made in 
tue different ouses to conform to this 
accounting w ld be made provided this 
was a perma work of this iation, 
and I think at this meeting we should 
take that action that this be a part of 
our permanent work, because I believe 
that this is omething that we should 
have going right along If we 
had ar auditing company that had 
most of this work in hand, that audit 
ing company could collect this in- 
format.on and disseminate it We are 
perfectly willing to give Mr. Andrews our 
figures We have confidence in the mem 
bers of our association that this informa 
tion will not leak out, and we could go 
still farther as to the information that 
was asked for 
might 
than 
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account, If that happens to be 
known by House B it might think it was 
very inefficiently operated and House A 
might be thoroughly satisfied with itself 
and content with its method of operation 
Whereas, the fact is that House B with 
16 per cent. expense account is actually 
operating its drug business one and sixty- 
£ix hundredths per cent. cheaper than the 
house that apparently shows a 15 per cent 
Operating account. 


That is rather a 
phase of the report, 
vital thing in connection 
of this sort 

Then, the other point that he very prop- 
erly refers to is the weighting that should 
be given to figures when you are com- 
paring a house operating in a congested 
metropolitan district with a house oper- 
ating in a rural district—the character of 
the business is utterly different, The rela- 
tions of rent, wages and so forth may be 
entirely different, and yet each house may 
be operating to the best of its ability. 

I am not saying these things in crit- 
icism of the committee’s report. This com- 
mittee has done most admirable work, 
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record at this meeting that this be a per- 
manent feature of our organization. 

President Groover :—I am going to ask 
Mr. Morrisson to discuss this subject of 
uniform accounting. 


Mr. Morrisson Gives Data 


J. W. :—When you asked me 
before to discuss it, I felt that I couldn't 
do because we are not carrying our 
expense accounting on precisely the 
schedules recommended by the committee. 
We find it necessary to have rather dif- 
ferent and rather more detailed schedules 
for our purposes, but coming to the 
meeting and hearing the remarks 
that have been made, there are one or 
two things that I would like to say 

I think, in the first place, that we 
as well recognize the limitations of an 
expense schedule such up on this 
sheet. We are attempting to compare 
expense accounts as between different 
and the chairman has very prop 
called attention to the fact that the 
differ, and that in some houses 
particular attention given to 
and a large volum« 
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Nobody could have made a better analysis 
of the items necessary for a report of this 
sort than have Mr. Andrews and his com- 
mittee, and nobody could have done the 
tabulations and the classifications better 
than they have done. It has been ex- 
tremely valuable even with its limitations. 
But, if this is to be really or great 
value, must not we recognize the fact of 
the limitations? And shouldn't we con- 
sider whether we should take these limi- 
tations into account and attempt. so far 
as possible, to overcome them by finer 
classifications? And, if we do that, who 
is going to do the tremendous volume of 
work involved? Nobody who hasn't been 
pretty close to this work has any concep- 
tion of the amount of work that this com- 
mittee has to do, and have we a right to 
burden them still further with the amount 
of additional labor necessary to bring 
figures to the point to which 
should be brought? 
leading up, Mr. Andrews, to the 
a hook-up with the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research or some 
other such organization as that These 
organizations have a staff that is experi 
enced in this sort of work. The Harvard 
bureau at least does not students; it 
uses technical men who nothing else, 
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efficiently, why shouldn't we spend 


money? 

I have talked too 
little. Mr. Chairman, 
much. (Applause. ) 

President Groover :—lI Alvin E, 
Dodd, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and we should like to hear 
from him for a few minutes on this sub- 


ject. 


Mr. Dodd Urges Adoption 


Dodd :—Coming here at this 
time in the program and as a sort of a 
ringer, I can’t help but feel somewhat in 
the position illustrated by two Hibernian 
gentlemen who were bidding each other 
good-bye at the railroad station. Pat said 
to Mike:—‘“‘Now, Mike, whatever you do 
in this journey you are on, don’t 
ride in the last car,” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“Well, it is in the last car 
trouble alwa happens when 
collision or any difficulties.” 

“Is that so? So I shouldn't 
last car?” 

“No, by no means ride in the last car.” 

He said, “I should think they would 
leave it off.” (Laughter.) 

Nevertheless, I have been naturally 
very much interested in this discussion on 
accounting. I talked with Mr. Andrews 
a little bit about this report last night, 
and I think, if I may say so, that you 
gentlemen in an organization of this pres- 
tige and power and means are a little 
timid about this thing. 

I happen to know that there are 
associations that are doing more in this 
direction and find it very valuable, and 
they have been doing it in some cases for 
the last ten years. 

Just to bring out the contrast, I might 
tell you a little bit about an association 
with which I happen to be connected that 
was formed something like five years ago. 

At the call of a leading dry goods man, 
a group of progressive thinking retail 
merchants came together one fall for a 
round table discussion of their problems. 
They knew that costs were rising, didn’t 
see any prospect of their going down any, 
and they got together to see where they 
were going and what they were going to 
do when they got there. 

After they had thrashed the thing over 
for a couple of days they came to the 
conclusion that their problems were to 
take a leaf out of the notebook of the 
engineer and the scientist who had been 
doing in a scientific way the sort of thing 
that you people are suggesting you might 
yourselves do. In other words, the manu- 
facturers and these others had done a 
much more scientific job than they were 
doing, and they knew it And so these 
eighteen dry goods houses that finally 
formed the association put up a pot of 
$25,000 and pledged themselves to five 
years’ tryout of this work, None of them 
would think anything of spending $25,000 
on a window display or an ad campaign 
if they felt it would bring the business, so 
this was a small amount. 

To make the story as short as possible, 
within five years that pot of $25,000 had 
grown to an annual expenditure of $670,- 
000, all put up by eighteen houses. 

Their dues ran as high as $46,000 per 
house, based on the volume of business 
that the house did. Now that sounds very 
large in money, but on a total business of 
$220,000,000, you see, it was less than a 
third of 1 per cent. 

Their attitude was that if we gain 1 per 
cent. on a reduction of expense, or maybe 
114, per cent. in increased sales, we can 
afford to spend one-third of 1 per cent., if 
it brings results. 

As I say, there are a number of groups 
that are doing more than you people are. 
You have done the pioneer, preliminary 
thinking in this kind of work, and it is 
my impression that whether 
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now or not, you are going to do it later ; 
you can’t escape it. 
“The National Retail Dry Goods people 
have done a superb job, not only in classi- 
fication of departmental matters, but 
classification of expense which they have 
worked out, and have been able to com- 
pare their figures. : 

The hardware people, the retail and 
wholesale clothing’ people and the grocers, 
have done a very admirable job, and I 
think if you talked with them you would 
find they wouldn't give it up, even though 
they know they are not doing the job a 
100 per cent. 

As Mr. Morrisson 
businesses are such varying types 
you cannot compare figures all tog her 
in a iine, then perhaps you can classify as 
we have had to do even in this retail re- 
search association that I am _ speaking 
about. They divided these eighteen houses 
into three different groups, and they com- 
pared on that basis While, to be sure, 
there was expense involved, it was not 
regarded by them an out-of-the way 
expense. 

Of this $670, there was something like 
an appropriation of $15,000 a year devoted 
a comparison of expense and study 
They paid a man 
$ that work, and the 
rest of it went into the office and travel- 
ing expenses. and assistants, and so forth. 

In other words, I think it is a safe 
estimate that if you hire somebody to do 
work in any phase, the total expense 
double whatever the salary is that 
that person That will let you 
easily You will find that that 
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As I sure, gentle- 
whether you 


going to have 


say, I 
men, you are 


am perfectly 
going to do it, 
do it now or not. You are 
to do it for these reasons: Despite the 
fact that the present administration is 
pledged to keep tne government out of 
business much as it can, it isn't going 
to. Social demands are going to more and 
more require a better and more accurate 
comparible knowledge about business 
facts and figures. We think we know 
something about own businesses, of 
course, and we but from another 
Standpoint, we know the beginnings 
of what is either inside or out- 
side of our own organizations compared 
to what we are going to have to do 

Just to give you an example of what 
this sort of thing means carried out to 
what I believe it is going to come to 
eventually, it fell to my lot as chief of 
this organization I spoke of to go to 
Europe and set up a building in Paris and 
set up an organization there for research 
in foreign markets and buying also. We 
hadn't gone very far before we discovered 
that we were obliged by the French Gov 
ernment to keep a set of books in the way 
that the French Government prescribed, 
in order that they could get the proper 
amount of taxes. 

The French Government prescription as 
to how we were to keep our was 
impossible to use from an American stand- 
point, so we had to keep our own books, 
and we had to run two of books all 
the time. We are fortunately in this coun- 
try not far advanced as they are in 
France, in that respect, and I hope the 
day will never come when we will find 
ourselves in that situation 

I believe, and many others 
am not merely voicing my own opinions, 
I am voicing the thoughts of the pro- 
gressive thinkers in business everywhere), 
that the way to avod government inter- 
ference in business, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce particularly takes 
this stand, is to beat the government to it, 
and have your house and your affairs in 
such order that it will not be necessary. 
And then, I think, we are coming to an 
era where, instead of waiting for some- 
thing to happen in Washington, and then 
going down there to make a kick or wait- 
ing unti! we hear something is about to 
happen and then kicking or protesting, 
we are going to find, as some great trade 
groups in this country have already found 
out to their advantage, that it pays to 
keep in step with the government on 
these matters, and when the government 
is thinking of doing a certain thing, or 
prescribing certain regulations, in order 
that their records may be accurate, of 
sitting down with the government officials 
and advising them what ought to be 
done. 

You may not approve of what the gov- 
ernment proposes to do, but I know of 
several organizations who have said, “Of 
course we don’t approve this, but if this 
is made law we think this is the best way 
to handle it.” 

I know some organizations that have 
built up a very remarkable contact and a 
confidence and regard down there both 
in government circles and legislative cir- 
cles that is very well worth while. 

After all, those government employes 
(you have had experience with them; they 
have come into your offices on income 
tax) are men of, I don’t want to say lower 
grade, but they are men of rather low 
pay, and they aren’t very expert; they 
don't know about a good many things 
that you know better than they do. 

Certainly down in the halls of the 
Capitol, our Congressmen and legislators 
do not know as much about your business 
as you do, and I believe the time is com- 
ing very rapidly where the great trade 
groups out of self-defense, if for no other 
reason, are go'ng to be obliged to do some- 
thing along these lines that have been 
suggested. 

Just a word as to how that may be 
brought about. You had some suggestions 
this morning as to whether you would do 
it yourselves or whether you would do it 
through the Harvard bureau or some 
other means. Personally, I think these 
are the steps based on the experience of 
other orzganizations:—First, I think a 
committee needs to determine more or less 
what it is you want to do, how far you 
people as a group think you can go. 
Then, after that is done, either do the 
job yourselves by setting up an organiza- 
tion like that I have described, and you 
“an get the people to do that. or hire at 
what wculd be, perhaps. considerable more 
expense, a firm of accountants to do this, 
and there are people who are specializing 
in that line now; or get the help of an 
organization like the Harvard bureau, 
which will perhaps not cost as much, in 
fact will not cost as much as it would 
cost to have a firm of accountants do the 
job, and let them do it. 

But, if they do it, they shouldn't be 
merely turned loose, they ought to have 
the expert advice and assistance of a 
real working comm'ttee that would go 
efown there to Washington and sit down 
for a day or so a few times a year, and 
work with there people. 

After toat is all done, and you are 
agreed as to how to do it, and what you 
pre going to do, then there is one other 
thing that experience has shown is very 
nice if it is go'ng to be put over. I have 
heard men here this morning and others 
in t°e lobbies of the hotel say, “Well, we 
think it is a good thing. but, of course, 
our system is our own and better, and 
we prefer to do it that way.” So the 
fellows don't a come in, you don't get 
then the comparison which, after all, is 
worth while Mv own experience has 
shown that the crowd will come in wien 
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One of the good points, I 
brought out by one of th who 
said treat a good way would be to take 
the number of employes or amount of 
their salaries, the number of employes 
especially, that you are using. We did 
so and I found that quite an advantage. 
One of the houses I know cut down a 
very large number of its force. They 
found they were employing too many 
men. As you know, you have an 
especially good floor superintendent, men 
are always busy when the heads of tie 
house through, and in that way you 
don’t really rea he amount of people 
that you could get along without. 

Now, I know that has been beneficial 
to our house, and I know it was espe- 
cially beneficial to anotser house in the 
group. It occurred to me that that is a 
good suggestion; that they” get the 
figures per million dollars of business 
done, the number of people employea and 
the expense. Of course, in doing that, I 
would cut out executives, because very 
often the salaries of executives are raised 
“a8 a matter of sentiment, or according 
to the amount of stock they hold, and 
£0 on (Applause. ) 

President Groover :—Is 
ther discussion? 
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Cc. S. Martin:—The value of this 
port of the Committee on Uniform 
counting is beyond question. It is not 
only valuable but very interesting, and, 
while the argument made by Mr. Morris- 
son may be true, yet the cost of doing 
business is so largely on the increase that 
I am surprised the committee did not 
stress, this point in its report. 

The report to me is disappointing only 
in its lack of definitene in its sugges- 
tons and recommendations. It passes by 
the matter of expense by stating that 
the association could hardly bear this 
expense at this particular time. I hardly 
agree with that suggestion. I don’t think 
it is worthy of an organization of the 
magnitude of the National Woolesale 
Druggists’ Association to pass by on a 
matter of such great importance without 
giving us in some little detail the prob- 
able expenses of carrying out the views 
that have been expressed as to how we 
could bring about this research. 

Whether we like it or not, we have 
got to change our metzods and have 
been for some years past changing our 
methods of accounting because of the re- 
quirements of the government and on ac- 
count of the chang ing requirements of 
our particular businesses. 

In former years, it was only necessary 
to have a personal acquaintance with our 
banker to get money. Nowadays it is 
necessary for us to have a statement of a 
public accountant, which costs from $50 
to $500 before we can really get credit 
at our banking institutions; so that it 
does seem to me that tre added expense 
of caring for this matter properly would 
not be impossible for us to meet. 

_I hope that by a definite recommenda- 
tion of this meeting or of its own initia- 
tive, this committee in the following year 
will bring us more definite information 
as to the actual cost of whatever plan 
of the three suggested by Mr. Dodd they 
may approve. 

It may be 

the situation 


us to meet 
giving the 


necessary for 
immediately by 
committee power to carry out our views. 
Otverwise I don’t know how we can act 
upon it at this particular meeting. The 
question, it seems to me, is the most im- 
portant one that has come before us vr 
can come before us. I believe we will 
have to cut down our present expenses 
which have accumulated in lines which 
are now practically obsolete. We are 
spending a good deal of money on lines 
which haven't tae interest that they had 
a few years ago. I believe that the money 
can readily be raised if necessary by an 
additional assessment for this particular 
purpose. I believe the average wholesale 
druggist will fall in line when the value 
of this suggestion has been thoroughly 
explained to him. ; fe 


Mr. Schiff’s Suggestion 


L. Schiff:—For a number of years, I 
believe, we have all felt that the exist- 
ence and the value of the wholesale drug- 
gist depends upon his ability to dis- 
tribute merchandise economically. I be- 
lieve that this is the foundation of our 
existence. That being the case, I cannot 
help but feel that this very feature which 
has been discussed this morning should 
be brought to a head I would suggest 
that the committee which has 
much time and so much energy and so 
much effort and has done suc? valuable 
work for us should be empowered to take 
hold of th’s subject and see it to a con- 
clusion. Whether it is to be done through 
Harvard Research Bureau or through 

other c-annel should be Jeft : 
discretion of the committee. Th 

has worked so hard, it has 

Oo much, it would be a pity to ttempt 
to appoint any one else to handle that 
work and go into the details of decid 
ing what is best for the association to do 

I am that every member of the 
association feels the necessity of having 
the work done As far as the expense is 
concerned, it seems to me that the sums 
which have been mentioned are very small 
when divided among the members on an 
e uitabl according to the volume of 
business they do I make that as 
motion, whichever the 
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time when your committee needs backing. 
If you all go home and this thing gets cold 

unless I absolutely miss the sentiment 
here, most of you want this ind then 
the committee sends a letter asking people 
to come forward with $25 or $50, or what- 
ever it is that is necessary, the th.ng will 
die on the spot 

What is needed, based, as I say, abso- 
lutely on the experien¢ of other groups, 
is for this body here and now, if you have 
the control of the organiaztion, to say, ‘We 
re going to do it,” and then tell the 
others back home that it has been done, 
and let them pay the $25 or $50 for being 
absent. (Applause. ) 


As to Ways and Means 


S. D. Andrews :—Mr. Schiff’s suggestion 
is a very good one, but it lacks 
ment that is very necessary, and 
the matter of ways and means. 


I had not intended to 
from the Harvard Research 
this morning—I was going to send it to 
the Board of Control, and I don’t think I 
want it put on the records of this meeting 

but when Mr. Harper suggested that we 
couldn’t afford this proposition, I then 
thought that it was time to bring this 
thing to a head and let the members know 
about what it would cost if we had the 
work done through that channel, 

Mr. Dodd has given us a very good 
figure as to what it might cost if we do 
it in the way that was suggested last year, 
that is, putting a paid secretary on the 
job in our office. Coupled with Mr. Schiff's 
suggestion, I think some thought should 
be given to how this money is to be raised, 
and I presume the matter should be re- 
ferred back to the board with recommen- 
dation that they bring before a further 
meeting here before we adjourn some plan 
either as to assessment or increases of 
dues or something of that kind, provided 
the sentiment is as strong as has been 
indicated by those who have expressed 
themselves here this morning. 

L. Schiff:—Mr. Andrews, I knew that 
the finances had to come from somewhere, 
but I did not presume to take it upon 
myself to offer that suggestion, but rather 
felt that it should be left to some com- 
mittee or your committee to suggest how 
it should best be raised and brought be- 
fore the association for a vote. 


Mr. Norvell Suggests an Expert 


‘About a month ago 
with the head man of 
a $25,000,000 concern. They have branches 
all over the country. They have a uni- 
form system of accounting in all these 
branches. It is all classified, expenses and 
sales and all that. 

Now, the interesting 
was this:—He said, “These 
these different houses over the country 
have these figures, but we actually get 
nowhere depending upon these managers, 
because if they happen to have a brother- 
in-law or a nephew or somebody drawing 
a large salary, more than he is worth, 
they won’t change.” 

“For that reason,” He said, ‘“‘we divided 
the United States into four sections— 
Northeast, Northwest, Southeast «nd 
Southwest. We have a general manager 
in each of these different sections who 
visits each of our branches. Where he 
finds, for instance, that the sales expenses 
are too high in one branch as compared 
with the other branches, he calls for a 
show-down ; finds out why it is too high.” 

He says that they have got their best 
results through these traveling managers, 
who report directly to the executive com- 
mittee of this corporation, and that with 
all the figures they have, unless those fig- 
ures were checked up and unless the man- 
aver of thet branch had in a sense a boss, 
they would get no return. 

He says that every business needs a 
guardian. The baseball people have Judge 
Landis; the steel corporation has Judge 
Gary; the moving picture people have 
Will Hays. These men are correlating 
the industry in each instance. 

I couldn’t help but think, while I was 
listening to these talks, of years ago when 
I came to Colorado Springs to sell hard- 
ware, There were two merchants in Colo- 
rado Springs I sold. One had a splendid 
store and he was great on accounting. 
When I first sold him he had a price book, 
It was the first price book I ever went up 
against as a salesman, and it worried me 
to death. Hie had a man keeping this 
price book. He had a large office in the 
back of his store with accountants in the 
office. He had me “buffaloed” with all 
this machinery he had. 

The other man also had a large busi- 
ness, and I talked to him about how he 
kept books. He said, “I have two nail 
kegs. In one nail keg I keep the invoices 
unpaid, and when they are checked up 
and paid, I put them into the other nail 
keg.” 

I inquired since I have been here about 
what happened to those two men With 
all due apologies to Mr. Andrews, the 
accountant, the one who had all this 
machinery for keeping his records, failed, 
and is now making a few dollars as a 
notary public, The other man, W. C. 
Starr, is retired from business and is now 
a millionaire. 
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Saunders Norvell: 
I had an interview 


thing he told me 
managers of 


large sums of money to 
get experts, and we have gone into our 
factory and have figured out what each 
item costs, Overhead is like the short 
blanket on the tall man When he pulls 
the blanket up around hi neck his feet 
are exposed; and when gets it down 
around feet, his neck and shoulders 
are exposed 

We pay a lot of money to get all 
information We say we ought to make 
so much profit on an article We put it 
out and can’t get the price against our 
competitors. There we up against our 
competitors, and all this money that we 
pay for all this information doesn’t help 
much in meeting the ation. 

Just to be contrary, I want to 
from my experience in the last 
nine years, 1 think we have a whole lot 
of accounting in this country and a lot of 
time and money put in on it that if put 
in in other directions, I believe, might do 
more food 

My experience a » with getting 
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are 
ex- 
do 


find a first-class accountant—there 
plenty of them and they are not very 
pensive—and have your own man to 
the work of this association. 

Our experience has been with these gen- 
eral accountants that when we wanted our 
reports they couldn't give them to us. We 
would say, “Why?” 

‘‘Well, to tell you 
busy on somebody else 

And so we would get 
three months old. 

I think it would be a 
have a man in this association 
expert and have that man travel 
among the jobbers. Then I think 
would get action. 


To Refer to Board 


R. R. Ellis:—That an interesting 
talk by Mr. Norvell, but I am very much 
opposed to hiring a man as he suggests. 
If we had a great organization like the 
Harvard Research Bureau, which was 
broad and constructive in its views and 
experience, we would all have absolute 
confidence in the plan they would work 
out in conjunction with a committee such 
as we have had headed by Mr, Sewell 
Andrews. I think we have had that mat- 
ter before us for several years, and I 
really don’t see any real reason for it to 
come back before this body again until 
they have something definite to present 
to us 

I believe we 
with the thought that something of that 
kind ought to be done and must be done. 
Surely there are a lot of things, known as 
red tape, it might be unfortunate to have 
business encumbered with, such as Mr. 
Norvell must have referred to, but he 
certainly cannot say that we should not 
be supplied with all of the necessary data 
for the knowledge and for the economical 
and proper operation of every single sepa- 
rate department and phase of our busi- 
ness, and this bureau is so well equipped 
for it, and this committee has had such 
definite experience, and we have a govern- 
ing board here that we ought to make 
work some. 

I make a motion 
referred to the Board of Control with in- 
structions to give it careful thought and 
bring in a definite program for proceeding 
along the lines recommended by the com- 
mittee and evidently approved by this 
body. 

(Motion seconded.) 

L. Schiff :—That is entirely satisfactory 
to me—just so we get somewhere. 


Action Urged 


Harper :—I got my 
Harvard Research 
from the New York office. I wrote them 
in regard to the work they were doing 
for the wholesale grocers. I don’t remem- 
ber that they gave me exact figures, but 
I was under the impression it was some- 
thing like ten or twelve thousand dollars 
a year. That is the reason I made the 
statement that I did regarding the Har- 
vard bureau. 

Now, the 
out is this:— 
Harvard Bureau 
ing work, they cannot 
at an expense of $6,000. 

If we are going to have an 
company audit our books, and pay for 
that, and then the Harvard Research 
Bureau take our reports and compile them 
for the sum of $6,000 a year, it is a ques- 
tion of expense for the compilation of 
these reports. 

Another thing, I don’t believe the sug- 
gestion of some one man employed by this 
association to go around and audit the 
books of the members of the organization 
would do at all. We must be absolutely 
in for this proposition or it is not going 
to be an absolute success. If an auditor 
comes around from the N. W. D. . and 
audits our books, and we don’t like it, we 
will tell him to go to. We won’t pay any 
attention to him. 

For that reason I want to bring out the 
cuestion of whether the Harvard Research 
Bureau does auditing work, or whether 
that expense would be extra, and we pay 
$6,000 a year for the compilation of re- 
ports after the auditing company has got- 
ten out these reports. 

Mr. Andrews’ ideal last year, if I re- 
member it—if I am not correct, Mr. An- 
drews, correct me, will you, please ?—was 
that this auditing company with whom he 
had been in conference on these matters, 
especially the one man who has been 
doing this work, if he could be taken on 
by each one of our members or such mem- 
bers as wanted to take him on, he would 
have the information from the wholesale 
druggists’ business, he would be a spe- 
cialist along that line. It would cost us 
just the same amount to have our audit- 
ing work done by him as some other 
auditing company to do the work, but we 
would have an expert authority in our 
own line to do the work, 

That was the proposition, as I under- 
stood it, that Mr. Andrews had last year, 
and he received very little support from 
our members. This is coming, though, 
without any question, and we want to get 
it before we get our costs of distribution 
like some of the wholesalers are today, 
where they are up about 20 per cent., 
because when it comes to distributing 
goods at wholesale cost of 20 per cent., 
we are going to have something else to 
shoulder. It is entirely much expense 
for the distribution of goods 

We have to get our distribution 
down if we are going to have 
in the economic business of this 

The how to get this in 
mort asonable way Mr ellis sa 
pass 1is to the Board of Control 
i 1 to pass the buck to them, 

buck rht back to 
out among our Ives, 
good deal more vaiue, I think, 
discuss a matter of 
right here on the floor than to 

the Board of Control and let 
it back 
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Most all of us employ auditors now, and 
we Senetally want the men on the thirty- 
first day of December, and want our 
State nent off just as soon as possible I 
don’t think the Harvard Bureau of Re- 
Search undertakes the auditing of books 
I think they the same service that I 
had n mind last year. 

They speak of the field 
in their letter. I think where a 
Special service in the instance of the set- 
up of accounts which they recommend, 
that they prokably would give that special 
service I don’t think we want to concern 
ourselves with auditors employed by this 
association to audit our annually ; 
that isn’t what we want. 

R. R. Ellis To make more 
motion, and it has been seconded, I 
think we have auditing problems 
us at all 

We have 
and we want 
Plan to set 


over 
audit 
ation 


do 


representative 
firm needs 


books 


clear my 
don't 
before 


a research problem before us, 
to find out what is the best 
up our expense accounting 
rroover: You 
on Was carried un 
ent Groover:—The next is 
irman (Applause. ) 
Bog read the report as 


Report of Committee 


Wholesale druggists throughout the 
country have been deeply concerned with 
the prevailing demoralization in the sale 
of proprietary especially the more 
Staple rapid selling articles which have 
been used leaders in a price-cutting 
war in an effort secure la sales 
Volume. The effects of this policy which 
has now been under way for well over 
a year have been none too good for 
either the wholesaler or the manufac- 
turer. Tue situation as it now exists was 
forecast following the enactment of the 
National Prohibition act and the entrance 
into the wholesale drug business so-called 
by a large number of former wholesale 
and retail liquor dealers whose primary 
object has been to dispose of liquors at 
a long profit while sacrificing the profit 
on proprietary and staple merchandise. 
These houses have acquired varying sized 
stocks of goods either direct from manu- 
facturers on jobbers’ terms or from trad- 
ers in shopworn or overstocked items 
picked up from the shelves of. retailers 
and wholesalers. They have sent broad- 
cast by mail price lists carrying tne 
names of many leading  proprietaries 
offering to fill orders in any quantity at 
discounts from list prices ranging any- 
where from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and 5 per cent., apparently making no 
allowance for overhead costs or other 
expense of doing business. 

These quotations have been 
turbing to the trade, and in 
stances the legitimate wholesaler 
the necessity of meeting them. 
present situation is serious from a finan- 
cial standpoint is well borne out by the 
fact that a number of manufacturers 
have recognized the danger to themselves 
and their products should these destruc- 
tive practices continue as their distribut- 
ing markets were tending toward ruin. 
These manufacturers have undertaken the 
individual course of making a careful 
selection of their wholesale distributors, 
declining the orders of those houses whose 
methods or antecedents were of a char- 
acter likely to prove detrimental to the 
producers and to the trade as a w ole. 

While far from satisfactory, there are 
signs of an improvement in the general 
cond:tions in this respect. For the 
thoughtful consideration of both the 
manufacturer and the retail druggist, it is 
submitted that the responsibility of every 
legitimate house to tue public and to the 
medical .profession demands that care be 
exercised in the selection of d'stributors 
and in seeking supplies. The professional 
practitioner is not inclined to regard with 
favor or have confidence in the retail 
dealer who would buy his supplies from 
any source that offers as ‘ial price in- 
ducement, but is witl dge of the 
responsibilities of the drug trade to the 
medical profession and the publie health. 
The trader in redressed, shopworn goods 
who sells discounts, the bargain store of 
so-called “Government” or “war” goods 
offered at a price, have been very active 
of late and in some instances’ with 
dis°strous results to the retailers who 
purchased them and to the manufac- 
turers whose labels and names they ex- 
ploited. 
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Stigma of Bootleggers 


Mr. A. G secretary 
tt & Ramsdell. Inc., of New York, in 
address ‘before the annual meeting of 
American Manufacturers of Toilet 
(formerly Manufacturing Per- 
Association), at New York on 
April 25 1922, submited the following, 
which is reproduced with Mr. Shoppach’s 
consent in the hope that bis sound con- 
clusions may prove of real value to 
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purpose and intent to do 
put it back to the Board 
they are our governing 


the of this meeting 
do take some concrete action 
at this time, and they are the people to 
do it. What have we got them for? 

And, in conjunction with this splendid 
committee, let it be the sense of this meet- 
ing, and that was the purpose of my 
motion, that we do want them to proceed 
along whichever one of these lines the 
Board of Control in co-operation with 
Mr. Andrews’ committee deems best. (Ap- 
pause, ) 


sense 


Is there any further discussion? 


Committee on Proprietary Goods, F. E. 


follows :— 


on Preprietary Goods 


manufacturers of both toilet 
preparations accepted business 
or from thee fake 
lesgalers without giving much thought to it 
except that it was business to get and 
prompt pay, often advance, but I be- 
lieve that most of ontinued doing 
when they realized reflected on their 
goods 

From the beginning it has been the policy of 
our house to decline these booze jobbers 
It is one thing however, to lay down a rule 
for business practice, and it often is quite a 
different thing to carry out that rule success- 
fully. To separate sheep from goats would not 
seem to require a very highly developed judg- 
ment, but when you find most of the goats with 
wool on their backs and most of the sheep with 
hair on their bellies it is not easy to draw 
the line of separation between them. 

With a few exceptions I believe that all the 
old established wholesale drug houses (and by 
that I mean those established before the whole- 
sale liquor dealers’ permits we revoked) sold 
liquor before, and perhaps sell a great deal 
more now than they did then, and those deal- 
ers we have continued to sell without hesita- 
tion. It can be said to their credit that they 
as a class did not seek this monopoly nor 
welcome the burden it put upon them 

When the newly established wholesaler wants 
to place his initial order with us we are from 
Missouri—we have to be shown We take into 
consideration the previous business histories of 
the individua!s comprising the firm, the need 
for additional jobbing facilties in the territory 
they will operate in, and anything else that 
will help us to a reliable conclusion as to the 
character of business they will probably con- 
duct. Unless they are entirely frank and open 
and satisfy us that they are doing a legitimate 
and genuine wholesale drug business we decline 
to sell them. I do not mean to say that we 
have always been successful in keeping these 
objectionable customers off our books. In some 
instances we have acted on information that 
proved to be unreliable and in some others our 
judgment was at fau!t owing to lack of experi- 
ence. A certain amount of practical experience 
seems to be necessary to recognize and classify 
correctly the particular hybrid we are discuss- 
ing, for it is not always easy to tell just where 
the wool ends and the hair begins. If we un- 
wittingly se!l one of these concerns and dis- 
cover later that we have been deceived, we 
c'ose the account and decline to make any 
further shipment to them. 

My observation has been that while a few of 
the former wholesale liquor dealers have estab- 
lished themselves 2c legitimate wholesale drug- 
gists and are conducting their business in a 
manner that is free from objection, the far 
greater number are bootleggers pure and simple, 
their drug businesses are fakes and they are 
not entitled to any consideration, co-operation 
or recognition from members of this associa- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has, in all recent decisions that 
have been handed down on the subject of 
free trading, clearly sustained the right 
of private traders, in the absence of any 
intent to create a monopoly and not in 
unlawful conspiracy or collusion with 
others, to select the r individual customers 
on terms satisfactory to themselves. re- 
fusing to sell to any one for reasons suffi- 
cient to themselves. In the drug trade, 
so closely related to the public health as 
it is, the maintenance and exercise of this 
lawful right by manufacturers and deal- 
ers is important. A knowledge of the 
character of each and every individual 
trader and distributor by t2e manufac- 
turer is an essential safeguard to_ the 
observance of law and to the health of the 
community. The bootlegger, narcotic and 
illicit merchandise peddler posing as a 
wholesale druggist is menace alike to 
the manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
drug trade, and to the public. 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


most dealers 
but 


dis.ike 


because 


possess 


in self-defense; second, 
are individuaiistic by nature, 
experience in co-operation and 
ficing their personal preferences to the 
of the group in which each is but one 
fellows; third, it takes considerable 
get and keep a group together. The 
tive movement grows only under necessity, and 
then only as far may be necessary. 

The inexperienced retailer who goes into one 
of these organizations is very likely to suffer a 
keen reaction after his first contact, when he 
learns that the whole margin gained by quantity 
purchases cannot be transferred initio net profit 
In other words, the group of independent re 
tailers purchasing together encounters precisely 
the same problem as the chain does when it 
goes out for goods in large quantity. 

By that very act they immediately 
take on some of the functions of the regular 
wholesale dealer, and nothing has been so far 
devised by which to eliminate the wholesaling 
expense. 

these statements coming, they do, 
from an independent observer and student 
of problems of retail merchandising and 
store operation and management afford 
all of us ample food for thought. They 
touch upon a phase of business organi- 
zation and methods that is primarily ex- 
perimental, but which is apparently 
evolving into a program of definite pur- 


pose, 
Methods of Forcing Markets 
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which all wholesalers 
hoped were discontinued for ¢ time 
unsound and bad merchandising practices 
have been tending to return as some pro- 
pr.etors have t a slackened demand 
for their products. With the general cur- 
tailment of buying on the part of the 
public, proprietary articles suffered to 
some extent during the past two years. 
aS. .4 unfortunate, indeed, that this 
shrinkage in volume was mistaken in 
some instances as a failure on the part 
of dealers, wholesale and retail, to carry 
normal stocks. Distributors sympatnize 
most thoroughly with those manufac- 
turers whose products suffered a sharp 
decline in volume, but they deprecate the 
fact that recovery of loss in volume was 
attempted by the use of all kinds of 
bonuses, free deals and similar false 
stimulants of an _ artificial character. 
These methods were badly overdone, and 
your committee feels that tie general 
practice of making special offers and 
concess.ons Should be undertaken only 
after the most careful consideration 
to all their possible effects, and for limited 
periods of time only. 

The handling of free deals by the 
wholesale druggist always nece tates an 
excessive amount of special detail in the 
way of extra bookkeeping, checking, etc., 
and for this reason it is necessary for the 
wholesalers to charge suca free goods 
back to the manufacturer at full list 
prices, unless such free goods are 
shipped direct to the retailer or supplied 
in direct ratio with the entire stock in 
the hands of the jobber at the time the 
free deal is put into effect. It is worthy 
of comment here that a careful survey 
among the leading proprietors shows that 
these policies are generally observed and 
their justice conceded, but there are many 
other manufacturers whose attention 
should be directed to them with the pur- 
pose in view of harmonizing their mar- 
keting metcods along the lines of ad- 
mittedly sound principles. 

Sampling sizes of a number of staple 
ar have been put on the market 
for sale to consumers at ten cents. While 
this would at first sight appear to be a 
manufacturer’s problem, it has very im- 
portant aspects for the legitimate whole- 
sale and retail drug trade. With high 
rents, overhead and professional salaries, 
retail druggists in general have’ been 
compelled to increase the value of unit 
sales as a means of maintaining suffi- 
cient income to take care of expenses. 
T-e question arises as to whether the 
effort to diminish returns to the retailer 
by loading him with low-priced packages 
of staples as an advertising proposition of 
benefit only to the manufacturer is not 
a backward step, adding unnecessarily to 
the spread between production cost and 
consumer price. Ths is a dangerous 
proposition and should be most ardently 
discouraged. The exteremely low unit 
value of these small sizes and the ex- 
pense of handling of them in both w2ole- 
sale and retail drug stores is a matter 
that should have our careful considera- 
tion, especially where it is the aim of 
the manufacturer to market them on the 
inadequate gross profit margin that they 
have attempted. In tie case of many 
med. cinal preparations claiming definite 
use for specified diseases or symptoms a 
sample size is an actual detriment, be- 
cause the small number of doses in the 
sample is inadequate to produce effective 
therapeutic resu'ts. Furthermore, there is 
always the possibility of real loss to the 
manufacturer in the displacement of the 
sale of larger sizes by those of low cost 
usually admitted to represent an actual 
manufacturing loss absorbed by charging 
such loss to advertising or sales expense. 


Guarantees Against Decline in Price 


There have been a number of declines 
in price of staple proprietaries and in 
most instances stocks on hand have been 
protected or some reasonable rebate has 
been allowed. There are some _ proprie- 
tors, however, who will not give protec- 
tion with respect to stocks on hand, nat- 
urally resulting in only hand-to-mouth 
purchases, as distributors cannot afford to 
absorb losses on merchandise the price of 
is named by the manufacturer. 
economic reasons for prices guar- 
price goods are numerous, 
ones being stability of pro- 
continuity of employment. 
of the wholesale 
several advantages 
retailer and 
are: (1) Encour- 
wholesale druggists to carry suffi- 
large stocks at all times, regard- 
price, assuring an adequate sup- 
medicines to meet the immediate 
requirements of local retail distributors 
and the public even under epidemic con- 
2) demand aud supply are sta- 
between wholesaler and manu- 
facturer, continuous utilization 
of machinery and plant as well steady 
employment of labor; (38) the small mar- 
gin of profit on which wholesale druggists 
operate renders it impossib!e for them 
equitably to bear rcks of ad- 
vertised goods generally at a list 
price named by the manufacturer Tre 
manufacturer is familiar with the primary 
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costs and is thereby 
reductions with @ 
loss. 


cent. of the 


markets and initial 
enabled to effect price 
minimum of economic 

Approximately 70 per 
chandise handied by the wholesale 
trade consists of articles bearing a 
price named by the manufacturer, from 
which the wholesaler is aliowed a dis- 
count to cover the expense of distribution 
and make his profit. Most of the articles 
referred to are nationally advertised and 
reach the consumer in every community 
at virtually the same price, thus diffusing 
the cost of distribution very widely. In 
marketing any article nationally adver- 
tised it is impossible for the producer to 
secure complete distribution without hav- 
ing ample stocks in the hands of whole- 
sale merchants who will be abie to fill 
orders from retailers. Adequate stocks 
could not be assured the manufacturer 
if the wholesaler had to bear losses for 
stocks on hand when price reductions are 
made by the manufacturer, as the whole- 
saler would be compelled to buy from 
“hand to mouth” at all times, no matter 
what the emergency. On the other hand, 
the absence of guarantee against decline 
in price tends toward speciation in many 
cases, a factor which can hardly be said 
to be in the interest of the public. It is 
not believed that guarantees against de- 
cline tend to uphold prices, as competi- 
tion between manufacturers woultl pre- 
vent any one manufacturer from artifici- 
ally upholding the price any longer than 
absolutely necessary. Inadequate sup- 
pies of drugs and medicines in the hands 
of wholesale druggists at any time results 
in prices being governed almost solely 
by local conditions of supply and demand. 
Prices so attained unfairly distribute the 
cost of treating disease, especially so under 
epidemic conditions, by placing an 
unduly heavy burden upon the sick at a 
time when they are least able to bear it, 
rather than spreading the cost of treating 
over the entire country. 


New Goods 


Hardly a day passes that the whole- 
sale druggist is not called upon by some 
manufacturer or sales representative ask-- 
ing him to stock some new preparation, 
novelty or what-not. In many instances 
an investigation promptly shows the pro- 
ducer to be without substantial responsi- 
bility, financially or otherwise, or the 
article or preparation is lacking in merit. 
The present seems a most important time 
for wholesalers to carefully investigate 
the character and standing of all new 
manufacturers and examine carefully into 
the quality of merchandise offered. As a 
commercial protection co themselves, dis- 
tributors should insist upon consignment 
of all new goods until such time as there 
fairly established demand therefor. 
sing to note that practically all 
new goods are now carrying a discount of 
20 per cent. and 2 per cent. or better .if 
not exclusive drug store items, while new 
drug items are offered at not less than 
1624 per cent. and 2 per cent. These dis- 
counts would seem to be the minimum 
that should prove acceptable in the light 
of present-day operating costs and the 
mass of detail that is attendant upon 
stocking, listing and selling new articles. 


Sub-Quantity Discounts 


Observation during the past year indi- 
cates that wholesale druggists generally 
are more and more favorably inclined to 
the suggestions heretofore made by this 
committee that manufacturers’ sub-quan- 
tity discounts should be restricted to orig- 
inal shipping cases. The reasoning on 
which this is based is that wholesalers 
save a portion of the expense of distrib- 
uting goods to the retail trade, and they 
are willing to share this saving with the 
purchaser. With this thought in mind it 
is felt that manufacturers would do well 
to pack their goods in shipping cases of 
a size that is more nearly in accord with 
the purchasing power of the retail drug- 
zist, but of sufficient monetary value to 
render them profitable when handled by 
the wholesaler under a sub-quantity dis- 
count basis. 


Shipping Cases Revised 


As a result of former .recommendations 
manufacturers are now generally so 
marking their shipping cases as to clear- 
ly show the quantity and size of the con- 
tents. Also the amount of advertising 
matter is being reduced so that blank 
spaces are left for jobbers’ stencils, thus 
making such cases possible of identifica- 
tion while in transit. At least two sides 
of each case should be left blank for 
proper and legible stenciling. It is en- 
couraging to note that some manufactur- 
esr have been putting up their goods in 
packages of a size more nearly within the 
purchasing power of the _ retailer, thus 
tending to reduce the small or broken lot 
shipments to retailers, at a genuine sav- 
ing to all concerned. The committee feels 
that a joint committee of proprietors and 
wholesalers might be created to survey 
the subject of shipping case sizes to mu- 
tual advantage. Such a joint committee 
would give thorough and unbiased con- 
sideration to all possible economies to 
each brand of the trade—manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail—and report. their 
findings to each group. Sizes of shipping 
should be determined only after all 

have been considered, and reduc- 
made with due regard to cost of 
as well as value and possible 
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Quantity Price and Distribution Service 


There 
during 
effects of 


been a good deal of debate 
past year over the possible 
the construction of the Clayton 
act in its relation to price discrimination 
as placed upon that law by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the Mennen case. 
It appears from a careful reading of the 
commission’s order that the intent of the 
commission is to require manufacturers 
who sell their products on a quantity 
basis to sell to all purchasers at the same 
for the same quantity. It does not 
that a manufacturer must have a 
price, but simply that there shall 
discrimination between pur- 
cl ers of equal quantities Allowance is 
made, however, for price discrimination 
because of differences in transportation 

selling costs or competitive 
conditions, This case has not been de- 
cided by any court, but we are advised 
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that an appeal will be taken to 

cuit Court of Appeals for review 
Federal Trade Commission's order. 
the record it appears that the 

company had a schedule of varying 
counts for quantities which were 
customers of a variety of classes 

ranged by the Mennen company ( 
operative wholesalers, retailers and chain 
were regarded as retailers and 
were not given the same discounts as 
were allowed to wholesalers who employed 
salesmen and otherwise qualified as whole- 
salers according to the requirements of 
the Mennen company for such whole- 
salers. No consideration was given in the 
Federal Trade Commission's order to the 
differences in overhead cost or service 
rendered by the various classes of trader 
dealt with by Mennen. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would appear that the effect of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's order, which 
has not yet been sustained by any court, 
would be to give an undue competitive 
advantage to large unit buyers as against 
the small independent retailer, who ac- 
cording to reliable estimates (Roger W. 
Babson) distribute 85 per cent. of the 
merchandise of America. If the law is 
as interpreted in this instance, appar- 
ently remedial legislation is needed for 
the protection of the more than a million 
retai! merchants representing the main 
and vital artery of distribution against 
the onslaughts of concentrated capital 
dominated by the féw. 

The outcome of the 
order of the commission to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a review will be 
watched with interest, especially when it 
is realized that wholesalers are compen- 
sated for distribution service and not for 
quantity, a fact apparently not considered 
when the particular order in question was 
issued. 

Nothing in the order, of course, in any 
way affects the right of a trader to select 
his own customers, selling only to those 
he chooses, so long there is no con- 
spiracy or unlawful combination or at- 
tempt to create a monopoly. 
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Compensation for Sales Service 


In this connection it is worthy of note 
that a number of manufacturers of goods 
new to the drug trade have not failed to 
recognize the economy to themselves in 
compensating wholesale druggists on a 
basis that will allow the wholesale drug- 
gist to pay salesmen a sufficient remun- 
eration to justify their soliciting orders 
for these specialties. The actual sales ex- 
pense of the manufacturers using this 
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(The motion was seconded and 
President Groover :—Gentlemen, 
noon, by Alvin E. Dodd, manager, 
Commerce of the United States 
is here now, and bring some other 
and also to hear that address. 
This completes our morning session. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.30 
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Fourth Session, Tuesday Afternoon 


meeting convened at 2.45 o'clock, 
Waterbury read tre 


:—Any errors, 


The 
Secretary 
President Groover 
(The minutes we approved as read.) 
President Groover :—Next is the 
Since Mr. Hilles is not here 
Mahlon Kline:—I move that 
Board of Control. 
President Groover :—If 
The report follows :— 
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minutes 
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Report of Committee on Paints, Oils and Glass 


to 


by your committee 

the sale of ready mixed 
shown some increase over 
increase is mainly due to 
prices, which have encour- 
aged buying, also the industrial depres 
sion prevailing the early part of thi 
year has given house owners leisure time 
to do painting, which has been allowed 
to go undone for several years. 

The _ price of linseed oil generally 
throughout the country shows a_ very 
slight increase over last year. So far as 
general conditions are concerned, there is 
a rather strong and healthy demand for 
oil for prompt delivery, and the prospects 
for fall business are very good. 

Turpentine has advanced 
since the first of the year due to an 
extra large demand from abroad. Lower 
prices should rule in the near future. 

White lead has advanced a quarter of 
a cent per pound, The demand keeps up 
as active'y as ever, and it now seems 
certain that consumption this year will 
break records. 

The glass line has been very active the 
past few months and indications point 
towards increased business this. rall. 
Wholesale prices are about the same 
they were January 1, 1922, when a 
eral decline took place Investigati 
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Report of Special Committee on Prize Essay Contest 
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received copies of 
July first duly 
published in the various journals, They 
represent a fair distribution of interest 
over the country, coming in from different 
sections as follows California, 1; Idaho, 
1; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 2; Massachusetts, 
6; Michigan, 1; Mississippi, 1; Nebraska, 
1; New Jersey, 2; New York, 14; Penn- 
sylvania, 2; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 2; Wis- 
consin, 2; Canada, 2. 

We have read the essays and found 
them of high quality and exceeding inter- 
The judges certainly have our sym- 
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(The motion was seconded and 
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On page 226 of the proceedings of The 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, 1921, the conditions of the contest did 
not specifically mention the inclusion of 
the advantages accruing to the manufac- 
turer. The economic value of the whole- 
sale salesman is of exceeding importance 
to manufacturers and we believe that dur- 
ing the coming five years this will be 
demonstrated to an even greater extent 
than ever before. 

The question of 
secondary importance 
proper continuity of 
sustain the reader’s interest 
portant. We have also been influenced 
by the strength of the arguments pre- 
sented, the excellence of ideas and the in- 
clusions of the wide range of factors bear- 
ing upon the economic status of the 
wholesale salesman, 
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Rogers, first prize, 
“The Northwestern 
The best essay in our opinion is 
one listed above (vote unanimous) His 
opening paragraph names, briefly, recog- 
nized and accepted facts as to marketing 
methods He shows the small percentage 
of of the salesmen to toe consumer. 
He covers briefly and to the point the im- 
portant factors of advantage to the man- 
ufacturer, to the wholesaler, to the re- 
tailer and to the consumer We consider 
article a very important contribution 
contemporary trade literature 
2. H. 8S. Noel, second prize, 
peared in “The Practical Druggist 
The second best essay in our opinion is 
the one listed above He contrasts the old 
order of thing with the tremendous ad 
we ive today, due in 
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results further pub- 
licity in every section of the country. 
Your committee will re-enforce you by 
having the essays published in commercial 
papers and magazines. 
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We recommend 
should be conducted 
as the subject for next year, “Advertiser 
vs Wholesaler,” having in mind such 
points of interest as the following: 
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m on doll per year in adver 
plan only ling campaigns 
the wholesaler? 

2. Can he afford to co 
wholesaler as his sole 
country, or should he co-operate with different 
wholesalers in each locality? 

3. Should he co-operate with 
he advertising itself? In what 

$4. How are some 1dvertisers 
claim that direct advertising t consumers 
creates the demand, and the wholesaler either 

distribute on demand or business? 
5. Should advertisers put out detail men of 
their own? If how should they work with 
the wh 
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are only a few questions on a 
which can be treated in various 
Advertising is becoming more 
extensive every year Many 
advertising agencies have developed into 
practically complete sales organizations 
for manufacturers. 

Advertising agents seem 
stay Manufacturers are 
Wholealers are evidently here to stay. 
We are all busy on. related’ work, 
and it does not seem undesirab'e to have 
a little more light on the relationship. 
We believe such a subject will bring forth 
pleasing anecdotes from salesmen, deci- 
sive preferences from. retailers, sound 
advice from sales manager bitter experi- 
ences from manufacturers, all sorts of 
studies from advertisers, and it wouldn't 
be bad to hear the nebulous theories of 
some agencies. The least we should ex- 
pect is a little fuming and steaming and 
altogether a healthy mix-up. 
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one considers the education and 
required by a druggist to fit him 
on his business, the large number of items 
carried by the average retailer, many of 
which are very slow sellers, and the num- 
ber of small sales he makes. This cost 
of distribution will be of particular in- 
terest in combating the opinion, prevalent 
in the minds of the public, that goods are 
sold in the drug stores at a tremendous 
margin of profit. 

3. Donald F. Vliet, third prize, $25; ap- 
peared in “Drug Topics.”’ 

The third best essay in our opinion is 
the one listed above. This essay is 
evidently written by a traveling salesman 
of experience. It is very practical, is well 
worth reading and should _ be read 
especially by all the traveling salesmen 
representing wholesale drug houses. 

In the second group without any attempt 
at ranking, the following articles are of 
particular interest because of the specific 
treatment of certain phases of the sub- 
ject:— 
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tions, and he couldn’t answer one of them. 
I knew he had been well trained. So then 
I went from the hardware business into 
general questions, and I found out that 
that fellow cvidently didn’t know any- 
thing. He didnt know the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. He didn’t know 
the Governor of his own State. His mind 
was a blank; he dressed well; he wore 
nice clothes, but his mind was an abso- 
lute blank. Then I “You had better 
not leave tonight.” 


The 


course 


him through a 
to find out 
was absolutely 


next ( 
of 
mentality. W 


we put 
just 
found 
We ive 


ives quite a 


que ons his 
he 


wanting him a month’s salary 
because 
have a few parrot 
off doesn’t prove 
I think that is a 
have got to study 


saved 
look good 
phrases that they work 
they are the real thing. 
subject that all of 
closely. 


and ourse loss ; 


men or 


us 
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First Prize Essay 
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study on 
consider a 
bution. In this 

reason for his services and 


these are 


must 


damentals of distr way we 


better visualize the 


determine whether or not services 


worth what they cost. 


It is services 


the 
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that 
and 


elementary economics 


wholesaler are 
That without these serv- 
able to enjoy 
and happiness 


be discussed 


of 


necessary to 


manufacturer, 
society. 


ices we would not be our present 


mode of civilized living, comfort 


accepted fact which need not 
her 


S an 
in detail 
The wholesaler 
men between the 
sumer and give to the manufactured 
very necessary utilities of time 
Both wholesaler and retailer are 
1ccused of adding excessively to the 
consumer must pay and many attempts 
been to eliminate one or both Some 
very manufacturers have undertaken to 
also perform th functions the wholesaler 
and the functions of wholesaler and re- 
tailer But the cost of performing these func- 
tions has remained as before, society has 
benefited by no economy That eliminating a 
wholesaler or retailer or both does not do away 
the need for or the cost of their functions 
is another proven and generally fact 
which require no furthe this 
article 
The 
in the 
to show 


and the 


middle- 
the con- 
article the 
and place. 
frequently 
price the 
have 


and retailer are the 
manufacturer and 
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Cost of Services 


Before we take the value of 
of the wholesaler’ sman it is 
sider his cost. With present-day competition 
few wholesale druggists could afford to stay 
n business with a expense of more than 
5 per cent. of their gross sales This to cover 
all traveling expenses as well as salaries and 
commissions The narrow margin of gross 
profit and keen competition will not permit a 
higher ex Actually the figure is less than 5 
per cent., but I will allow a liberally high cost 
to avoid all argument 

Five per cent. me 
wholesaler But in 
the public the retailer mu 
at least 50 per cent. to h 
eover his ¢ of doing 
1 profit The goods will the 
of which $5 is for the cost of the 
salesman So the onsumer pays 
cent. for his services 
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Value to Manufacturer 


Now, let us consider by 
nite services of the wholesaler’s 
First, to the manufacturer. 
For the manufacturer, the 
man is an economical means of introducing and 
keeping his product before the retail trade, He 
the mie but he lways a very 
necessary li in t iain of ing the prod 
uct t and keeping it before the consuming 
public 
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at greater expense but 
purpose of continued sales 
saler must have to exist 

Whether or not a wholesaler can do 
at less expense without salesmen is a 
that is now fairly well determine 
considering, for the present, the 
wholesalers’ or retailers’ buying clubs, 
that in the drug business there have been no 
instances of wholesalers who have been able 
to give a complete service covering the general 
drug and sundries lines without employing 
salesmen. In the general merchandise field the 
large catalogue houses have learned that the 
most economical way to get business is through 
large and well-trained sales forces and today 
issue their catalogues only to supplement their 
salesmen’s efforts. 

Competition is the life of trade, but it is also 
the business death of the wholesaler who does 
not employ salesmen. He does not give 
good or complete a service his competi- 
tors employing salesmen and is forced to adopt 
their meth continue in business. 

The salesman is not only economical but also 
absolutely essential to the wholesaler, 


business 
question 
Without 
co-operative 
we find 


as 


as as 


ds to 


Value to Retailer 
Thi 
salesman 
The wh 


d, the economic value of the wholesaler’s 

to the retailer. 

vlesaler’s the re- 
rapid, 

devised 

world. 


brings to 
complete, 
yet 

the 


salesman 

tailer in the most convenient, 
frequent and economical manner 
the factories and the markets of 


Because he realizes that his success depends 
on the continued business he secures from the 
retailer, the salesman is constantly doing 
everything within his power to serve the best 
int ts of his customer. 

; The services of the wholesaler are in gather- 
ing, at a convenient point, merchandise from 
throughout the world, such as is in demand 
in the particular line of business. This service 
enables r at convenient locations, to 
economica purchase and small quanti- 
ties of a very large variety of good which in 
turn adds to the convenience, comfort, happi 
ness and well-being of society The whole 

saler’s are very broad, but need be 
no more than mentioned in this brief way here 

The service of the wholesaler’s salesman to 
the retailer consists of many things, but it is 
principally in the interpretation for the retailer 
of the service the wholesaler is able to give. 
The law affects us all and there are law books 
containing ¢ the laws of the land, but the 
layman goes to the lawyer, an expert at law, 
to learn how the laws affect him in any par- 
ticular way. In very much the same manner 
the wholesaler’s salesman is an expert in the 
interpretation of the ser available from a 
wholesaler and the clear-thinking dealer will 
not fail to make use of the salesman’s knowl- 
edge. The benefits and the economies resulting 
far exceed the cost 

Through the wholesaler’s salesman the drug- 

st is able to keep up with competition in 
new merchandise and new methods. He learns 
to avoid the mistakes that the salesman knowa 
to have been costly to others He is able to 
devote more time to creative work by being 
freed om the tedious detail of ordering with- 
out He is able to be a better drug- 
g a better service to his customers, 
living 
receive 


thing of life 


ers, 


stock 


services 


rices 


assistance 
ive 
deale these benefits in full 
are not for those who 
refuse them. But the dealer who will give the 
salesman half a chance will benefit beyond the 
of the salesman’s service. 


cost 


Value to Consumer 


the economic value of the 
to the consumer. 
the public through the 
has helped the retailer to 
keep a better stock, because he has helped the 
retailer to be a better druggist, because he has 
helped the retailer to stay in business, he has 
served the public A large percentage of the 
retail drug stores, ; convenient locations in 
cities and t throughout the count would 
hardly be except for the several thou- 
sand wholesalers’ salesmen who are helping 
the retailers to give the service they do. 
There number of co-operative 
wholesale drug concerns, sc called because they 
usually owned by retail druggists and offer 
savings their members These con- 
cerns are operative without salesmen and 
without the usua mercanti credit, and 
therefore give no sale service or ¢ it serv- 
ice, which are important functions of the 
regular wholesaler Therefor tri y } 
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Economic Value of the Wholesale Salesman 


By H. 


S. Noel 


Second Prize Essay 


One Hundred Years Ago 

Old Doctor 
the modest 
Mass., the 
limited to 


years ago, when 
Shop supplied 
the good folks of Salem, 
of the drug store was 
that responded to a few stand-bys 
very restricted in number; name 
chamomile, green salve and salts. There were 
no wholesalers in those days and no traveling 
men. Mankind’s wants were largely confined 
to his needs, life was less complex, less 
strenuous. 


Wonders of Distribution 


Today we press a button and a flood of light 
dispels the dark; the use of the telephone 
puts us in touch with practically every one; 
we turn a faucet and water flows; a twist of 
the wrist and gas is available for cooking, 
lighting and heat We tune in and listen to 
air-borne messages, music, sermons, etc, These 
and many other modern facilities represent 
the wonders of distribution, and it is these 
things which have played a part in educating 
you and me and our friends and neighbors to 
look upon and judge practically everything 
from the standpoint of usefulness, its 
ability to amuse, educate, entertain or 
labor, time and trouble. 


The Modern Drug Store 


outgrowth of the evolu- 
tion of the times A visit to the present-day 
apothecary shop is a revelation; it represents 
the modern trend, performs a necessary func 
tion in the economic scheme of dai life and 
is truly representative of the public’s demand 
for service. It is the public that is ever the 
arbiter of its needs. What measures up to 
requirements survive that which is unworthy 
perishes. There is a demand for the goods 
and the work that drug stores are doing. They 
grow and succeed in the community because 
they are truly useful. They add to the com- 
fort of living. 

A study of tthe 
the modern drug 
tion of usefulness 
virons and in every 
The bulk of fifty thousand 


hundred 
Apothecary 


One 
Webb’s 
needs of 
usefulness 
aliments 
that were 


its 
save 


The drug store is an 


that have made 
store possible as an institu- 
in every city and its en- 

town is most eresting. 

drug st in the 


conditions 


ores 


RPETAILERS 
OVERHEAD 


representative, who is the whole- 
particular territory. Let 
value of the 
to the retail druggist. 
sale men are specialists. Usually they 
vent many years in the retail business 
representing a wholesale house. They 
und not only merchandise but men and 
10ds Manufacturers may deal with raw 
commodities, equipment and labor under one 
roof. Getting the finished products into the 
market, however, brings the human element 
into consideration. It is the wholesale sales- 
man who comes into frequent contact with the 
retailer; it is he who must adapt himself to 
the variables that go to make up his cus- 
tomers; the cautious, the clever, the argu- 
mentative, the conceited, the irritable, the 
flighty, the ones whose credit is good and the 
ones whose credit is bad He must know how 
to be courteous,. tactful, firm, human; he must 
know his goods, must be a student of eco- 
nomics, must know merchandise, be an au- 
thority on laws, rulings and regulations, be 
ready to laugh at a funny story on one occa- 
sion and sympathize with and be ready to 
offer help to those in trouble on the next. The 
wholesale salesman must be persuasive; he 
must perforce be able te teach retailers to 
drop prejudice and adopt new suggestions. 
He is not selling a single producer’s product; 
he is supplying a community’s needs through 
an individual—the retailer. The wholesale 
salesman is a logical point of contact between 
the manufacturer and the retailer. He is 
usually the first blaze the way with new 
products. He is on the latest market 
information He makes available a variety of 
merchandise to the consumer and makes it 
possible for the small-town retailer to offer 
the latest novelties and importations at the 
same time that they are being shown in the 
great metropolis. The wholesale salesman 
represents the merchandise of from three 
thousand four thousand producers and the 
labor of twenty-five to thirty countries. 
He not only knows merchandise, but public 
taste, and can supply selling tips and timely 
talks on merchandise that help the retailer 
in creating volume. He brings ideas from 
neighboring towns and cheerfully proffers 
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AND 


States have invested capital of between 
thousand and ten thousand dollars each 
money is invested in the products of 
fifteen hundred to three thousand manu- 
assembled from all parts of the 
The number of items ranges from 
thousand to five thousand, and the lines 
will approximate thirty; suburban 
thirty-five, and in country from fifteen 
to fifty. The question immediately presents 
itself:—‘‘How can these do business at 
a profit with so many lines, sa many items, 
and such a comparatively small investment?” 
Perhaps one has never thought of it before, 
but the solution to this economic problem is 
very large if not altogether, in the whole 
sale drug t and ever-efficient trave 
representative, 


The Wholesale Salesman and the Public 


When a omes into a retail drug 
store he upon the clerk to provide a 
of the prescription he pre 
scarcely expected to send 
prescription away to be filled It is un- 
that the reta would be able to 
camphor from Formosa, the buchu 
Africa, the quinine from Java or 
from China in the small quanti- 
es necessary to supply a very limited de 
mand. It is not a difficult matter to picture 
the hardships that would be ours in this gen 
eration of service demand were there not about 

th hundred wholesale houses ssemb 
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methods 


displays, new 
dealer 


that that paid one 
utilized by another. 
salesman helps 
his sales in 


sound advice on 
doing this or 
can easily be 

The wholesaler 
druggist increase 
little ways. 

He is the retailer's spokesman and repre- 
sentative when he goes back to headquarters. 
Through him claims are more easily adjusted— 
and to the satisfaction. 

It is through wholesale salesman 
often that the wholesaler and sometimes 
manufacturer extend credit and time and 
other business courtesies. 

Because of him the retailer 
keeping to ind a smaller 
voices to handle. 

It is through 
freight and express 
minimum 

The writer 
hundred wholesale 
learned from them that 80 per 
customers depended upon them for 
tions on alcohol, narcotic and tax laws. 

Briefly summing up, it may be said that the 
whole salesman offers the retail druggist 
reputable of quality. 

His price, as a rule, is no higher than that 
f a direct-selling house Considering economy 
of service it is le expensive 

Competition can be met 
buying opportunity when one 
wholesale salesman He has 

anything up his sleeve By culti- 
habit of depending upon him almost 
for regular requirements the re- 
tailer can hasten turnover, the source of best 
profits in the reta business, and yet maintain 
well-balanced The best profits in re- 
tailing not so much in the buying as in 
t 
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other 
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many 


to 
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the very 
the 


show 


book- 
of in- 


less 
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do 
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investment $s available sale 
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cure nly when the last 
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greater profits possible 
requent purchases from 
the retailer to 


ove 
nit 1 St 

four ounces are sold 
Saie salesman makes 
for the retailer K 
him in sma quantities enable 
sell the last four more often That is 
where the net profit is always found 

The frequent of the wholesale sales- 
man safeguards against delays in shipment, 
In contrast to th infrequent calls of direct- 
selling salesmen the wholesale salesman has 
no inducement to overload the ailer. He 
represents such a large group manufac- 
turers that he saves the retailer much time 
al d trouble in interviewing Sale men 

An order for a quarter dozen items is 
just cheerfully as thougt 
gross Pa ye represent 54 
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were for a 
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are pur- 
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chased in lots of a quarter dozen or less. This 
is @ sermon in itself in favor of the wholesale 
salesman. 

The wholesale 
to avoid dead stock and inactive 
advising against the purchase of 
merchandise that does not sell. 
is the retailer’s success. 

He assists his customers in 
and in many other ways personally 
trade if given an opportunity. 


The Wholesale Salesman and the 
Manufacturer 


The wholesale salesman 
nomic vaiue to the public and 
has been clearly shown, but 
manufacturer in a very definite 
senting a large number of lines, his frequent 
visits give the manufacturers representation 
in every town and hamlet. He makes possible 
complete distribution which is a great help to 
advertising. Small factories with limited 
capital but excellent merchandise could not 
find a market without his services 

His frequent calls enable the manufacturer 
to equalize output. The whole e house acts 
as both reservoir and gauge to demand The 
producer who attempts to elimins the whole- 
saler’s work finds it entails greater expense— 
managerial, clerical, operative and storage. 
Not long ago a well-known manufacturing 
concern decided to do away with the wh 
saler. It found that its troubles were 
just beginning Its travelers who formerly 
made only the large cities and devoted consid- 
erable time to promotion work were sent into 
smaller towns The time and effort in taking 
small orders did not pay expen Distribu- 
tion suffered Collections and credits gave 
much trouble. This concern also discovered 
that its salesmen were not warmly wlecomed 
in many drug stores. The reta preferred 
to give an assorted order to one salesman for 
many of his needs. It saved him time and 
trouble. Price became a_ bugbear. The re- 
tailer felt that in placing an order for a direct 
shipment instead of through the customary 
channel he should be able to buy cheaper 
This producer soon learned that it took about 
as much clerical labor on a small order a 
retailer as it formerly took on a large P 
for a wholesaler. After losing about 
he went back to the wholesaler and his 
man and promised ever aft« to be good. 

Manufacturing is a specialized function; dis- 
tribution is a field to itself Retailing is an 
enfirely different sphere of action. Credit, the 
backbone of business, is possible for the re- 
tailer in buying through the wholesaler; the 
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latter pays the manufacturer while he carries 
the retailer. It is estimated that through 
wholesale lesmen the wholesale druggists 
have outstar ng accounts aggregating sixty 
millions of dollars. The losses are compara- 
tively small, due to the ilance of wholesale 
salesmen who are in close touch with the 
No producer could be expected to assure 
a service of this character. 


The Wholesale Salesman a Product of 
the Times 
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tively few in number, have underta that 
work for the good of the producer, the stailer 
and the public, and through their s smen 
have been of material assistance in en 
the usefulness of manufactured items number- 
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fact that the wholesaler rows and 
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Value of the Wholesale Salesman 


By Donald F. Vliet 
Third Prize Essay 


say, I am going to start this 
tle talk about bathrooms and 
many of you men past 
raised on a farm remember 
to the taking of a bath 
weekly (some weeks) 
vaudeville joke, but a 


Strange to 
article with a lit 
steam heat. How 
middle age or those 
all the steps necessary 
in the days when the 
Saturday bath was no 
reality? 

You first thawed 
and then struggled 
uphill), with bucket 


of 


old chain pump 
house (generally 
after bucket of water 
which was heated in a teakettle and then put 
in the family galvanized wash tub, which was 
generally placed in the middle of the floor, and 
was so small] that you could only wash on the 
installment plan—gooseflesh standing out on 
that part of your anatomy not at that moment 
being washed. 

Picture your bath of today. 

You step into your steam-heated bathroom, 
turn on the hot and cold water in your tub or 
shower to exactly the right temperature and 
bathe~all in twenty minutes—a probable 
saving of three hours of your time or 150 hours 
a year. 

Not 
cient. 

Isn't it 
pipe than 
up, carry it 
is 30 per cent. smoke? 

More comfort plus a saving 
means money in your pocket 
wear and tear on yourself. 

Would you trade your modern plumbing for 
the unsanitary makeshifts of previous days? 

The postman, the telephone, the railroad, the 
elevator, the delivery truck, the newspaper, 
the water, gas and electric companies and 
thousands of other natural developments of 
civilization and science bring the entire world’s 
products and information through to your very 
desk, warehouse and home, thus giving you 
opportunity to devote the maximum amount of 
time to your own business, a thing that is ab- 
solutely necessary in the keen economic race 
of today. 

For instance, in the primitive days before 
public utilities brought everything to us, there 
was no business. 

Each family was living individually 
so busy wresting a living from the earth 
they had no time for anything else 

The man’s time was entirely filled by 
ping wood, hauling supplies by ox-team 
carrying water. 

It took him 
miles to communicate 
can telephone him now 
some lines) and have the 
fifty-five minutes for profitable 
self. 

I am calling these facts to your attention 
simply because our present-day service runs 
so smoothly that we have taken it a great deal 
for granted and it is only when a flood, 
etc,, disrupts our public utilities that we ap- 
preciate that it is their unobtrusive ervice 
that enables us to put in much profitable 
time at our office, store or factory 

Understand me, I am not lobbying for the 
public utilities corporations As consumer, 
I yell loudly when a rate increase is granted 
to them, and I sometimes begrudge them their 
fees and think I am extravagant, but the 
service rendered saves me more in time and 
wear and tear than the comparatively small 
fee they receive. 

This is absolutely 
salesman, for the 
utility, and should be regarded as 
it is on this isis of compar 
to put the cz squarely b 
only benefit greatest 
hands the fate of the 
future lies—the retailer 
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You without doubt admit 
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factor in modern business, 
figure his comparatively 
the expenses of doing business you 
do your telephone bill and your el ht 
bill—a seeming expense, but real an economy. 
You could take out your telephone and re- 
place your lighting fixtures with coal oil 
lamps, but wouldn’t thes petty omies 
cost you dearly in end? 


out the 
into the 


only more comfortable but more effi- 
Isn't your time worth $1 an hour? 

easier to turn on a valve on a steam 
dig a log out of the snow, saw it 
in the house and start a fire which 
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public utilities, but at the same me his 
service has been smooth and unobtrusive 
you have taken him for granted, just as 
you expect the lights to go on when you turn a 
switch. 
He 
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so so 
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tement a lew 
was the 


paragraphs back 


nterested 


I made the sta 
that the _ retailer 
party, and at the same time held the fate of 
the jobber’s salesman in his own bands. 

Now let us picture for a moment what wou 
happen if the retailer by his ] suppo 
caused the jobber and his salesmen be c 
pletely eliminated. 

Mr. Retailer, 
back to the days 
scrambling for his 
time for lucrative 

You would spend y 
your office listening factory salesmen (who 
as a rule work you longer and harder than 
your friend the jobber’s salesman) or else you 
would be writing letters order goods, re- 
porting shortages and breakages sending 
checks as the 5,000 items in your would 
have to be ordered separately. 

You would have to employ a stenographer to 
take care of your voluminous correspondence 
and a clerk to take your place on the floor 
(you who run a two-man store can appreciate 
your added expense and whether your business 
would stand it, as this extra clerk and stenog- 
rapher-bookkeeper would not add a dime to 
your receipts) 

Why, even sur postage 
year would be an :tem. 

Your increased exp 
the jobber’s salesman’s s 
store whereas now it 
discount given the jobber by the manufac- 
turer, thus costing you nothing, and, in fact, 
getting your merchandise to you cheaper, as 
the manufacturer who saves 50 per cent. of 
his expense by utilizing the jobber’s 
salesman, can afford to make you a lower 
price, so that you are getting both service and 
low prices through your jobbing salesman 

You are probably thinking you could 
the bulk of your items from a mail 
house. 

You would 
and mail it 
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you could not afford to order them in quanti- 
ties, as their sale wouldn’t warrant 
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would you do with- 


salesmen? There are about 
you whose products turn over 
give you a temporary advan- 
tage—that is, the retailer could afford to buy 
in shipping quantities, but even that would 
slow up without a concerted and continuous 
effort. 
But you 
who you are, 
Travel men at a 
drop off the 
your death 
You cannot 
keep you 
turnover ite 
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market you 
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his sales- 


In putting a new product on 
in bu et your percentage of 
when you deal with a jobber 
men, 

That you 
tribution expense 
that is what it will 


But if y market it yourself 
product is not a spontane 
Sales expense may be your ruin, 
bi must be paid irrespective 
remember—a product may big 
with but limited advertising if it has 
and is properly whereas advertising 
without distribution is money thrown away. 

To illustrate the value of the 
men, take the two lines in which 
posed to be the keenest competition 
cigars and candy. 

There are so many 
market and much cand 

for case space and the 
clerk, And the average clerk in casing 
soods Or selling them is thinking more 
personality of the jobber’s salesman who sells 
than of the extra percentage gained by 
buying or the figures in a mail-order 
gue. 


big 


lie 
dis 


and 


in say, 
wi 
be, 


“Our selling and 
15 


cent.,”’ 


and 


success 


your 
your 
and 


ou 
us 
as salaries 
of 
become a 


ho ls sal 

so 
seller 
me-:it sold, 
jobbe sales- 
there is sup- 


-vizZ., 


the 
fight 
the 
the 
the 


brands of cigars on 
that the real 


co-operation of 


sO 


ot 


them 

direct 
al 

All 


ca 
handled through 
necessity of having 


selling cigars are 
jobbers, thus showing the 
a man calling on the retail] trade every week 

r every two weeks to keep your goods from 
being hoved out Frequently representation 
is absolutely necessary when so many com- 
petitors are trying to get in. 4 

And why is the jobbing cigar salesman such 
a lighter? Why does he do his own missionary 
work and establish his own brands? 

The reason that he protected an 
exciusive account and he feels that it his 
brand that in establishing it he is build- 
ing something for himself for years come. 

; W do successful cigar salesmen care noth- 
ing for the cigarette and tobacco business? 

_ Because they realize they are building noth- 
ing and are at all times subject to cut-throat 
competition. 

This true not 


proposition in 


Is is by 
is 
and 


t 
to 


The 
‘put over’ 


big- 


only in cigars. 
hairnets was 
y men, but they were protected. 

[he most desirable rubber goods account in 
the country is handled through an exclusive 
jobbing agency. 

Showing that 

ipital to travel detail 
nomical to give the 
centive have him 

The pharma 
country has built it 
jobbers’ salesman 

Has he then an e 
Manufacturer? 

You can make him 
tatives without giving him one cent of salary— 
little protection and incentive. 

In ent hearing before the Supreme Court 
one manufacturer testified that their sales cost 
through the jobber was less than one-half what 
it would have been had they traveled men 
direct temember, your sales expense -in 
traveling men goes on whether they sell much 
goods or not, whereas you pay the jobber only 
his percentage on what he sells 

Has he not, then, Mr. Manufacturer, 
economic value to you? Why 
the fullest extent? : 

The economic value 
man the wholesale 
self-evident fact. 

At the same time 
upon the benefit the firm derives 

In the first place, of course, his personality, 
friendship and knowledge bring to his house 
business that a catalog or price list would not 
get. 

He is (or should be) a judge of his own 
credits That is, seeing the store, the stock, 
the business being done and the methods of the 
proprietor every week or so, he is in a position 
to give his credit man first-hand information 
and induce him to show indulgence and grant 
extensions where the same are merite: 

He is able to give his house information 
to business conditions and items that look 
though they would be good sgsellers—thus 
abling his house to be one of the first in 
field. 

It is an interesting fact that one of the larg- 
est mail-order houses in the world travels men 
called investigators, whose only duty is to re- 
port on economic conditions and credits in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. These 
functions are taken care of by the j 
salesmen in addition to all their other duties. 
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there is an intere 
on the part of 
pub enerally n distribution such 
there has never been before. There 
ral reasons for that. The chief reason 
is that the country has been very much 
exer th price situation which 
we have yne through, that is, the great 
uprise and the downfall, and the fact that 
per! they aren’t coming down as fast 
the public feels they ought to, and we 
are getting expressions of that interest, 
that n interest in distribution in 
several 
We 
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are 
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ways 
are getting it 
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is doing four men’s 
to every one? 
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lower your selling or 


man who 
value 


Hasn't 
work an economic 

1 believe all of 
jobber, retailer or 
the wholesale salesmen 
buying cost, as the case may be, and therefo:e 
have the very highest economic value in our 
business system as it is organized today. 


President Groover:—You have heard 
Mr. Norvell’s report and his comments 
thereon It is very important work, and 
we would like to have some discussion on 
this prize essay work. We would like to 
hear from some of our members on the 
subject. I would like Mr. Moxley to lead 
a discussion of this important subject. 
He always loaded with this kind of 
work 


Mr. Moxley Points Out Value 


-You are quite cor- 
as indicated a few 
am always deeply in- 
subject, for I feel we 
too long ignored the fallacious arguments 
of the unthinking theorists in their 
propaganda of the elimination of the mid- 
dle man, which arguments were con- 
stantly presented to the public, the dealer, 
that they finally indirectly had an effect 
on our own salesmen. We all know, of 
course, distribution is second only to pro- 
duction in importance. In other words, 
it is just as important that an article may 
be available when wanted as that it shall 
be produced at all. 

And certainly our method of jobber dis- 
tribution is not an accident, but has been 
scientifically developed along economical 
lines, 

One of the incidents that 
years back on the necessity of a 
educational campaign came up in a 
cussion with a junior member of a very 
large concern who, being just out of 
college, remarked that he very seriously 
doubted the real economic value of the 
wholesaler, and, in fact, rather antici- 
pated their elimination in time from the 
field of distribution. I said to him at 
that time that if that was the way he 
felt he ought to be getting his money out 
of his business. Later, in discussing this 
subject with our salesmen, a very bright 
and unusually intelligent lot of men, I 
asked one of the younger members just 
why his trade bought of him. After a 
moment of reflection he stated, “Because 
they like me.” And when I pressed him 
for further reasons I was rather surprised 
to find that his mind was not at all clear 
on the real value of the service he and 
we were rendering, and following a dis- 
cussion with H. S. Noel, of Eli Lilly & Co. 
(who you will remember has written two 
prize-winning papers on the subject which 
could well be read every few months by 
the executives and official family of every 
organization), I proposed the rst N. W. 
D. A. contest in this field. 

You are all familiar 
splendid articles produced 
three or four years. They 
have been of great educational 
the most direct returns perhaps coming 
to us through the better education of our 
own salesmen As an illustration I might 
cite the fact that one of our young men 
who got deeply into the study of this sub- 
ject and wrote one of the prize-winning 
papers four years ago raised himself 
from seventeenth in our list of salesmen 
to third within a period of two years 
thereafter. 

Now, Mr. President, and Gentlemen :— 
My particular thought is that all of this 
valuable work of the past should not be 
lost. I like the idea of the chairman for 
earrying forward the work this coming 
year, and in addition I want to propose 
that through our secretary Wwe exercise 
the privilege reserved to ourselves in the 
original prize offers of re-editing and pub- 
lishing in booklet form the three or four 
best papers written in the past contest, 
which booklet I hope may be got up in 
good style with profuse drawings and 
illustrations, picturing the points to it 
with preper preface by our secretary. I 
trust that a large number of these book- 
lets wili be published sufficient for every 
jobber to distribute same to his trade and 
keep an ample supply on hand for the 
young men coming up in his own organ- 
ization and further, Mr. President, I hope 
that proper arrangements may be made 
for our secretary to mail a copy of this 
booklet with a fitting letter each year to 
every pharmaceutical student in America. 

I would like, too, if it were possible to 
get hold of a proper man, to see a cam- 
paign of education conducted through the 
schools of pharmacy, perhaps by sending 
out a lecturer to these schools to discuss 
the various phases of distribution This 
type of man might also be of very great 
advantage to both retailer and jobber, 
appear before the various State conven- 
tions There are a lot of other thoughts 
that I have on this subject. many of which 
I got in discussion with H. S. Noel, and 
at some time I would like to have him 
appear before our convention for the dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of an educa- 
tional eempaign in this field 

You know, gentlemen, if we 
mentally an econémic necessity 
be no disadvanta in telling 
(Applause. ) 
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one of those cartoons of McCutcheon’s in 
the Chicago Tribune, where he showed at 
one end the producers and at the other the 
consumer, showing something about the 
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difference in price, and the rest of it was 
black ink, and tnen the question was, 
“What happens in the dark?’ The public 
has beer. asking what happens in _ the 
dark. They undoubtedly have been feel- 
ing rigat along that here is a_ bucket 
brigade that goods pass through when 
they feei that perhaps there ought to be 
a pipeline. You are going to get more 
and more of those expressions. ‘They are 
looming so very large that you all recog- 
nize that the legislative proposals are 
nothing but expressions ot that public 
interest. 


Why Public Is Interested 


Now, why is it the public is 
cerned over distribution? 

Personally, I think it is because 
haven't got much of a sensing in this 
country of the difference between the 
making of things and the getting of those 
things to the ultimate consumer. We all 
know that distribution really has grown 
up a good deal like Topsy. It has grown 
up more or less over night, and while we, 
as the public, have a sensing of what it is 
to make a thing, we don't yet have any 
sensing, comparatively speaking, of what 
it is to get the goods from the door of 
the manufacturers on through this bucket 
brigade that pass through to the 
ultimate consumer. Our distribution sys- 
tem has grown up; it is very complex; 
it has grown up rapidly; it has been 
pushed, of course, by national advertis- 
ing. That is responsible for it much 
as anything, and we are finding every- 
where a desire to know what it is that 
happens in the dark. 

You know it is only within 
tion, according to the _ history 
country, that we have had any 
distribution, and so, while people 
what it is to make things, they 
understand why it is that if it 
dollar to make an article, it sometimes 
eosts another dollar or perhaps two dol- 
lars to get it to the person who is ulti- 
mately going to use it, and that distribu- 
tion situation also is partly due to the 
fact that we are all becoming specialists. 
We have become specialists to a greater 
degree than we ever were, and we are 
going te continue to do Every man 
today growing up is going to do some one 
thing well enough so that he gets a wage, 
and that wage yields a profit, and he be- 
comes more and more narrow as a spe- 
cialist. But at the same time, gentlemen, 
we are, isn't it true, becoming consumers 
to an extent that we never did before. We 
are obliged to use things as we never did 
before. You can’t avoid using telephones, 
street cars, the water system, paving on 
the streets, and forth. Can you im- 
agine what a job it would be if we were 
to attempt for even a day to go back to 
some of the simple living or distribution 
arrangements of our grandfathers? 

Imagine the City of New York, for in- 
stance, trying to go out in the fields of 
Jersey and forage for its food. Imagine 
how you would feel today if you, in your 
own home town, should want to avoid 
using the water system and go out to 
the town pump and draw your pail of 
water as it used to be done. You couldn't 
find a town pump to begin with, and so 
you what I mean by saying that we 
are forced to be consumers to an extent 
that we never were before. Now this 
expression of interest in what is going on 
in the dark is taking some very interesting 
forms down in the national capital. 


Cost of Distribution 


Not long ago Senator Capper, who is 
now leader of the Farm Bloc, got up and 
made what he thought were some very 
pertinent remarks in connection with this 
distribution situation, in connection with 
the low prices the farmer was getting and 
the high prices he was paying for stuff. 
I don’t know of anything in art, literature 
or the stage more dramatic than the ques- 
tion he asked a while ago when he said 
he wanted to know why it was that the 
farmer got $8.37 for the 41%4 bushels that 
he sold; that the miller got $12.70; the 
baker got $58.70, and he said, ‘‘When I 
eat that wheat downtown at the table of 
the Hotel Willard, I have it doped out 
that the Willard gets $587 for it.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Of course, we have had a lot of other 
examples of agitation that I could enu- 
merate, but it isn’t necessary. You know 
them, and people are getting away with 
that sort of thing, and we all echo more 
or less what is told us, so all over 
this country we are getting symptoms of 
unrest over this distribution § situation, 
brought about by thoughtlessness partly, 
chiefly brought about by lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the person who is 
talking like Senator Capper, who didn’t 
know, and on the part of you and me as 
consumers, living around in the towns 
and villages, because we don’t know what 
is actually happening. 

You know this has been a great fruit 
year. Trees all over the land have been 
breaking with fruit. A man riding along 
in a train was importuned by the news- 
boy that goes through to buy some apples. 
He started to buy one and the price was 
fifteen cents apiece. As he started to pay 
for that apple he looked out of the win- 
dow and passed at that particular mo- 
ment, an orchard where there were bush- 
els and bushels of apples going to waste 
on the ground, and he put his fifteen cents 
into his pocket. 

You all know how you individually are 
going into men’s haberdashery shops or 
other stores and kicking about this thing 
or that thing, and you are simply doing, 
as a consumer, what all the other con- 
sumers are doing. All you have to do is 
to analyze your own feeling as a con- 
sumer to get an answer as to what the 
state of unrest is toward this whole prob- 
lem in this country. 

As I said, the public has the feeling 
that there is a bucket brigade where they 
think there ought to be a pipeline, and not 
very long ago we had formed down 
there in Washington what some of you 
know about—this Joint Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry—that was formed to 
inquire into this situation, because the 
government has determined, or the Con- 
gress has determined; that we are going 
to find out more about these matters, and 
I want right here to say that probably 
the finest investigation, the fairest, most 
worth-while study—economic study—that 
has ever been made was made by this 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, 
and I commend very strongly to your 
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Research in Problem 


I have one or two charts 
quoted from them today It 
real information as to what is the situa- 
tion in distribution than we have ever 
had before. Of course, such an organiza- 
tion as the Harvard bureau and some of 
the other universities and the various 
agencies, the trade associations, are doing 
a good deal of studying, and as the facts 
come Out and they are being published 
abroad, and we are getting the propa- 
ganda of what it is that is happening in 
the dark, we are going to have a more 
intelligent and a more patient public. 
Perhaps that is the reason why education 
is the great answer, after all, to these 
questions, 

Nevertheless it is very 
public are going to continue satisfied to 
go uninformed on these matters, and the 
serious thing about it all is, gentlemen, 
that we ourselves do not know ourselves, 
as I said this morning, as much about 
what is happening inside our business and 
what is happening outside as we have got 
to know in the future. 

The proof of that is found in the com- 
ment that Mr. Hoover made some time 
ago. When we came into this over-stocked 
situation, when prices began to fall, when 
things backed up all along the line, we 
found ourselves facing a very serious 
period, and it was pointed out that na@ 
we known what was.taking place in dis- 
tribution, a great deal of that situation 
could have been avoided. 

Now, I remember very distinctly tnat 
at the time that Mr. Hoover came out 
with that comment, that we were making 
inquiry as to what was actually known 
about distribution, that is, about stocks. 
We know today and we could find out 
tomorrow by a little figuring what is hap- 
pening in the way of production, what 
the output is, what proportion the output 
is to normal. There is a great mass of 
information. The government has it, and 
is distributing it on production, but there 
is no means today of knowing what stocks 
are on hand, where those stocks are in 
suspension, whether retail or wholesale; 
what the flow of those commodities through 
these various steps is, and if we had 
known, if you had known, at the time 
that we began to face this deflation period, 
of course a lot of you wouldn't have been 
caught as badly overstocked as you were. 

Therefore, until we come in an organ- 
ized manner together to know what is 
happening in our own businesses, we are 
going to face again and again a situation 
just like we have gone through. Perhaps 
they won’t be as extreme, Of course they 
won't, according to history, as I will show 
you in a few moments, but we are going 
to face that kind of a situation. 
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Now, what is the 
that information? When 
need something bad enough, 
get it, and the most significant 
today in the whole trade world is the 
growth of the trade association idea and 
the development of group work, group 
activities on the part of trade associations, 
just such as you people voted this morning 
that you would go ahead on. 

As I said this morning, there are many 
associations doing a great deal more than 
you people are doing, and we are having 
a good deal of trouble in all groups to get 
co-operation, get this exchange of infor- 
mation and exchange of views. There is 
a great deal of poor thinking going on 
about the necessity for secrecy about 
figures. 

Mr. Morrisson and I were talking at 
lunch today about that. I remember the 
situation illustrated very well by one very 
progressive thinking merchant among the 
group that I spoke about this morning, 
who took this stand. He said, “I don’t 
really care what my competitor knows 
about what I am doing. In fact, I would 
be perfectly willing that, on Tuesday 
morning, he would have my Monday’s 
figures. The truth is that we think we 
have a lot of secrets and we don’t. Any- 
body in our field of business, by coming 
into our shop, knows pretty well what 
we are doing and knows how we are doing 
it. The important thing that I don’t want 
my competitor to know is what my quotas 
planned are, what my budget ahead on 
such and such things is, but the very 
moment I am through with that, the quota 
has been made, after all it isn’t so im- 
portant. The person who is doing a pro- 

ssive job and who knows about his 
business hasn’t very much that he need 
be afraid of his competitor knowing.” 

So the significant thing, as I say, in the 
business development today is this great 
growth in the trade association movement, 
There are many trade associations that 
are not as rich, nor as old, nor as power- 
ful, nor as intelligent in their make-up 
of their membership as you people are, 
who are spending a hundred and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year on this kind 
of work. I appreciate that some of you 
feel that a lot of statistics or a lot of 
figures might be gathered and that they 
wouldn’t be any good because the people 
either would not use them or would not 
know how to use them after they got 
them. 

Last summer I came back from Europe 
on the boat with a man who represented 
a very old and very substantial house of 
much prestige in England that dealt in 
turpentine, and they had large holdings 
down in the South of turpentine interests, 
About three weeks after he had been in 
this country he called me up and asked 
me if I would have dinner with him one 
evening, because he wanted to talk over 
business conditions. 

He was very much perturbed over the 
situation; apparently everything had gone 
to pot. After quizzing him a little, I 
found that this great house, which had 
gone along for years and years over in 
England prospering, didn’t know the first 
thing about what was happening in the 
markets that surrounded them; didn’t 
know about what was happening in the 
paint and chemical field and drug field 
where their turpentine was going. 

If they had been studying that kind 
a situation, they would have seen 
handwriting on the wall before they 
and they wouldn’t have gotten into 
mess. 
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situation, which many of you are familiar 
with. Years ago the tire people worked 
up some very valuable figures on the 
consumption per car of tires, and those 
figures, I think, roughly, years ago, showed 
there was a consumption of five tires per 
car, and they went ahead on that basis. 
In the meantime they failed to take into 
account the enormous increase, due to 
competition, in the efficiency, in the qual- 
ity of the tires, the coming of the cord 
tires and their perfection. 

They suddenly woke up when this situ- 
ation came upon them to realize that they 
had geared up their production on the 
basis of five tires per car a year, and they 
also had paid no attention to the fact 
that unemployment was increasing and 
that deflation was coming, and you know 
what happened to the tire people. 

The United States Rubber Co. was one 
of those that had studied very carefully 
what the situation was all over the world, 
affecting them both from the raw products 
and on their markets where their com- 
modities went, and you noticed that the 
United States Rubber Co, didn’t suffer 
as badly as the others. 
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interested in 
my successor in the Retail Re- 
search Association, Paul Nystrom, was 
the man who gathered this information 
and used it, and had it interpreted by the 
company as a basis for their operations 
in the future, and they didn’t put their 
eggs all in one basket by any means. 
That is what is happening over the coun- 
try among the progressive groups, and 
smaller houses are realizing that the ex- 
pense of carrying on a research of this 
general sort that I am just sketching over 
to you this afternoon is so great that they 
cannot afford to carry on that sort of 
thing. Only a big house can carry on 
research, so what happens? 

_ Naturally, we are doing it collectively, 
Just you are purporting to do some- 
thing in connection with this accounting. 
Of course, as I said before, if it is used, 
well and good. If it isn’t used or if 
people don’t know how to use it or won't 
make the effort to find out how to judge 
on the basis of those facts, there is no 
use. But what is happening, of course, in 
the wholesale field particularly, are 
changes that are coming upon you almost 
over-night. 

We are having the development of the 
chain store situation; you have your mu- 
tuals that are haunting you at night in 
the form of ghosts, and the ery every- 
where over the land is that the middleman 
must be eliminated ; of course, again based 
on ignorance, failing to take into account 
that the wholesale function is going to be 
performed, anyway. But what is happen- 
ing: 
_ The wholesale function is being per- 
formed today in many cases by the manu- 
facturer or the retailer, and the middle- 
man is not performing in many instances 
and he isn’t going to in other instances 
use a service that will be necessary. 
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remember, abolished selling through reg- 
ular wholesale channels, their soap. They 
set up their own wholesale machinery, 
When they were asked why did you do 
this, they admitted that they could not 
wholesale as efficiently as the wholesaler 
who knew more about the game than they 
did, but they said :—‘‘We propose to con- 
trol where our product is to go, and even 
though it costs more, the fact that we have 
the control, that we are performing our 
own wholesale function is the thing that 
we are after,” 


Chain Store Factor 


to go into the 
the chain store. 
laid out here on the chair some of the 
reports on the chain store which we 
asked Dr. Nystrom to make for us about 
a year ago, realizing that the chain store 
situation was one of paramount interest 
to retailers all over the land. We asked 
Dr. Nystrom to study that for us and 
make a report, and he did, in the form 
of an address at the distribution depart- 
ment meeting of the United States 
Chamber, and that has had a tremendous 
circulation. 

It shows, 
this morning, some 
things, chief of which is that the inde- 
pendent man who is on the job, who is 
sufficiently progressive, finds that the ad- 
vantages which the independent has out- 
weigh in many cases the advantages 
which the chain store has. 

I am not going into detail except to 
say that it has been found that the in- 
dependent doesn’t any longer need to 
fear the competition of the chain store 
if he is sufficiently on the job. 

Then, I remember, when I first went 
with the chamber, making a tour through 
the Central West and finding how very 
much disturbed the retailers were over 
the mail order business which was cut- 
ting into them terribly. Some of the 
Chambers of Commerce up in the North- 
west got into trouble with the Federal 
Trade Commission by offering prizes to 
people who would bring in mail order 
catalogues, and then they had a public 
burning of those catalogues. 

Not so very long ago I 
tour, and I found that progressive re- 
tailers in several towns had mail order 
catalogues piled up on tables, and as you 
entered, it said, ‘Pick out whatever you 
want in this mail order catalogue and we 
have it. You can have it at the mail order 
catalogue price, and you won’t have to pay 
the freight either.’”” The progressive ones 
are no longer scared by the mail order 
people. 

So, not only are trade groups studying 
these situations and devising cost ac- 
counting and expense control methods, 
but they are also getting into methods of 
operating and methods of merchandising 
as groups, forming their committees, get- 
ting specialists now and then to study, 
and they are really making tremendous 
progress. 
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Distribution Problems of Today 
By Alvin E. Dodd 


class have 
the belief— 


business metr as a 
hitherto with 


tetail 
been satisfied 
not knowledge—that they were making 
mone that the bank balance continued 
to grow; and that the inventory of stocks 
showed no depletion. Today we are at 
least facing—and probably are sur- 
rounded by new conditions; increasing 
densities of local populations; increasing 
numbers of retail tablishments in all 
lines; rapidly dec sing retail prices, 
apparently beyond any chance of human 
control; and concomitant with all of 
these the need for and the diffculty of 
reducing the cost of distribution. When 
the railroads are asked to help by lower- 
ing rates, they point to their deficits. 
When the railroad employes are asked 
to help they shout that they cannot live 
on lower wages. When the producers are 
asked to help they answer truly that most 
of their products now are sold below cost. 
And when the hotels are asked to reduce 
their rates they point to prohibition. 
Truly, the way of the retail merchant 
seems to be hard. 3ut there is encour- 
agement in the air. To use an ancient 
and honorable Yankeeism, “he wants to 
know.” Perhaps for the first time in its 
history the expression fits the thought 
and he does really “want to know.” — 

Every mail which reaches my office 
seems to prove this. 4 Western mer- 
chant tailor writes asking for the average 
cost of conducting the elements of a mer- 
chant tailoring business. A department 
store asks for the usual turnover in the 
different departments—45 in this. in- 
stance! A fruit « ler asks the relative 
profits in stores selling i.:uits only, com- 
pared with selling also fresh vegetables. 
An advertising agency wants to know 
the mark-up applied to washing powders 
in 5 and 10-cent stores. 

The fact that these inquiries are 
ceived proves the mounting desire 
information born of a newly acquired sus- 
picion that distributors are living in a 
state of ignorance as to their own affairs. 
In other: words, they are beginning to ask 
the experience of others in order to 
compare them with their own, which 
eads to the discovery that the are 
not mucn may | 
nformed ¢ 
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Fluctuation Problems 


matter of fluctuations in 
distribut have the 
as manufacturers and _ public 
corporations; but while it is the 
problem it must be treated in a 
different manner; public service 
must provide the current for 
which if they sell at enough 
them to use the valleys 
for selling the plant capacity, in iarge 
quantities, at a little above cost. But the 
retail merchant faces the need to sell his 
regular stock at the same price at atl 
seasons and in all quantities. Certain 
seasons are his harvest time and what 
he does to encourage trade in 
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the dull 
periods must not discredit his efforts dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

A scrutiny of some 


graphs which we 


investigation of the subject 
clearly— 
peaks 
store 


made in an 
brings out certain facts very 
particularly the immensity of the 
at Christmas time in department 
and 10-cent store sales. Indeed, all of 
the graphs show at least a bulge at 
this season, which in drug stores probably 
is explained by increased purchases of 
candy and in grocery stores by the tem- 
porary indulgence in such delicacies as 
nuts and raisins. 

Drug stores and cigar stores exhibit a 
resemblance in their fluctuations so re- 
markable that the most obvious explana- 
tion should be the true one; considerable 
likeness in the type of commodities. With 
groceries they share‘also in the compara- 
tive constancy of the demand and in the 
absence of styles and seasonal character- 
istics in their merchandise. , 

Mail order houses show the line which 
might be expected to result from tne 
economic conditions by which their prin- 
cipal clients are surrounded :—In March 
preparations are made for the spring 
work which involves purchases of supplies 
and for the repairs to plant, such as 
wagons, harness and machinery. In Octo- 
ber the crop is in, much of it is sold and 
there is more or less cash on hand. 

All of these facts qualify the efforts 
which merchants must exert to dissipate 
the bad effects of extreme seasonal fluc- 
tuations in business. A manufacturer has 
several courses by which the inequalities 
of production may be bent toward the 
perfect constant of 1/12 of tne yearly 
business for each month. But the mer- 
chant cannot reduce his peaks of sales 
by using them to fill up the valleys. A 
sale lost at one time cannot be restored 
by a sale made at another time. 

“What then may the merchant do to 
overcome the inevitable waste which ac- 
companies irregularities in distribution? 
In the first place, not all of the apparent 
waste is really a ‘“‘recoverable loss” and 
the remainder is a quantity highly vari- 
able which differs widely in different in- 
dividual establishments. Usually it is 
found in the inefficiency of employes 
brought in temporarily during peak 
periods to supplement the capacity of the 
regular force Here, therefore, is found 
in immediate indication exact Knuw:- 
edge of better methods A second direc- 
tion for study is in the space assigned to 
and the relations of the different depart- 
ments to each other as they are affected 
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Ask 
meant 
he will 
effect :—“The 
that a given 
sold.” Ask, then, how many 
there are in his business and 
answer after a little hesitation but still 
quite confidently, “Oh, between three and 
four.” Ask finally how he knows or how 
he figures it and the answer is apt to be 
somewhat like:—“I can tell by watching 
my stock,” which, of course, is not an 
answer. 
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since a correct 
turnover is as 
man as to establish a 
markup. Indeed, the two ideas 
separable and supplement each 
determining the profit or loss on net sales, 
if there were any real difficulty in figur- 
ing turnover accurately we might be dis- 
posed to dismiss the problem as one of 
those in which the results do not justify 
the effort; but turnover may be known 
as readily as any other essential fact in 
a busines 

A rough approximation is reached by 
dividing the cost-value of the annual in- 
ventory into the cost-value of the total 
annual net sales. An evident objection 
to this elementary method is that the 
annual inventory usually is taken after 
the stock has been depleted to its lowest 
stage by holiday and special reduction 
sales; hence the inventory does not repre- 
Sent the average annual value, but 
usually falls much below it. If semi- 
annual inventories are taken their aver- 
age value evidently might be closer to 
the real average value; and quarterly in- 
ventories undoubtedly provide enough fig- 
ures from which to expect quite reliable 
results. 

Considering all of the 
iness, no owner should be 
anything less than a perpetual inventory, 
with periodic inventories throughout the 
year to serve merely as accuracy checks. 
Through this method, all seasonal fluctua- 
tions are absorbed by the frequency with 
which depletions in stock are exposed and 
the readiness with which departmental 
turnovers may be calculated. 

Losses due to ignorance of the retail 
turnover are incalculable; and this is a 
sufficient reason for displacing ignorance 
with knowledge. 

Every merchant 
that it is just as 


needs of a bus- 
satisfied with 


the fact 
necessary for him to 
have a means for comparing the results 
of his own way of doing business as it 
is merely to know the results of his own 
business operations. Yet it is seldom 
possible to make this comparison today in 
a manner sufficiently accurate to be of 
any use. Some of the great trade asso- 
ciations recognize the immediate need for 
consistent cost keeping and are urging it 
upon their members constantly. But it 
seems to be a plant of slow growth which 
droops with every change in the weather 
of business. 

All of this might be corrected very 
easily if business men could be persuaded 
that their own interests require system- 
atized cost keeping to inform them of 
their mistakes, which can be exposed only 
by comparisons of the results with other 
business of the same type. These com- 
parisons preferably would be by percent- 
ages reported to a central bureau and no 
actual figures need be divulged. 

It is a curious habit of the human mind 
that no matter how important. the 
changes with which we happen to be 
plagued are evident we, nevertheless, re- 
gard our own affairs as in a generally 
static condition. Standing apart as I do 
from the immediate details with which 
every distributor must contend, J am 
able perhaps to see the changes which are 
taking place a littie more clearly than if 
I were actually a distributor. 
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I am not going to speak to you at any 
length regarding the growth of the chain 


store, but I should like to call your at- 
tention to a recent decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission which tells manutac- 
turers that they must not refuse to sell 
their products at wholesale prices to co- 
operative organizations of retailers which 
are organized for the purpose of perform- 
ing al! of the wholesaler’s functions. his 
decision has been received with some 
pessimism by certain of the trade papers, 
but they may feel, assured that nothing 
which a court or law-making body may 
decide ever will interfere in the slightest 
degree with the wholesaling function, and 
as a corollory to this fact we may feel 
Sure that so long as there are merznants 
the wide-awake wholesaler will have his 
place. 
In around the circle, 
of about 16,000 
getting an ac- 
business con- 
of mine was 
the merchants 


a recent 
embracing an itinerary 
miles, for the purpose of 
curate impression of retail 
ditions, an acquaintance 
struck by the fact that 
in many locally important small centers 
of distribution, even far as 100 miles 
from great cities, showed no good stocks 
of clothing or shoes—good in the sense of 
the most recent styles. What i the 
reason? Simply that the convenience of 
going to the great cities has been so 
facilitated by the growing ownership of 
automobiles and the improved condition 
of highways as to induce customers to 
extend their market range to procure 
wider comparisons of prices and selec- 
tions of styles or varieties. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, these 
changes in the stream of distribution are 
not recognizable as the intentional efforts 
of one class of distributors to injure an- 
other class. Let us know them for what 
they are—merely as illustrations of the 
fact that every movement or tendency 
always will be found to proceed (because 
it must) in the precise direction where it 
meets the least resistance. 

To fight the stream is futile and waste- 
ful. To study and adapt oneself to its 
currents is not only wisdom in the 
abstract, but will lead to the greatest and 
highest forms of successful distribution 

All of you have heard and many of you 
have resented the charges of retail 
profiteering. You know for yourselves 
and I know from the investigations of 
my department that there is nothing of 
the sort in a general and that 
specific instances are so rare as to be of 
no real significance. When the most 
offensive of these charges was given of- 
ficial approval by a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, my department made 
an exhaustive investigation which proved 
indubitably, and to the most prejudiced 
mind, that all prices always have followed, 
and always do follow, and always’ will 
follow, the economic law 

We discovered that the prices of raw 
materials, wholesale prices and retail 
prices, in past years went upward on lines 
nearly parallel and that following the 
rise to the highest point they fell in just 
about the same relation. IT am sorry, 
indeed, that I cannot show you these re- 
sults upon the screen for they would give 
you great comfort. 
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There seems to be a 
in the belief that price 
should be by means of the 
by step, rather than by jumping 
the top story window or down the 
shaft Humpty-Dumpty's experience, 
though it happened long ago, remains 
vivid in our memories, and other com- 
modities, while less fragi than eggs, still 
obey the law of fallin bodies—the longer 
the drop, the bigger the smash, 
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have taken 
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failures which 
the manufacturers 
retailers of certain products show 
immutable are these relations. We may 
exclaim and we may protest, but when 
the public stops buying some retailers 
will fail; when some retailers fail, some 
wholesalers will fail, and when some 
wholesalers fail, some manufacturers will 
fail. Like a pack of cards set up on 
edge? On the contrary, exactly like any 
structure which is built to stand under 
Stable conditions, but which totters when 
shaken at its foundations. To change our 
metaphor, Mother Business has had a 
Severe attack of old-fashioned chills and 
fever. Perhaps the doctors could have 
done something if they had been called 
in time, but they weren’t called at all, 
and those few who issued warnings or 
offered advice generally were ignored. 
Perhaps we shall know better next time 

and perhaps not. In any event, we have 
had our sickness and we appear to be 
getting well. 

Rising prices encouraged 
sufficient experience to go 
because they bring easier credit. This 
introduced a weak element. Most of them 
had insufficient capital which they extend- 
ed by borrowing to the limit. Prices 
could not rise indefinitely. Since they 
never stand still, they are forced to go 
down and the men with the poorest re- 
sources went with them. Unemployment 
began and this meant reduction in pur- 
chases which reduced prices further by 
increasing competition for whatever bus- 
iness remained, and the declining prices 
which always restrict credit did the rest. 

In looking through the collection of 
data relating to the wholesaling of drugs 
which has been accumulated in my de- 
partment, I was surprised and somewhat 
disappointed to discover that we have had 
occasion to mention the subject only once 
in our Weekly Letters. This mention 
curred on June 10 of this year, in which 
it appears that drugs stand third in the 
list of those lines of trade which did a 
larger business in April, 1922, than in 
April, 1921. These facts are quoted from 
the statements of the Second Federal 
Reserve District Bulletin and embrace the 
net sales of 1138 wholesale concerns in 
that district. 

So far as it goes, 
extremely interesting, since’ clothing, 
diamonds and drugs are the only lines 
of business which showed an increase over 
the previous year in April, and such 
necessities as groceries actually showed 
a decrease in the comparison between 
those months. How much of this increase 
is apparent and how much is real can be 
told best by the members of this associa- 
tion, since there are intimacies in all lines 
of business which are not penetrated by 
the most interested and enquiring outsider. 
For example, no one, 1 believe without 
having been told it very particularly, 
would understand that the deprival of 
licenses suffered by wholesale liquor 
dealers would convert them into whole- 
sale druggists almost over night and in- 
troduce not only an apparent increase in 
the drug business, but many serious com- 
plications entirely unexpected and, there- 
fore, not easily to be solved. 

Although my department has had oc- 
casion to mention the wholesale drug 
trade so infrequently, we have noticed 
many interesting facts relating to the re- 
tailing of drugs. The first of these which 
struck me is the relative amounts of mer- 
chandise of different kinds which were 
sold in 85 independent drug stores. These 
figures were collected by the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research and they dis 
play some rather extraordinary facts. 
Although the prescription counter always 
held the center of the stage in drug stores 
until very recent years, we find that the 
sales of soda water and ice cream exceed 
the sale of prescriptions by nearly 50 
per cent. and including proprietary medi- 
cines, prescriptions, toilet articles and 
rubber goods, we reach only 45 per cent. 
of the total sales This, it would appear 
to the outsider, is little short of revolu- 
tionary, and he may be excused for ask- 
ing to what port the retail druggist is 
bound. With fountain pens, sandwiches, 
clocks, percolators, chewing gum (with 
and without pepsin), cameras and what- 
not, one may be forgiven in asking where 
there is any room for drugs. 

Some of you may be aware of a little 
pamphlet entitled “Merchandise Turnover 
and Stock Control” which was issued by 
my department, and although it presents 
a very modest appearance and contains 
only thirteen pages, about 55,000 copies 
have been distributed in response to re- 
quests received very largely from whole- 
sale dealers who have usea them for the 
instruction of their retail trade and for 
the information of their own salesmen. 
Among others, the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company has distributed more 
than 6,000 and apparently most of the 
agencies of the National Cash Register 
Company have been supplied. My purpose 
in referring to this pamphlet is to call 
your attention to the importance of turn- 
over in effect upon net profits and to 
emphasize a fact which it would be dif- 
ficult to over-emphasize, that the greater 
the variety of articles carried in stock, 
the difficult it is to incre the 
turnover or, indeed, remain constantly 
familiar with the turnover these vari- 

“ticles It is the constant and per- 
fam rity with the relative speed 
slowness by which various articles in 
are sold which determines the ulti- 
profit or loss of a opera- 
And if there is a tendency to mul- 
the number of commodities which 
to be regarded as belonging to the 
business, there is a probable injury 
business through the inevitable 
maintaining the stock at 
rate of turnover, 
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A group of department stores re- 
has received a report on wrapping 
wrapping paper, price tickets, fold- 
millinery boxes and bags, 
towels for the use of the sales force and 
numerous other articles known as ‘“‘sup- 
plits.” In deciding upon boxes suitable 
for men’s clothing, a study of folding was 
conducted and each stage photographed 
for the instruction of the employes. This 
suggests opportunities almost, if 
“in ratio with the number of 
which are offered for sale, 
be that you have grasped 
them all; but even so, I shall not regret 
having registered my belief in its high 
importance to distributors of every class. 

Various as are the topics which have 
a professional interest for such a gather- 
ing as nevertheless, these topics 
have a way of merging into each otoer 
which is gratifying in one sense, but is 
somewhat alarming, as it discloses the 
immensity of the distribution problem. 
Naturally we have a rough division into 
producer (or manufacturer), wholesaler 
and retailer. This is needed for ordinary 
discussion but a critical examination 
shows that there are no hard and fast 
distinctions and, more important still, the 
interests of the three groups are the 
same. They succeed or fail, prosper or 
fall upon evil days, through the same 
causes and their interests are indissolubly 
merged. For this reason many of the 
trades have formed small committees, 
each representative of the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the retailer, with the 
purpose of studying their common needs, 
assuaging any jealousies which may exist 
and determining upon such common prob- 
lems as credits, advertising, standards 
and arbitration. Some of these commit- 
tees have advanced to a high state of 
development and may be regarded almost 
as legislative bodies for the guidance, im- 
provement and benefit of the whole trade. 
As I have said before, it may be that the 
drug trade has reached this stage, and if 
so, 1 congratulate you most heartily. My 
department has served occasionally to co- 
operate in this movement and I regard it 
as one of our chief functions. Together 
with the Department of Commerce and 
paralleling the work of our Fabricated 
Production Department, we hope as time 
passes that all of the great industries and 
the distributors of their products will 
unite each of its groups in a careful 
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One of the peculiarities in 
business which bas come to our attention 
s the ratio of retail wages to net 
sales, which are twice as great in arugs 
as in hardware and two and one-half 
times great in drugs as in groceries. 
This probably is only another phase of 
the numerical variety of commodities sold 
in drug stores, and from the standpoint 
of an outside but deeply interested ob- 
server, ca for the most intense study. 
Wages are difficult to control and are 
very largely set by economic conditions— 
pernaps even more arbitrarily than the 
price of commodities. It is conceivable 
that a merchant may refuse to carry a 
certain line of goods without surfering 
financial disaster, but he must have the 
necessary employes to serve his custom- 
ers and he must pay the prevailing prices 
to secure acceptable service. It is per- 
factly clear that a clerk’s ability to serve 
customers is dominated by the variety of 
articles which he must handle and the 
space through which he must operate 
The cost of taking packages from shelves 
and making change are not affected by 
the value of the package, but the stand- 
ards of wrapping packages in drug stores 
are much higher than in the sale of most 
articles of necessity, and the general 
atmosphere of a drug store is expected 
to preserve higher standards of cleanli- 
ness and order than in other stores the 
commodities of which are less intimately 
associated with the health and the person 
of the customer. 

Very closely associated witn turnover 
and with its accompanying circumstances 
is the subject of simplification and stand- 
ardization of commodities and packages. 
I could deluge you with instances of what 
has been accomplished in the standardiza- 
tion of paving brick, of terra cotta, of 
farm tools, of wagon wheels and of con- 
tainers of various types for various pur- 
poses; but I believe you must be familiar 
with this subject and I wish now only to 
emphasize its importance in the whole- 
sale drug trade as a means of economy study of the problems which are common 
where quite obviouSly economy should be to all, and I wish to offer now our good 
applied in every practicable way. Many offices to the drug trade in whatever di- 
organizations have appointed active work- rection you are able to avail of our 
ing committees to report upon tnis ques-_ services. 
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Groover :—I 
Dodd for coming out here 
The audience arose and 
President Groover :- As 
sider this afternoon, we will 
The meeting adjourned at 5 
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Wednesday, October 4 


Fifth Session, Wednesday Morning 


The meeting convened at 10.15 o’clock, President Groover presiding. 
Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the fourth session. 
President Groover :—You have heard the reading of the minutes, 

pleasure? 

J. C. Muth:—I move they 
(The motion was seconded 
President Groover :—Next 
of Medicinal Products,” by Mr. 
This report follows :— 


Report of Committee on Quality of Medicinal 
Products 


4. That the U.S.P. requirement of 35 
cent. alcohol solubility of myrrh be reduced to 
30 per cent. 


What is your 


be adopted as read. 
and carried.) : 
on the list is the report of the Committee on “Quality 


Melivaine. 


Your committee begs to report the fol- per 


lowing :— 
Crude Drugs 


The consensus of opinion gathered from 
the replies to the questionnaire sent out 
by the Committee on “The Quality of 
Medicinal Products” as applied to crude 
drugs, is that quality has been constantly 
improving during the last sixteen years. 

In drugs of foreign origin, the activities 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, and its strict 
construction of the pure food and drugs 
act, have been the chief contributing causes 
to this effect. Domestic production has 
at the same time improved in sympathy 
with this forward movement without the 
perfect governmental control exercised in 
the case of importations. There is still 
much to be desired in our methods of 
gathering, curing and packing indigenous 
drugs. As they are a product of nature, 
they are impossible of standardization in 
the course of natural production, but they 
can be selected or rejected as to botanical 
appearance, condition, etce., after 
the assay and chemical test 
the determining value to the 
manufacturing pharmacist. Each year 
shows a somewhat better quality in the > \Gilinich <a 
market than its predecessor, as this busi- That the 
into the control of a more ~** ee ee 
class and is hampered by a beence of lead. It is impossible to pre- 
a solution according to the present 
difficulty in pro- formula using U.S.P. chemicals and still have 

domestic \ lead present, which, of cours« was not the 
Levant worm- jntention of the originator 


Roman cham- : f 
Essential Oils 


unobtain- 
chamomile 
, fennel valerian root and In ¢ appears to have 
grass, are distinctly below the pre been no great from established 
war standard. The adulterations, so called standards during In quality, no 
by the Bureau of Chemistry, sometimes deterioration nor over 
found in imported articles and occasion- conditions obtaining in seems to 
ally discovered’ in domestic, are purely be reed that the foreign article is much 
accidental, due to carelessness or igno- superior to the domestic, and some diffi- 
rance. What superiority there is in qual- culty has been experienced by Huropean 
obtaining supplies incident 

industry. 


Chemicals . 


chemicals seem 

been a decided 
ment in quality in all those of 
manufacture. Some fault has been 
with importations of a few articles 
color, packing and general quality, chiefly 
from continental Europe. ‘The difference 
in quality between the imported and do- 
mestic is decidedly on the side of the 
article of American manufacture. An 
exception to this has been taken in the 
matter of dyes. There is no apparent 
difficulty in securing supplies, either for- 
eign or domestic. 

Few suggestions are made as to change 
of standards in the revision of the U.S. P. 
now impending The interested parties 
have communicated their views directly to 
the Revision Committee. However, a tew 
suggestions are :— 

1. That 
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As to changing the standard of require 
ments, most of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire are non-committal, or represen of the 
tat have been made directly to the to that of 
Revision Committee. The following are deletion is 
a few of the suggestions submitted :— 1. That thé 

1. Mexican scammony to be substituted for balsam copaiba be 
the Levant, as its therapeutic action is iden 9 
tical, and the difficulty of obtaining the latter ojation the 

ery great. of the arseni 

2. That American styrax be official governing oil of 
ad of the Orie it has super- 8. Since it has 
seded it in most cases 

3. That a_ biological lethal 
substituted for the present inaccurate 
‘cal assay in aconite preparations. 
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or that the per cent. of alcohol be increased 


to 85 per cent. 


Replies from Firms 
hereto are copies of all the 


Appended b 
to the committee's ques- 


replies received 
tionnaire. 


Murray & Nickell Mfg. Co. 

We found no difficulty with the quality of 
botanical drugs which we have imported dur- 
ing the last six months. they appear to us to 
be equal to what we had previously. 

We have had difficulty in securing 
varieties of botanical drugs, chiefly such articles 
come from Russian _ territory, otherwise 
they have come with considerable regularity 
and nice in quality. 

Chemicals we do not follow and are not pre- 
pared to make a statement. 


S. B. Penick & Co. 


No. 1. There are no outstanding improve- 
ments to be mentioned. That there has been a 
general improvement is apparent, as we have 
observed a tendency on the part of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry to more closely enforce the 
provisions of the Pure Food and Drugs act 
with relation to imports and Interstate ship- 
ments of foreign and domestic material. 

No. 2. Generally speaking, no great f 
culty has existed in securing supplies of satis- 
factory quality. There are exceptions to the 
rule, henhane, aconite, and a few botanicals 
which do not appear to exist, such as musk 
root and Levant wormseed, are the exceptions. 

No. 3—Applying this interrogation to botan- 
icals, it would be limited to those drugs which 
have during the recent war been produced in 
our country to replace supplies formerly im- 
ported. Such items have been found uniformly 
equal to or better than imported stock. They 
have been gathered with greater care and the 
art of properly curing them appears to be 
better understood here than abroad. 

No. 4—Again generally speaking reason has 
been shown in the ninth revision of the U.S.P., 
and of the present N.F., and they appear to be 
satisfactory. There are instances where more 
liberality is required to make the standard 
entirely practical and there are some items that 
need not be quite so liberal to meet the average 
quality of the drug. Most of these items have 
already been brought to the attention of the 
revision committee. 


Peek & Velsor 
to be of a little 
better quality probably due to the fact that 
the smaller gatherers are better acquainted 
with the requirements of the different articles. 
Of course, due to the government restrictions 
the imported medicinal gums have improved in 
quality and shippers now realize they cannot 
get inferior goods passed by the department. 
Foreign items are not as good quality as 
pre-war time due to the fact that the gathering 
is now undertaken by green hands. 


Anderson-Hiller Co., Inc. 
In reference to crude drugs would say that 


we feel the quality has improved during 1922, 
but we have experienced difficulty in securing 
some items; there only being limited quantities 
available. This situation will remain in this 
condition until new crops are available during 


September and November. 


Ungerer & Co. 
Crude Drugs—We can give no information on 
this subject. : 
Chemicals—We do not handle any chemicals 
of medicinal interest, though some of them are 
mentioned in the U.S.P. and the National 
Formulary. Our comments on these are as 


ows :— 
= We do not believe that the quality of 
these chemicals has been notably improved 

ring 1922. 

“— Ave have experienced difficulty in obtain- 
ing domestic chemicals of suitable quality. 
We have had no difficulty in obtaining im- 
ported chemicals of satisfactory quality, except 
those imposed by the embargo. On certain 
occasions the embargo has been troublesome 

Cc. We consider that taken as a whole the 
quality of the best imported chemicals is far 
superior to that of most of the domestic pro- 
duction. 

D. We have no suggestions as to the chang- 
ing of any of the standards. 

Essential Oils:—A. There has been no change 

the quality during 1922. 

B. There is never any difficulty in procuring 
essential oils of the highest quality if the 
buyer is willing to pay the price for high 
quality goods. 

Cc. No comparison of foreign and domestic 
essential oils is possible. 

D. Many changes are desirable in the U.S.P. 
and the National Formulary, and we regret 
that we have not the time to go into 
extensive discussion on this matter. 


Dodge & Olcott Co. 


We have noted nothing in the way of 
nite change in the average quality of the 
goods we import, nor have we had any diffi 
culty, except in individual cases for seasonal 
or other temporary reasons, in securing sup- 
plies. 

As to the forthcoming new Pharmacopeia 
we have not made any recommendations of im 
portance to the Revision Committee and have 
suggested only a number of minor changes 
in the standards. 


Strong, Cobb & Co. 


Our experience has shown a very marked 
improvement in the quality of medicinal drugs 
dating from the time of the enforcement 
of the Pure Food and Drugs act. 

We also noted that during the war period 
there was a tendency to revert to former prac- 
tices:and the problem of getting supplies at 
all was frequently of more importance than 
the question of quality and strict compliance 
to official standards. The writer was much 
concerned over the situation for a while, and 
we felt that it would require a long time to 
get back to the established standards. Our 
experiences of 1922 would indicate that our 
fears were groundless, and that we are rap- 
idly approaching a condition where the mar- 
ket supplies of medicinal products are of 
standard quality and dependable every 
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The E. L. Patch Co. 


1. Has the quality of drugs and chemicals 

improved during 1922? Yes, decidedly, 
9 Have you experienced any difficulty in se- 
curing drugs, chemicals and essential oils of 
satisfactory quality; if so, kindly name them. 
No difficulty. 

8. How does the 
factured chemicals 
ican? Our experience 
American manufacture 
of foreign manufacture, 

4. We have no suggestions 


standards. 
The Upjohn Co. 
that the 


quality of foreign manu- 
compare with the Amer- 
indicates that those of 
are superior to those 


as to changing 


have noticed quality of 
drugs and chemicals, more especially crude 
drugs, has greatly improved during the last 
year. In almost every case of crude drugs we 
have been able to get a better selection than 
we have obtained for the last several years 

No. 2. The only difficulty we have experi- 
enced in obtaining any drugs, chemicals and 
essential oils has been caused by conditions 


No. 1. We 


beyond control There is only one drug that 
we are now having trouble in cbtaining, and 
that is musk root, which is influenced by the 
condition in Russia, At times santonin is 
rather but so far we have been able to 
obtain small amounts as we have re- 
quired. 

No. 3—With reference to the quality of for- 
eign manufactured chemicals as compared with 
the American, we would not hesitate to say 
that the American made chemicals are of as 
high quality as any of the foreign chemicals 
we have used, and in a good many cases we 
feel that they are of superior quality. 

No. 4—We do not have any suggestions as to 
the changing of the stand is of any medicinal 
products listed by the U.S.P. and the National 
Formulary, 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


Question 1. Answer:—Generally speaking, we 
believe there has been an improvement in qual- 
ity during the year 1922. While a few of the 
most reputable manufacturers maintained their 
high standards during the period of scarcity, 
neverthele SS, many manufacturers showed some 
laxity in regard to quality, feeling that the 
urgency of conditions would make slightly 
sub-standard material acceptable. With such 
manufacturers, we believe the improvement in 
quality has resulted due to the demands made 
upon them by the buyers, as the availability 
of stocks of most items now enables the buyer 
to select material of highest quality. 5 

Question 2. Answer:—Generally speaking, no. 

Question 3. Answer:—We are drawing our 
requirements from domestic manufacturers, but 
have been advised by many clients, partic- 
ularly in foreign countries, that German prod- 
ucts especially are sub-standard as compared 
with pre-war standards. 

Question 4. Answer:—No 
ards to offer at present, 
see the association go 
deletion of such important medicinal products 
as calcium and sodium glycerophosphates, and 
many others, which have been recommended 
by the present committee on Scope for the 
coming edition of the U.S.P., which committee 
is made up entirely of physicians of the ex- 
clusionist type. 


Mallinckroot Chemical Works 


The quality of chemicals during 1922 
if anything, been on a higher level than 
time heretofore, This, of course, has reference 
to the products manufactured and distributed 
by us; moreover, the American preparations 
are fully equal to the foreign products, and in 
many instances superior, and at the present 
time we know of no instance where there is 
difficulty in obtaining supplies to meet all re- 
quirements, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


On the average we have found that European 
goods are not of the standard shown in pre- 
war days, and that in many instances products 
of the American manufacturer are far superior 
to those that are now being received, particu- 
larly from Continental Europe. 

Furthermore, packing is done in a very care- 
less way and goods arrive sometimes in a con- 
dition which makes it imperative to repack 
before they are placed in a proper state for 
further movement inland. 

On the whole, we would say that today in 
the general line of chemicals the materials 
which are produced in the United States show 
up of more even quality and less variation 
than those which are being received from 


abroad. 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


(1) We believe the quality of chemicals is 
greatly improving every year. The quality of 
drugs is somewhat different, as drugs are not 
manufactured but simply gathered. Probably 
year by year they are being received in a little 
better condition, due to requirements of buyers 
and to the sellers and gatherers learning how 
to properly handle the drugs. 

(2) We have experienced very little difficulty 
in securing drugs, chemicals and essential oils 
of the highest quality. There have been a 
few foreign drug items, the quality of which 
has been questioned by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and there are a few foreign 
chemicals that are not as pure as the Amer- 
ican, but the average seems to be higher. 

3. This question is partially answered in (2) 
above. In the majority of chemicals foreign 
quality is satisfactory and equivalent to Amer- 
ican quality, but there are a number of items, 
such as citric and tartaric acids, corrosive sub- 
limate and calomel, etc., in which the Ameri- 
can quality is superior to some extent. 

4. a. Mexican scammony has for several 
years been used in the place of Levant scam- 
mony, owing to the inability to procure the 
latter. Since Mexican scammony has identical 
therapeutic action, it is recommended that the 
U.S.P. make this drug official. b. American 
storax has in most instances replaced Oriental 
styrax and should be made official. c. Owing 
to the gross inaccuracy of the chemical assay 
of aconite preparations, it is recommended that 
a biological, lethal dose assay be made official 
instead of the chemical assay. 


Frederick Stearns & Co. 


In compliance with your request of the 17th 

instant, the writer wishes to make the follow- 
ing statements:— 
1. Comparison of our purchased drugs bought 
during the present year with those bought 
during the year 1921 show some slight change 
for the better, in favor of the 1922 purchases 

This does not mean to say, however, that the 
1921 supply was a poor one, as most drugs 
were of good quality and up to standard. 

2. We do not consider that we have experi- 
enced any particular difficulty in securing 
drugs, chemicals or essential oils. The few ex- 
ceptions are such that would occur in any 
normal year 

3. We find the American made chemicals to- 
day are generally as good as the foreign made 
products. We have had some exceptions, how- 
ever, in the case of dyes. 

4. No statements to be made at the present 
time. 
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Parke, Davis & Co. 


1. To some extent the quality of drugs and 
chemicals, particularly the former, has im- 
proved so far during the year 1922 as compared 
to supplies of the previous year or two. Dur- 
ing the preceding year or more there was a4 
great shortage of a number of drugs so that 
old and very poor stock came into the market 
and the quality of many drugs available was 
much below the average. This year a decided 
improvement is evident in a number of cases. 

As regards chemicals, we have had very little 
trouble in the past so that there was not the 
necessity of improvement in the quality that 
there was in the case of some vegetable drugs. 

2. We have experienced difficulty in getting 
the following drugs, some of them being almost 
entirely unavailable and others when available 
were of poor quality:— 

Aconite root, agar 
Russian cantharides, jalap 
root, rue herb, maiden hair 
leaves and tops, spearmint 
catnip leaves and tops, tansy 
Roman chamomile flowers, 
root, American cannabis 

The condition in regard 
merely temporary, as new 
quality are available, 

Besides these drugs a 
resins have been below U.S.P. quality, and it 
has been difficult to obtain supplies because 
of being held up because of low quality, par- 


Indian cannabis, 
root, sarsaparilla 
fern, peppermint 
leaves and tops, 
leaves and tops, 
Spanish licorice 


agar, 


to agar 
supplies 


agar was 
of good 


number of gums and 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ticularly in the case of gum benzoin, asafoectida 
and myrrh. 

In addition to these the following items are 
still unobtainable :— 

Adonis vernalis herb, Southernwood herb, 
wild thyme leaves, true musk root, malefern 
root, peeled; eyebright herb, wormwood leaves 
and tops. 

3. Most of the medicinal chemicals we use 
are made in the United States and have been 
for years. But wherever we have had occasion 
to compare foreign chemicals to those of Amer- 
ica the American drug has not seemed inferior, 
in fact, there are some cases in which we be- 
lieve the American drug is distinctly pref- 
erable. 

4. The standards for medicinal drugs which 
now appear in the U.S.P. and N.F. are on the 
whole quite satisfactory. Some minor changes 
have been recommended that may improve the 
next edition, but there is no serious criticism 
to be made of standards as a whole. 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co. 


We are not interested in essential oils with 
the exception of oil of cloves, which we manu- 
facture, and methyl] salicylate, natural, which 
we use for making natural sodium salicylate 
and salicylic acid, 

No difficulties have been experienced with the 
two above-mentioned articles, which are fully 
up to all standards and in ample supply. It is 
a fact, however, that methyl] salicylate, natural, 
is an article which should require investiga- 
tion in order to determine that it has not been 
fortified with synthetic methy! salicylate. 

Reverting to your letter, we reply as fol- 
lows:— 

1. We have had no difficulty in securing 
crude drugs, chemicals, etc., and we are sure 
that our customers have had no difficulty in 
securing from us their requirements of drugs 
and chemicals complying with the highest and 
strictest standards. 

2. As the quality of drugs and chemicals has 
constantly improved since the enactment of 
the Pure Food and Drugs act, we are justified 
in stating that the improvement has been gen- 
erally maintained throughout 1922, 

3. Although we are prejudiced, 
we are justified saying that the quality of 
foreign manufactures of chemicals and chem- 
ical drugs does not compare favorably with the 
same material produced here in America. 
From our own observations we are convinced 
that the American products are superior in a 
general way to the foreign products. 

4. We have no suggestions to make with re- 
gard to the changing of standards of the 
U.S.P., as we are in direct contact with the 
Revision Committee and do not hesitate to 
make suggestions and recommendations to it 
whenever we find it advisable to do so, 


H. K. Mulford Co. 


Considering the economical and industrial un- 
rest during the past year, we find upon analysis 
of our reports of examinations of medicinal 
substances made during the past year a gen- 
eral trend toward normalcy. 

With the foreign economical conditions still 
in a turmoil, it is surprising to find the qual- 
ity of imported medicaments generally up to 
standard. 

In fact, the imported crude drugs can be 
given a better quality rating than the domestic 
drugs upon analysis of this report. 

The analysis of chemicals during the past 
year has been generally satisfactory, and can 
be reported an improvement over recent years. 

This year we have adopted as an annual 
custom reporting a table on weight of unit vol- 
umes of drugs. It is hoped, as additional data 
are reported, that they will increase in value 
as reference on this subject. 

The following table shows the results of 
chemical assays of ninety-six crude drugs made 
in the analytical department of the H. K. 
Mulford Co. during the year June 1, 1921, to 
June 1, 


we believe 


922 :— 


No. of Lowest Highest 

samples. assay. assay. 
leaves...... 16 0.290 0.55 
root 3 0.438 0.50 
Chine 0.38 1.02 
Cinchona, red ‘ 4.74 9.46 
Cinchona, yellow....... 3.66 8.58 
Colchicum corn 0.214 0.48 
Colchicum seed... 0.69 0.69 
Conium see : p 0.58 0.84 
Hydrastis . 2.62 4.33 

Hyoscyamus 0.0378 0.099 
Ipecac ° 2.43 2.53 
Kola nuts, dried....... 1.84 1.84 
Nux vomica 2.44 3.01 
Opium, powdered....... 10.6 11.18 
Opium gum........+- 12.18 15.4 

Stramonium leaves... 0.185 0.33 


Drug. 
Belladonna 
Belladonna 
Cantharides, 


Totals ... 96 


lobelia and 


conium, 
one-half or more of 


year aconite root, 
veratrum were the drugs 
which ran below standard. Nux vomica was 
given unfavorable rating. This year hyoscya- 
mus is the only offender, with stramonium on 


the margin. 
The following table shows the results of 
physiologic assay of twenty-four crude drugs 
testing department of 


made in the physiologic 
the H. K. Mulford Co. during the year June 


1, 1921, to June 1, 1922: 


Last 


Highest 
assay 


120% 


No. of Lowest 
samples. assay. 
120% 


Average. 


Drug 
120% 


Cannabis ... 3 


Digitalis 15 100% 250% 160% 


Ergot 78.3% 400% 240% 


Total..... 


24 


95.8 per cent. of the crude drugs 


standard. 


-Lehn 


Therefore, 
were above 


& Fink 


I. Crude drugs.—l. Quality has been 
the same during the last year. 

2. We have had trouble in securing the fol- 
lowing up to standard:— 

Aconite root, ipecac, agar agar, saffron, 
hops, myrrh, gum mastic, lobelia, chamomile, 
gum benzoin, senna leaves, styrax, couch grass, 
aloes 

II. Chemicals.—1. Quality about the same as 
last year. 

2. We have 
lowing :— 

Calcium 

Sodium 
purities, 
color 

Citric acid free from caramel odor. 
iron, free from sulphides 

Lithium bromide free from bromates 

Mercurous chloride free from mercuris chlo- 
ride. 

Carbon 
phide. 

3. The quality of chemicals purchased abroad 
was higher than that of those purchased here. 

III. Essential oils.—1l. Quality about the 
same as last year. 

2. Trouble was experienced in 
following:— 

Oil of birch tar (always much too dark). 

Oil of cade, U.S.P. 

Oil of sweet almonds of 
color. 

Denatured olive oil not adulterated with pea- 
nut oil. 

Oil of cas 


about 


had trouble in securing the fol- 
lactate—odor 
salicylate free 


which does not 


mechanical im- 
with a brown 


from 
dissolve 


Reduced 


tetrachloride free from carbon bisul- 


securing the 


sufficiently light 


U.S.P. limits. 


la assaying 
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Palm oil always too dark. 
Methyl salicylate free from heavy metals. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Crude drugs.—A review of the situation con- 
cerning the quality of crude drugs during the 
past year shows a normal and generally satis- 
factory condition. Owing to the disturbed con- 
dition of foreign affairs it was thought that 
there would be a pronounced lowering of the 
quality of foreign drugs, but it is very gratify- 
ing to note that the quality was fully equal 
to those of domestic origin, and that no par- 
ticular difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
them. 


The number of adulterated or spurious ship- 
ments and samples was low and was in about 
the same proportion as that of recent years. 
It is generally found that the drugs subjected 
to wrong labeling or adulteration one year are 
found to be of normal quality the succeeding 
year, but recent data shows that in some in- 
stances acer spicatum is still offered for cramp 
bark and Bermuda grass for triticum. 


Much of the cause for the subnormal qual- 
ity of many drugs is due to carelessness in 
gathering, whereby unnecessary amounts of 
stems and adhering soil are allowed to remain 
on them. Improper drying and storing are also 
prominent factors, as the storing of insuffi- 
ciently dried drugs, or of properly dried drugs 
in a damp place result in decayed and moldy 
goods. Recent examples illustratnig this con- 
dition were noted in shipments of decayed and 
wormy lappa and of moldy orange peel. 


Chemicals.—In the field of medicinal chem- 
icals we also find that the quality has been 
upheld. Most of the samples found to be of 
substandard quality were only slightly inferior 
and generally contained only small amounts 
of impurity. 

We have only limited information on which 
to base comparisons between the quality of 
foreign and domestic chemicals, but our ex- 
perience of the past few years proved that the 
quality of domestic chemicals is fully equal 
to that of the foreign products. 

Meyer Brothers Drug Co. 

Crude drugs.—Taking this line as a whole 
we do not believe there has been much im- 
provement in the quality as compared with 
war period, and we do not believe that, as a 
whole, the quality is up to the standard ex- 
perienced prior to the war. There are, of 
course, a few items that are coming through 
very nicely, but such items as gum arabic, 
senna leaves, henna, fennel seed, chamomile 
flowers and sage leaves could be improved upon 
and are apparently gathered by less experi- 
enced, and more carelessly gathered by expe- 
rienced people, and the result is that there is 
a lot of inactive or inert material mixed with 
the goods. 

Obtaining crude drugs, of course, has im- 
proved, and it is now possible to obtain prac- 
tically all crude drugs. 

Chemicals.—We believe the chemical sup- 
plies have shown some improvement, both in 
the regularity in which they are to be ob- 
tained and also the stability and uniformity, 
with less difficulty in obtaining the quality 
satisfactory for jobbing and manufacturing 
trade. 

Little experience is encountered by us in 
obtaining what we want in the chemical line. 
In comparing the foreign manufactured chem- 
icals with the American made goods, we find 
the foreign goods are not up to the same 
standard as is obtained from American manu- 
facturers. It is quite difficult to obtain satis- 
factory qualities of such items as epsom salta, 
alum, cream of tartar, tartaric acid and bro- 
mides that will conform absolutely with the 
U.S.P. in every respect. 

Essential oils.—We find very little, if any, 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory supplies of 
essential oils through the regular egsential oil 
houses. 

Replying to question No. 1, in our opinion 
-—Number— 
Above. Below. 

15 


Standard. 
0.3% Alkaloids 
0.45% Alkaloids 
0.6% Cantharidin 
5.0% Alkaloids 
5.0% Alkaloids 

0.372 0.35% Colchicine 
0.69 0.45% Colchicine 
0.689 0.5%  Coniine 
3.56 2.5% Alkaloids 
0.0607 0.065% Alkaloids 
2.48 .75% Alkaloids 
1.84 Caffeine 
2.71 Alkaloids 
10.92 Morphine 
12.95 Morphine 
257 Alkaloids 


0.257 


Average. 
0.418 
0.464 
0.821 
7.2 


6.2 
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o 
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the quality of essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals manufactured during 1922 was of 
general high quality. 
Question No. 2. We experienced some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining peppermint oil of satis- 
factory quality; also liquid styrax. Bay oil. 
Up to about 1920 direct shipments of West 
India bay oil would assay from 60 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. of eugenol by volume. The euge- 
nol content of the last two years’ shipments 
have been varying from 25 per cent. to 50 per 


c—Number—, 
Standard — Above. Below. 
0.03 c.c. fl. ext. per dog 3 0 

ataxia. 

M. L. D.=1.0 c.c. tincture per 15 0 
250 gm. guinea pig 
0.08 c.c, fl. ext. per kilo of 5 1 
dog=30 mm, rise in blood 


pressure. 


kilo 


23 1 


An expression of opinion from other re- 
would be appreciated. 

No. 3. As a general rule foreign 
chemicals are superior to those of 
domestic manufacture. We will modify this 
statement by saying there is an improvement 
in the American manufactured chemicals used 
in our line. 

Question No, 4. Our only suggestion is that 
we would delete from the U.S.P. liquid styrax 
and substitute for it the American styrax, or 
omit estirely from the single Pharmacopeia 
preparation into which it enters. We might 
add thet our observation of styrax, partic- 
ularly those made since the inception of the 
World War, have been very unfavorable from 
the foreign shipper. We believe there has not 
been a pound of pure styrax sent to this coun- 
try since 1914. In our opinion styrax as is now 
imported is nothing less than Venice turpen- 
tine or a product of similar nature to which 
is added much dirt, water and a little styrax. 
We feel that the American manufacturers are 
being imposed upon bp an unscrupulous group 
of exporters, and the medicinal value of this 
product is such that its omission from tincture 
benzoin compound will not be missed. 

Another suggestion relative to a change of 
standard would be that the solubility of balsam 
copaiba in absolute alcohol be omitted. From 
our laboratory experience we are of the belief 
that the tests other than the solubility as laid 
down in the U.S.P. are sufficiently stringent to 
insure a pure and suitable balsam copaiba of 
undoubted authenticity will meet every require- 
ment other than the solubility in absolute alco- 
hol, thus requiring a qualifying statement on 
the label, and we fail to see where more than 
a slight opalescence should condemn a per- 
fectly pure article, the requirement of a slight 
opalescence being ambiguous and subject tu 


cent. 

ceivers 
Question 

aromatic 
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caprices and whims of the individual operators 
Another suggestion we would like brought 
up before the N. W. D. A. is the method of 
analysis governing the cineol content in oil 
eucalyptus. We find the arsenic acid method 
now official to be but little better than the 
method of the U. S. P. VIII using phosphoric 
acid, and would suggest, after several years’ 
experience in our laboratory, that the resorcinol 
method be adopted. We feel that the results 
are more accurate, more rapidly obtained, and 
there is less chance for variation in the hands 
of different operators. While it is true the re- 
sorcinol method may yield slightly higher re- 
sults by the absorption of some alcohols occa- 
sionally found in eucalyptus, it is a simple 
matter to obtain the eucalyptol from its com- 
bination product with resorcin and ascertain 
its boiling point. This, to our minds, will be 
a more ideal method of procedure. 
Our statements refer entirely to 
chemicals, essential oils and balsams. 


The New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works 


1. Has the quality of drugs and chemicals 
improved during 1922? In general I think there 
has been an improvement, especially in chemi- 
cals. 

2. Have you experienced any difficulty in 
securing drugs, chemicals and essential oils of 
gatisfactory quality? Yes, in the following 
cases:— 

Myrrh. It has been 
drug which would meet 
ment of 35 per cent. alcohol 
suggest the reduction of this 
per cent. 

Oil Bergamot. It has been difficult to obtain 
supplies which meet the N. F. requirement of 
solubility in two volumes of 80 per cent. alco- 
hol. Would suggest the increase to three or 
four volumes or increasing the per cent. of 
alcoho] to 85 per cent. 

Acetylsalicylic Acid. Most supplies barely 
meet the test for absence of salicylic acid and 
are inclined to be a little off color. 

3. How does the quality of foreign chemicals 
compare with the American? Usually equal, if 
not better. 

4. Have you any suggestions as to changing 
standards of U. 8S. P. N. F. preparations? 
Would suggest the increasing of the amount of 
aluminum sulphate used in preparing Burrows 
Solution to 90 gms. and also including a test 
for the absence of lead It is possible to pre- 
pare the solution according to the present 
formula and using U. 8S. P. chemicals and still 
have lead present, which, of course, it was not 
the intention of the originator. 


aromatic 


difficult to obtain this 
the U. 8S. P. require- 
soluble. Would 
standard to 30 


or 


Mclilvaine Brothers, Inc. 
I 

In the quality of foreign and domestic crude 
drugs improvement is to be noted during the 
past year. Pronounced in some articles, barely 
perceptible in others, but on the whole main- 
taining a somewhat higher average than in 
former years. The following have come to our 
particular notice:— 

The quality of gum 
tionally satisfactory. 


asafoetida was 
In all arrivals but 


excep- 
one 
heard 


President Groover :—You have 


discussion ? 
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higher and the ash 
requirements 

with some im- 
due to care- 


ranged too 


the solubility was much 
much lower than U. 8S. P 

Difficulties were experienced 
portations of fennel seed in that, 
less preparation, the ash per cent. 
high. 

Grades of senna were not above the ordinary, 
while the quality of Hungarian chamomiles 
was distinctly below. 

Buchu in every case was of superior quality, 
as was Carthagena ipecac and jalap, the latter 
in some cases being 100 per cent. above 
requirements. 

II 

For the most part indigenous drugs showed 
improvement, although shipments of Culver’s 
root and black ccohosh have continued to possess 
an excess of foreign matter, due to not having 
been properly freed of earth. Golden seal and 
black haw bark of root averaged somewhat 
higher in quality, though in the case of the 
latter there is room for still greater improve- 
ment, 

A great improvement has been shown by the 
gatherers in preparing packages for shipment, 
but they are yet a great way off from the ex- 
cellence shown by the foreign shipper 

In comparing the quality of foreign drugs 
with the domestic our experience has shown 
that the foreign is on the average higher, due 
without doubt to the vigilance of the Bureau 
of Chemistry at the various ports of entry. 

We have experienced little difficulty in pro- 
curing either foreign or domestic drugs in 
quantity. However, certain products of those 
countries that are stirred by politica] or internal 
unrest naturally have been retarded in their 
progress to the markets of the world. 

Drugs indigenous to Russia were, Y 
thing else, held back by the Bolshevist re- 
gime. China contributed little, being more 
occupied by civil war rather than producing 
rhubarb. The rhubarb that did find its way 
here was high priced and of inferior quality. 

On the other hand, Egypt and Hindostan 
produced their quota of drugs regardless of 
their own particular internal troubles 

We would suggest a revision of the U. S. P. 
to cover castile soap. The required iodine 
number for U. S. P. powder of 84-90 is too 
high It is practically impossible to produce 
a soap to meet this requirement and it could 
be lowered without impairing its efficiency or 
lowering its therapeutic value. 

Furthermore, that Mexican scammony be 
recognized as official with the Levant, as it is 
therapeutically equivalent and more easily pro- 
curable 

Summing up, we can well say that our expe- 
rience over the past year has shown that if the 
quality of drugs continues to improve as it has 
during the last twelve months there will no 
longer be the necessity for reports on quality. 
There will be nothing else. 

From the above reports it may well be 
seen that very evidently there is a definite 
striving toward a betterment_of all drug 
products, for the men in the industry 
realize that the bulk of their products is 
for use in the human system, and there- 
fore these men have more than an in- 
dustry on their shoulders—they have a 
responsibility. 
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the reading of this report. Is there any 


L. Schiff:—I move it be referred to the Board of Control, 


was seconded and < 
is election 
list 


(The motion 

President Groover :—Next 

Secretary Waterbury read the 
mittee (see report above). 

M. Bakst:—I move the secretary 

(The motion was seconded 


This report, signed by J. C. Muth, 
was read by Mr. Muth, as follows:— 


be 
and carried.) 

Secretary Waterbury :—The ballot is hereby cast electing the members 
President Groover :—Is the Auditing Committee ready to 
John J. 
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Report of Committee on Auditing 


treasurer’s report begs to 
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committee 
vouchers 
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have examined the 


that they 


pleasure? 
Charles Gibson :—I move 
(The motion was seconded and 
President Groover :—Next is the 
Charles Gibson :—Mr. President 
Mr. Grounse has kindly consented 
best illustrated by a little story about 
spent a good deal of time playing poker. 
got after him. She said:—‘John, you 


is that there 


What I want to say 
from 


Crounse. He is just busy 
sometimes. I don’t know how he 
brought up in New York State. If 
been under the sod long ago. 


he 


We are glad he is here, and we are glad he is willing to make the report. 


Crounse. (Applause. ) 


auditing the 
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President Groover :—You have heard the reading of this report. 
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Report of the Committee on Legislation 


Section 1: National Legislation 

The legislative and departmental activ- 
ities, chiefly Federal, involving during 
the past year the protection of the mem- 
bership of this association against restric- 
tive measures so drastic as to be well nigh 
ruinous, have been beyond all precedent. 
Ceaseless vigilance has been necessary to 
follow the development of the govern- 
ment’s policy in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law and regulations, and it is 
a matter of profound satisfaction to your 
committee that as the result of prompt 
and vigorous action we have been able in 
many important crises to prevent action 
that would have spelled disaster to the 
entire wholesale drug trade. 

The selection by Congress and the De- 
partment of Justice of our branch of the 
drug industry as purveyors of potable 
liquors for medicinal purposes has added 
to our responsibilities and duties of great 
importance and much delicacy have in 
consequence devolved on our Washington 
representative. Your committee trusts 
that this particular phase of prohibition 
enforcement will receive your close atten- 
tion and careful consideration at this con- 
vention. 

Governmental 
ment of the narcotic law and 
has also demanded our careful 
Congress has added another 
law to those on the statute 
voluminous additional regulations 
by the prohibition unit have still further 
complicated and increased the cost of the 
distribution of these important medicinal 
preparations. 

Early in the year covered by this report 
a comprehensive internal revenue meas- 
ure was finally enacted which, as the 
result of energetic efforts on the part of 
this association in co-operation with other 
organizations in the drug and allied 
trades, brought about the repeal of the 


the enforce- 
regulations 
attention. 
restrictive 
books and 
issued 


activity in 


proprietary medi- 
articles, etc., and 
on toilet soaps 
Incidentally, as 


consumption taxes on 
cines, perfumery, toilet 
the manufacturers’ tax 
and toilet soap powders. 
the result of much intensive work, Con- 
gress was induced to abandon a project 
imposing a 5 per cent. manufacturers’ 
tax on proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles that would have placed unprece- 
dented burdens upon manufacturers in 
the allied trades. 


Prohibition Enforcement 


of the first three 
years’ experience under the Volstead act 
cannot fail to prove discouraging if we 
look for evidences of a saner administra- 
tion of the laws and if we fail to give 
proper weight to the success we have 
achieved in protecting our industry from 
serious hardship. Your committee had 
hoped that by this time definite policies, 
based upon a reasonable interpretation of 
the law and regulations and recognizing 
the essential character of the great indus- 
tries which use alcohol as a raw material, 
would have been adopted by the govern- 
ment. There can be no doubt the prohibi- 
tion laws can be enforced far more effec- 
tively than at present without in any way 
encroaching upon the Tegitimate opera- 
tions of manufacturers and dealers han 
dling alcoholic articles, the production of 
which is fully legalized by statute. It is 
a matter of sincere regret, therefore, that 
we are obliged to report that the general 
tendency of prohibition enforcement, espe- 
cially during the past year, has been to 
concentrate the energies of prohibition 
officials, both high and low, upon the pur- 
suit of violators of the law and to regard 
every user of alcohol as a potential boot- 
legger. 

The plan of organization of the prohibi- 
tion unit is, to some extent, to blame for 
the development of these tendencies. It 
is not to be expected that men selected 


A general survey 


because of their enthusiastic advocacy of 
universal prohibition and who, therefore, 
devote the greater part of their time and 
energies to ferreting out violations of 
law, would make ideal executives capable 
of grasping the vast importance of alcohol 
as the universal solvent of science and 
industry. One would hardly think of look- 
ing in the ranks of typical sleuths for a 
high-class business manager of a great 
industrial enterprise or for officials who 
would take the broad view of industrial 
necessity that must be entertained by the 
men who would efficiently enforce the 
provisions of the Volstead act relating to 
industry, which are as important and as 
sound and as sacred from a legal or con- 
stitutional standpoint as the prohibition 
against the use of intoxicants for bever- 
age purposes, 

In a word, the enforcement of the in- 
dustrial features of the Volstead act is a 
failure up to date because the proper type 
of man has not been chosen to head the 
prohibition unit, and because the rank 
and file of his subordinates, with a few 
salient exceptions, have been selected 
from a class of men who find the pursuit 
of the bootlegger most congenial but who 
lack the patience and the point of view 
necessary to deal justly with the great 
industries whose operations, though rec- 
ognized as legitimate by the definite terms 
of the statute, have been so drastically 
restricted by law and regulation. 

Much of the failure of prohibition en- 
forcement to measure up to any reason- 
able standard of efficiency is due to the 
divided authority under which the regula- 
tions are administered. In theory all the 
forty-eight prohibition directors to whom 
almost unlimited authority is delegated 
by the code of the unit, are subject to 
the same regulations and are supposed to 
pursue an identical policy both with re- 
spect to the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law against the use of intoxicants 
for beverage purposes and concerning the 
supervision of the legitimate alcohol-using 
trades. In actual practice, however, each 
of these forty-eight prohibition directors 
is a law unto himself. He has usually 
been selected as the result of powerful 
local political backing, and the files of 
the prohibition unit simply reek with evi- 
dences of the greatest insubordination 
that, in no private establishment or, we 
believe, in any other branch of the gov- 
ernment service, would be tolerated for a 
moment. 

A considerable number of the prohibi- 
tion directors are men of high character 
and of sufficient business experience to 
render them efficient public servants. A 
majority, however, have obtained their 
positions through political influence and 
that of the organizations that procured 
the passage of the Volstead act. They 
are fanatics who see a bootlegger behind 
every bush and lamp post and who, in 
the language of a former director, ‘‘can’t 
see any difference between what you call 
industrial alcohol and what I call plain 
booze.”” Another contingent, fortunately 
smaller in numbers, has been found to be 
so unscrupulous as to be unable to with- 
stand the temptations everywhere assail- 
ing prohibition officers, so that it has been 
necessary to remove them from office and 
subject them to criminal prosecution. 
How large this class would be found to be 
if there were a general house-cleaning of 
the prohibition service can only be left to 
conjecture. 

Evidence is constantly accumulating 
that a very considerable proportion of the 
personnel of the Prohibition unit, both 
in Washington and in the field, take the 
position that Congress blundered when, in 
passing the prohibition law, it legalized 
the manufacture of alcohol for industrial 
purposes or permitted the production and 
use of intoxicants of any kind as medi- 
cines. It has frequently been suggested 
that if Congress had done its duty it 
would have outlawed this essential chem- 
ical raw material and would have done 
so had it not been for underhanded meth- 
ods employed by the representatives of 
the alcohol-using trades. 


These officials are hopeful that further 
and more drastic legislation will follow, 
and that as speedily as possible alcohol 
will be eliminated from the official stand- 
ards of the drug trade. Acknowledging 
somewhat grudgingly that the statutes 
legalize the manufacture and distribution 
of alcohol, they reluctantly comply with 
the law and regulations, but feel they are 
earning merit whenever they can throw 
an obstacle in the way of those industries 
that employ alcohol as a necessary mate- 
rial. Generally speaking, there is through- 
out the service a feeling that it is the 
duty of prohibition enforcement officers 
to so hedge about the use of alcohol for 
industrial purposes that, instead of ex- 
panding, the enterprises that employ it 
shall be kept at a standstill in the hope 
that, discouraged by the stunting of their 
growth, the business men engaged in these 
operations will ultimately give up an 
unequal fight and seek an outlet for their 
energies and capital in other lines of 
effort. 

In the development of the organization 
of the prohibition unit millions of the tax- 
payers’ money have been expended, and 
as a result many offices have been created 
and filled with men who have no way of 
demonstrating to their superiors. their 
usefulness except by devising new and 
more restrictive regulations for the control 
of the alcohol-using industries A recent 
departure has been the creation of a pub 
licity bureau, conducted by a considerable 
force of employes at an expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars per annum, the 
function of which is to supply the press 
daily with glowing accou nts of the 
achievements of the commissioner, his 
ints and his field forces in the pur- 
suit of law violators Every seizure of 
the home brewing equipment of a poor 
negro or the five-gallon still of a remote 
mountain moonshiner is described for the 
press in the most graphic language and 
is heralded as another triumph of prohi- 
bition enforcement. At the same time 
organized outlaws raid distilleries, gut 
alcohol and whisky warehouses and make 
off to safety with millions of dollars’ 
worth of booty with no other consequence 
than that within a few days a new regu- 
lation is issued tightening up the require- 
ments upon the drug and allied trades and 
increasing the cost of medicines to the 
sick and suffering 

Of late the theory appears to have been 
adopted by certain subordinate officials of 
the prohibition unit that it is practicable 


assist 


to establish regulations under which every 
ounce of alcohol can be traced from pro- 
ducer to ultimate consumer by a check-up 
system far more elaborate than that now 
employed with respect to narcotics. It is 
the opinion of industrial experts that the 
cost of meeting the proposed requirements, 
to the extent that it would be possible to 
meet them, would run into many millions 
of dollars, The results, however, would 
prove most disappointing to the authors 
of the plan, for it would fall short of 
supplying the desired information. 


Truth About Alcohol Consumption 


As an excuse for drastic regulations and 
even for higher taxation, the grossest 
possible misrepresentation concerning the 
diversion of non-beverage alcohol to bev- 
erage use has been resorted to during the 
past year. In the period immediately 
preceding the enactment of the internal 
revenue law of November 23 last, we were 
obliged to oppose a movement for an 
increase in the tax on non-beverage alco- 
hol, which we defeated after a stubborn 
battle. Internal revenue officials were 
quoted at the capitol as stating that as 
the result of the diversion of non-beverage 
alcohol, purchased presumably by rep- 
utable concerns for use in the manufac- 
ture of legitimate products, the withdraw- 
als of alcohol from bonded warehouses 
had jumped from something like 800,000 
zallons a month to over 4,000,000 gallons 
a month. This would have been indeed 
startling if true, and perhaps it might 
have justified the attempt then being 
made by the Senate to raise the tax on 
non-beverage spirits from $2.20 to $6.40 
per proof gallon, 

Having a tolerably close familiarity with 
alcohol production and consumption over 
a period of many years, our Washington 
representative procured from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau the monthly statistics of 
withdrawals of alcohol and prepared a 
chart, which accompanies this report and 
which shows in the most graphic manner 
not only the real facts as to the alleged 
diversion of alcohol, but the depressed 
condition of the alcohol-using industries 
today. 

The withdrawals of alcohol from ware- 
houses during the first three years of 
prohibition are shown by this chart. The 
meandering line shows the withdrawal of 
alcohol beginning in July, 1919, and com- 
ing down as close to date as the official 
Statistics permit. At the outset of this 
period the alcohol using trades had not 
recovered from the effect of the action 
of the government in commandeering the 
alcohol supply of the country for war 
purposes, and the monthly withdrawals 
barely equalled 1,000,000 gallons. A mod- 
erate increase in consumption, which 
gained slowly but steadily as the govern- 
ment relaxed its hold on alcohol, carried 
withdrawals up to about 1,800,000 gallons. 

Then prohibition became effective and 
a general alcoholic saturnalia set in. 
According to testimony given by former 
Prohibition Commissioner Kramer before 
Congressional committees, from 12,000 to 
15,000 permits were issued for the with- 
drawal of alcohol to pseudo-manufacturers 
who had never before made anything con- 
taining a drop of spirits, The prohibition 
law became effective January 16, 1920. 
In one month the withdrawals of alcohol 
rose from 1,800,000 gallons to 4,000,000 
gallons. By October 1 the withdrawals 
had passed the 4,300,000-gallon mark, but 
in the meantime Mr. Kramer and his as- 
sistants were making a belated but con- 
scientious effort at eliminating permit 
holders who never should have been al- 
lowed to withdraw an ounce of alcohol. 
The result of this movement, which in- 
volved the cancellation of more than 12,000 
permits, is shown on the chart. In four 
months the consumption was back to pre- 
prohibition days. 

Lest we forget, your committee desires 
to direct the attention of members to the 
recent statistics showing alcohol with- 
drawals. While the expansion of the de- 
natured alcohol policy of the Internal 
tevenue Bureau, under its highly efficient 
management, has reduced the consump- 
tion of non-beverage spirits in some meas- 
ure, the figures showing withdrawals still 
reflect the restrictive policy of the prohi- 
bition unit with respect to pure non- 
beverage alcohol consumption. There is 
ample evidence to show that the super- 
vising officials of the prohibition enforce- 
ment service now regard as a dead letter 
Section 13 of Title III of the Volstead 
act, which makes it as much the duty of 
the bureau to stimulate the production 
and use of alcohol for legitimate purposes 
as to pursue the ubiquitous bootlegger. 
This section is as follows :— 
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Willis-Campbell Anti-Beer Bill 


When we met in Atlantic City a year 
ago the so-called Willis-C Anti- 
Beer bill was pending before a confer- 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Senate and House. Put for- 
ward originally for the purpose of elimi- 
nating beer from the category of medi- 
cines, the bill was soon loaded down with 
a large number of drastic amendments 
which the drug anc allied trades in a 
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vigorous campaign caused to be elimi- 
nated. Among the provisions retained in 
the draft as finally agreed to, however, 
was one forbidding the importation of 
wines so long as the supply in the United 
States was “adequate for non-beverage 
uses.” It was further provided that 
sacramental wines should be sold only by 
the producers or importers thereof, al- 
though wines for medicinal purposes were 
permitted to be handled by wholesale 
druggists under permits issued by the 
prohibition commissioner. 

In construing the provision of this 
law relating to the importation of wines 
the prohibition commissioner at the outset 
and for many months thereafter main- 
tained that so long as wines of any kind 
of foreign or domestic production could 
be procured in the United States the 
bringing in of imported wines could not 
be allowed. Protests against this ruling 
were made by numerous manufacturers 
of medicinal products, including several 
prominent members of this association. 

Our Washington representative, Mr. 
Crounse, pointed out to the bureau that 
wines used for medicinal purposes are 
chosen by manufacturers or are prescribed 
by physicians because of their peculiar 
composition. It was argued that a wine 
low in iron content, for example, could 
not be substituted for one high in iron, 
and it was insisted that the intent of the 
law was to prevent the importation of 
wines only so long as an adequate sup- 
ply of the same kind of wine existed in 
this country. Ultimately this view of the 
matter was accepted by the bureau and 
was incorporated in the regulations re- 
cently promugated. Pending the issuance 
of this ruling, our Washington repre- 
sentative obtained a dispensation from 
the bureau allowing wholesale druggists 
to dispose of stocks of wines intended for 
sacramental purposes irrespective of 
whether such druggists had imported tne 
wines themselves. ; 

Provisions for the granting of permits 
to import and sell wines were recently 
set forth in an amendment to section 79 
of regulation 60, reading as follows:— 

Section 79. Importations—(a) Basic permits 
to import intoxicating liquor may be applied 
for on Form 1404 as provided in article III. 
Except as to sacramental wine, a basic permit 
to import, withdraw and use may be granted 
only to one using liquor for manufacturing 
or other lawful non-beverage purposes, and a 
basic permit to import, withdraw and sell may 
be granted only to a wholesale druggist as de- 
fined in regulation 60, article IX, section 58, 
as amended by T. D. 3208, or to a retail drug- 
gist. Other persons may secure basic permits 
to import, withdraw and sell sacramental wine, 
and to import and sell other liquor without 


withdrawal, by means of customs warehouse 
receipts = 
In clarifying the above provision the 


prohibition commissioner in a recent letter 
to our Washington representative says :— 

The importation, withdrawal, sale and use 
of intoxicating liquor other than sacramental 
wine is restricted on the one hand to whole- 
sale and retail druggists and on the other to 


manufacturers. No restriction whatever is 
found therein limiting the class of persons 
who may import sacramental wine, and the 


fact that wholesale druggists are not precluded 
is emphasized by the word ‘‘other,’’ which 
shows that it is intended to make an addi- 
tion to those already included, just as if the 
word ‘‘also’’ followed the phrase ‘‘other per- 
ons. 

a It will be noted, therefore, that whole- 
sale druggists may import and sell both 
medicinal and sacramental wines and toat 
they may also sell medicinal wines pur- 
chased from any legal owner thereof, but 
cannot purchase sacramental wines of 
any domestic holder. 


Bills to Make the Prohibition Com- 
missioner an Autocrat 


There have been recently introduced in 
the Senate and House two identical meas- 
ures (S. 3713, introduced by Senator 
Ernst of Kentucky and H. R. 12035, in- 
troduced by Congressman Wood of In- 
diana) entitled “A bill to establish a 
Bureau of Prohibition and for other pur- 
poses” the avowed object of which is to 
remove the prohibition unit from the 
supervision of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and to give the prohibition commis- 
sioner the complete independence and un- 
limited authority now exercised only by 
a cabinet officer responsible solely to the 
President of the United States, This 
measure—for the Senate and House drafts 
are one and the same bill—are understood 
to have been prepared in the prohibition 
unit, and have the approval and support 
of the prohibition commissioner. 

In view of the history of the past two 





years the enactment of such legislation 
by Congress might well be regarded as 


sounding the death-knell of every industry 
depending upon alcohol as an important 
material. There is good reason to believe 
that the purpose behind this measure is 
to relieve the prohibition commissioner 
from the highly salutary supervision of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
whom the alcohol-using trades have been 
obliged to appeal many times, especially 
in recent months, to secure the rescinding 
or amendment of arbitrary and drastic 
regulations. 

We take this occasion to testify to the 
intelligence, patience and painstaking care 
with which the Commissioner of Internal 
tevenue and the assistant commisioner 
have received and investigated complaints 
made on behalf of the drug trade and 
have afforded much needed measures of 








relief. Without such an appellate juris- 
diction in which to secure a review of 
many of the decisions, rulings, pro-mims, 


pro-circulars and other edicts which have 


issued in a veritable flood from the pro- 
hibition unit during the past year, it 
would have been impossible for the drug 
trade to have continued its operations 
with any degree of satisfaction. What it 
would mean to remove this salutary 
supervision and to clothe the prohibition 
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imposed by this 
imagination. 

It goes without saying 
of the President of the 
would not permit of his directing the 
actions of the prohibition commissioner: 
therefore, under this bill the authority of 
the chief officer enforcing the Volstead act 
would far exceed that of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue who, very 
properly, is a subordinate of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. To clothe a bureau 
officer with such powers as are contem- 
plated in this legislation would be_ to 
violate the fundamental principle under- 


that the duties 
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the organization of the executive 


branch of the government which con- 
templates that a cabinet Officer shall 
supervise all the administrative subordi- 


nates of the President and thus relieve 
the Chief Executive of what would other- 
wise be a series of impossible tasks. 

Section 3 of the proposed measure is 
worthy of careful attention inasmuch as 
it confers authority broader in scope than 
that ever granted to a single officer of 
the Federal government. Subject only to 
control of the President, the prohibition 
commissioner is given the right to assess, 
distrain, collect, abate, refund, com- 
promise, remit and sue for taxes and 
penalties under the prohibition law. He 
may exercise every power heretofore con- 
ferred upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury with regard to the prohibition 
laws. The field officials appointed by him 
will carry the authority now exercised by 
the Collector of Internal Revenue or the 
field officers of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue “including the power of 
visitation and inspection and seizure as 
may be designated by the Commissioner 
of Prohibition.” 

Perhaps the most dangerous delegated 
authority to be found in this extraordi- 
nary measure is in the provision that 
“No opinion of the Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue shall be necessary in any com- 
promise made by the Commissioner of 
Prohibition.” For nearly a century the 
laws have provided that even the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may not compromise 
a claim without the advice of the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury or the joint approval 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and his solicitor. Under the proposed bill, 


however, the prohibition commissioner 
would be a law unto himself and would 
hold the power of life and death over 


every industry or concern coming within 
his jurisdiction. 

The limits of this report preclude a 
complete analysis of this proposed legis- 
lation. It is hoped, however, that mem- 
bers of the association will keep these 
bills in mind and will be prepared to 
respond promptly if called upon to op- 
pose their passage. They are un-Ameri- 
can in principle and the fact that their 
passage is sought by officials whose rec- 
ords are now bare to the public furnishes 
the only necessary indication of the 
abuse of power that would follow their 


enactment into law. 
Distribution of Potable Liquor by 


Wholesale Drug Trade 


No feature of prohibition enforcement 
has proven more embarrassing to the 
wholesale drug trade than the devolving 
upon it of the duty of distributing whis- 
key and other potable liquors for medici- 
nal purposes pursuant to the interpreta- 
tion of the Volstead act by the Attorney- 
General, which resulted in the cancella- 
tion of all wholesale liquor dealers’ per- 
mits except those held by drug jobbers. 
Wholesale druggists as a class did not 
seek this business and did not want it. 
They realized that it would make a shin- 
ing mark of every drug jobber, involving 


him in endless controversies with en- 
forcement officials and would provide a 
strong inducement to former wholesale 


liquor dealers and others to break into 
the drug trade. 

All these unpleasant anticipations have 
been more than realized. A large per- 
centage of the four thousand wholesale 
liquor dealers who were put out of busi- 
ness by the Attorney-General’s ruling at 
once sought to procure permits as woole- 
sale druggists and it became necessary 
for the prohibition commissioner to exer- 
cise the greatest possible ingenuity in 
construing the law and to provide regula- 
tions as broad, if not broader, than the 
statute, to protect the legitimate drug 
trade against the invasion of former 
liquor dealers, bootleggers and other un- 
scrupulous persons willing to resort to 
any device in order to exploit the pro- 
hibtion law. 


Among the 
commissioner to 
issuance of wholesale 
was the framing of a 
wholesale druggist which was 
satisfactory to the legitimate 
This was supplemented, however, by an 
arbitrary office. ruling that no permit 
would be issued to any one as a whole- 
sale druggist unless the applicant could 
show an inventory of $25,000 worth of 
miscellaneous drug merchandise actually 
owned by him. This limitation was so 
absurdly small that it has constantly 
embarrassed the permit division of the 
prohibition unit, as many persons have 
acquired stocks of more or less shop- 
worn goods apparently aggregating $25, 
000 in value and, having thus complied 
with the most specific requirement of the 
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definition of a 
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industry. 





bureau’s rule, have demanded wholesale 
druggists’ permits. Had the minimum 
inventory limit been fixed by the permit 


division at a proper figure it would have 
been of great assistance to the bureau in 
preventing the issuance of permits to 
persons not entitled to receive them and 
it is a matter of sincere regret that under 
the regulations as construed and enforced 


a considerable number of permits have 
been granted to individuals who are in 
no sense wholesale druggists, who are 
wholly without experience in the drug 


know nothing of its traditions 
and whose sole concern is to 
dispose of a sufficient quantity of general 
drug merchandise—at cost or less if 
necessary to make it possible to handle 
a sufficient quantity of whiskey and other 


trade, who 
or ethics 


potable liquors to provide the desired 
income. 

In imposing upon the wholesale drug 
trade the burden of distributing whiskey 
and other potable liquors the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, pursuant to 
the general authority to regulate this 
traffic granted by the terms of the Vol- 
stead act, devised a rule under the terms 
of which the amount of potable liquor 
to be handled by a wholesale druggist in 
any calendar year may not exceed 10 
per cent. of the turnover of general drug 
merchandise, exclusive of alcohol and 


during the preceding 
year. The adoption of this 
has discouraged former whole- 
dealers from attempting to 
obtain permits as wholesale druggists, 
and the great majority of applications 
received by the prohibition commissioner 
from this class of individuals have been 
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withdrawn or abandoned. It has come to 
be an accepted fact that it is practically 
impossible to secure satisfactory returns 
from the sale of potable liquors on a 10 
per cent. basis except as a part of a well 
established legitimate drug business in 
which each department bears its share of 


the overhead burden and provides its 
share of the financial return. A_ few 
houses are still operating on an illegiti- 


mate basis and constitute demoralizing 
factors in our trade, but the great ma- 
jority of new concerns displaying signs as 
wholesale drug houses that have come 
into existence during the past eighteen 
months are operating without alcoaol or 
potable liquor permits and will probably 
retire from business in the near future 
if the 10 per cent. potable liquor allow- 
ance is maintained by the commissioner. 


On several occasions during the past 
year movements have been set on foot to 
cause the commissioner to increase the 
10 per cent. allowance. Many of the banks 
of the country are heavily interested in 
warehouse certificates which would be 
enhanced substantially in value if with- 
drawals were materially increased. With 
thirty-five million gallons of potable 
liquors now in bonded warehouses and 
in view of the estimate of the actual 
medicinal needs of the country in potable 
liquors at not to exceed three million gal- 
lons per annum, the holders of tnese cer- 
tificates are naturally disposed to bring 
pressure to bear on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit a more rapid distribu- 
tion of existing stocks. 


There can be no doubt, however, that 
from the standpoint of the drug trade the 
10 per cent. limitation is highly salutary. 
There can be no doubt that it is ample. 
The regulation has now been in force for 
fourteen months and the bureau has re- 
ceived but two or three complaints con- 
cerning the quota limitation. The rec- 
ords of the office show that the average 
sales of wholesale druggists who handle 
potable liquors constitute considerably less 
than 5 per cent. of their annual turnover 
of drug merchandise. Some of the larg- 
est concerns in the country whose dis- 
tribution covers very extensive territory 
have been operating for more than a year 
on a 2 per cent. limitation upon their 
whiskey sales. 

There can be no doubt that the legitimate 
drug trade could sell more whisky if it 
made the effort to do so. There can be 
no doubt that certain members of this 
association who have by special effort 
obtained high-grade potable liquors with 
which to supply their trade could very 
easily exceed the 10 per cent. limit while 


still confining their sales to legitimate 
retailers, hospitals and other reputable 
permit holders. Any attempt to break 


down the 10 per cent. limitation, however, 
would develop a situation exceedingly em- 
barrassing to the drug trade and one 
fraught with potential disaster. The dis- 
tribution of potable liquors by our indus- 
try has been so clean and so free from 
even the breath of scandal that it has 
actually added to the reputation of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


as an organization recognizing only the 
highest ethical standards in business. 


Your committee, therefore, expresses the 
sincere hope that individual members of 
the association will do nothing to weaken 
the arm of the government in the effort it 
is making to protect the wholesale drug 
trade from the incursions of the unscru- 
pulous and lawless who do not hesitate to 
debase its standards in the pursuit of 
gain. 


Code of Procedure for Prohibition 
Directors 


Throughout the period since the Vol- 
stead act became effective it has been 
apparent that prohibition directors have 
not considered themselves to be amenable 
to any code of procedure, but have gone 
upon the theory that the law and regula- 
tions were solely for the guidance of per- 
mit holders. In many cases the prohibi- 
tion directors and their immediate subor- 
dinates have been active local politicians 
whose engagements as such have made 
it impracticable for them to attend to 
their official duties during the usual busi- 
ness hours. Their important functions 
have frequently been discharged by minor 
subordinates, and the interests of the per- 
mit holders have suffered accordingly. 
Many complaints have reached the prohi- 
bition commissioner and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue concerning the inat- 
tention to duty of local directors and their 
assistants, and many members of the 
wholesale drug trade can testify to the 
frequent exasperating delays that they 
have encountered in the effort to secure 
action upon applications for basic per- 
mits, permits to purchase alcohol and 
requests for confirmation of permits, 
Thousands of applications for basic per- 
mits have been held up by prohibition 
directors for many months; approval of 
1410s has often been withheld for weeks, 
while confirmation certificates have fre- 
quently been delayed to such an extent as 
to cause serious hardship to purchasers 
of alcohol, 

Recently the representatives of alcohol 
producers and consumers protested to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue con- 
cerning this state of affairs and urged that 
prohibition directors be brought under a 
code of rules similar to those governing 
collectors of internal revenue and other 
officials of the revenue service. A tenta- 
tive draft of such a code was suggested 
to the commissioner, and with great satis- 
faction we record the fact that the com- 
missioner immediately acknowledged the 
necessity for such a body of rules and, 
after considering the incorporation of 
amendments suggested by various inter- 
ests, the code included in T. D. 3381, ap- 
proved August 4, 1922, was finally issued. 
This code, the full text of which appears 
in the association’s Bulletin contem- 
plates a comprehensive reform in the 
methods heretofore pursued in the offices 
of the prohibition directors. It has been 
in force for too short a period to deter- 
mine its efficiency, which will depend very 
largely upon the degree of respect shown 
it by officials who heretofore have arro- 


ol, 


gated to themselves the most autocratic 
powers. 
Expansion of Denatured Alcohol 


Policy 


The progressive denatured alcohol policy 
inaugurated by J. M, Doran’ as chief of 
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the industrial alcohol and chemical divi- 
sion of the prohibition unit has been mate- 
rially expanded during the past year. 
Numerous additional regulations have 
been issued prescribing formule for the 
denaturing of alcohol for a great variety 
of products, but so far as liquid medicinal 
preparations are concerned the line has 
been strictly drawn so as to limit the use 
of tax-free alcohol to those intended ex- 
clusively for external use. It is an open 
question as to whether this limitation is 
based upon the conviction upon part of 
the authorities that the law does not 
contemplate the use of denatured alcohol 
for internal medicines or upon considera- 
tions of expediency, with special reference 
to the amount of revenue that would be 
lost should a more liberal policy be 
adopted. 

Numerous members of our association 
have been the beneficiaries of regulations 
obtained during the past year with the 
assistance of our Washington representa- 
tive in allowing the use of tax-free dena- 
tured alcohol for alcohol rubs, liniments, 
hair tonics, face lotions, perfumery ex- 
tracts and toilet waters, tooth pastes, 
tooth and mouth washes. The taxes saved 
by the beneficiaries of these regulations 
have amounted to a comparatively large 
sum. 

There is reason to believe that many 
manufacturers of standard pharmaceu- 
tical and other medicinal preparations 
have been unduly alarmed over the possi- 
bility that tax-free alcohol might be al- 
lowed in the manufacture of medicines for 
internal use. It goes without saying that 
if such a regulation were suddenly made 
practicable for all medicinal products, it 
would have a distinctly demoralizing effect 
upon our industry. Nothing of the kind 
has ever been contemplated, however, and 
the history of the use of tax-free alcohol 
in the sixteen years since it was first 
authorized shows that in development it 
is of very slow growth indeed. 

To utilize tax-free alcohol generally in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals would 
involve the discovery of a large number 
of denaturing agents capable of covering 
the whole field of medicine, yet every drug 
manufacturer must know that there is no 
possibility of any such development. Tax- 
free denatured alcohol for internal medi- 
cines will come, if it ever comes at all, 
by very slow degrees, one preparation, or 
a small class of preparations, at a time 
being conceded the use of tax-free spirits 
as appropriate and satisfactory denatur- 
ing agents are devised. The matter is one 
which should cause the drug trade no 
concern whatever. 


Labeling of Articles Made of De- 
natured Alcohol 


‘There has been much uncertainty in the 
minds of manufacturers and dealers as to 
the proper labeling of medicinal and toilet 
preparations the formule of which have 
been changed as the result of their manu- 
facture with denatured alcohol or because 
some drug or chemical has been added 
thereto for the purpose of rendering them 
less potable. These preparations include 
such articles as witch hazel and other 
U, 8S. P. or N. F. preparations, and bay 
rum, hair tonics, lotions, liniments, etc., 
for which therapeutic claims are made, 
but do not include perfumery, toilet waters 
and other toilet articles which are not 
held out to the public as possessing medic- 
inal virtues. 

In view of the constantly increasing 
complications in the prohibition enforce- 
ment problem it may be well for our mem- 
bers to bear in mind that existing regula- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Bureau 


recognize five different classes of alcohol, 
namely: 


1. Pure non-beverage alcohol, which is ethyl 
alcohol without the addition of any foreign 
substance. 

2. Medicated alcohol, which ‘is ethyl alcohol 
to which any one of the seven alternative 
chemical agents prescribed in section 61 of 
Regulations 60, has been added, and which is 
permitted to be sold in pints or less at retail. 

3. Modified alcohol, which is tax paid ethyl 
alcohol used in the manufacture of prepara- 
tions rendered unfit for beverage purposes by 
the addition of tartar emetic, quinine, cin- 
chonidine sulphate, resorcin, salicylic acid or 
some other approved modifying agent. 

4. Specially denatured alcohol, which is tax 
free ethyl aicohol rendered unfit for beverage 
purposes by the addition of some specially au- 
thorized dehaturing agent or combination of 
agents. 

5. Completely denatured alcohol which is ethyl 
alcohol rendered unfit for beverage purposes in 
accordance with published formule: and which 
may be freely sold and used for a great variety 
of purposes without governmental control. 

The labeling requirements now under 
consideration apply only to articles 
manufactured with modified or specially 
denatured alcohol. These products come 
under the joint jurisdiction of the pro- 
hibition unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture. Inasmuch 
as the Pure law pro- 
vides that an article shall be deemed to 
be adulterated, in the case of drugs, if, 
when sold under a name recognized in 
the U. S. Pharmacopeia or National 
Formulary, it differs from the standard 
strength, quality or purity therein laid 
down or if its strength or purity falls 
below the professed standard or quality 
under which it is sold, it is obvious that 
a U. S. P. preparation like witch hazel 
cannot legally be sold under the labei 
“Witch Hazel” if it is made with de- 
natured alcohol, or if a so-called modify- 
ing agent has been used in its manu- 
facture, unless a statement to that effect 
is placed on the label. In accordance 
with the latest informal ruling of the 
Bureau of Chemistry the use of the 
legend “Made with Denatured Alcohol’ 
will satisfy the officials. 

say rum presents a more complicated 
case, Because the name “Bay Rum” 
does not appear in the 1910 edition of the 
U. S. Pharmacopeia or in the fourth 
edition of the National Formulary it has 
been suggested that it may be freely used 
on labels irrespective of the strength of 
the article or of the character of the 
modifying or denaturing agents employed 


Food and Drugs 


in its preparation. It is true that the 
name “Compound Spirits of Myrcia” has 
been substituted for bay rum in the 


National Formulary, but it is also a fact 
that the product is the same whatever 
the name and that section 7 of the Pure 


Food and Drugs law deems a drug to 
be misbranded “if its strength or purity 


falls below the professed standard or 
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quality under which it is sold.” Com- 
mercial bay rum is not recognized as a 
g00d delivery unless it conforms approxi- 
mately to the National Formulary stand- 
ard of compound spirits of myrcia; hence 
a substantial departure from such stand- 
ard renders the article liable to seizure 
as adulterated unless the fact of the de- 
Parture from standard is stated on the 
label. Bay rum manufactured by the 
use of denatured alcohol may properly 
be labeled “Bay Rum—Made with De- 
natured Alcohol—For Isxternal Use 
Only.” If made in the usual way with 
pure non-beverage alcohol and medicated 
with quinine sulphate before bottling, the 
label may properly read “Bay Rum— 
Medicated with Quinine Sulphate—For 
External Use Only.” If bay rum is 
diluted below the official standard for 
compound spirits of myrcia the reduction 
and the amount of essential oil should 
be indicated on the label. 

Summarizing these considerations it 
will be noted that the officials of the 
prohibition unit are concerned that all 
the preparations in question are rendered 
non-potable while the officials of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry insist that the prod- 
ucts that come within their jurisdiction 
shall not be sold under labels that either 
violate the letter of the Pure Food and 
Drugs law or deceive the public as to 
their real character or composition. It 
is believed that manufacturers and deal- 
ers will find little difficulty in resolving 
any problem of this kind that may arise 
if they will be guided by the simple rule 
of absolute good faith. 


Sale of Alcohol in Original Packages 


Under date of December 15, 1921, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued 
Pro-Mim 62, amplifying and further con- 
struing the regulations with respect to 
sales of alcohol by wholesale druggists. 
In this circular the commissioner laid 
down the rule that all sales of alcohol 
by a wholesale druggist as such must 
be in original packages only and that any 
quantity of alcohol less than the five gal- 
lons supplied by a wholesale druggist 
must be in one-gallon stamped containers. 
It being apparent that there was some 
confusion in the minds of wholesale 
druggists and others with respect to 
these provisions if they held licenses as 
retail liquor dealers under the Internal 
Revenue laws, the commissioner under- 
took to clarify the matter in the fol- 
lowing statement :— x 

The wholesale druggist is, like other persons 
dealing in liquor, subject to double restric- 
tions and obligations (1) under the internal 
revenue laws, and (2) under the National Pro- 
hibition act. The obligations and restrictions 
imposed by the internal revenue laws are in 
addition to and independent of the obligations 
and restrictions imposed by the National Pro- 
hibition act. Discharge of the obligations and 
compliance with the restrictions imposed by 
the internal revenue laws confers no immunity 
from the obligations and restrictions which the 
National Prohibition act imposes. 

Under the internal revenue laws a wholesale 
druggist must pay tax as a wholesale liquor 
dealer if he sells alcohol in a quantity of five 
wine gallons or over. If he sells alcohol in a 
quantity of less than five wine gallons he must 
pay tax as a retail liquor dealer. Payment of 
one or both of these taxes confers no privileges, 
rights or immunities under the National Pro- 
hibition act. On the other hand, the securing 
of a permit under and compliance with all the 
requirements of the National Prohibition act 
confers no right to do business without mak- 
ing returns, paying taxes, etc., as the internal 
revenue laws require. 

Before the wholesale druggist can sell alcohol 
in any quantity, under the National Prohibition 
act, he must receive a permit. A wholesale 
druggist as such can be given a permit to sell 
alcohol or any other liquor at wholesale only. 
A permit to sell liquor at retail can be issued 
to a retail druggist only. However, the five- 
gallon line of demarcation imposed by the in- 
ternal revenue laws, a purely artificial and 
arbitrary standard adopted for taxing purposes 
only, does not apply to the National Pro- 
hibition act. Under the latter act the line of 
demarcation between sales at retail and sales 
at wholesale is that fixed by ordinary trade 
practice. Any sale, whether of more or less 
than five gallons, which is a sale at wholesale 
under ordinary trade practice, is a sale at 
wholesale under the National Prohibition act, 
and may, so far as the National Prohibition 
act is concerned, be made by one having a per- 
mit to sell at wholesale. However, one operat- 
ing under a permit authorizing him to sell 
liquor at wholesale is subject to all the re- 
strictions which the National Prohibition act 
and the regulations issued thereunder imposed 
on sales at wholesale, regardless of any taxes 
he may pay. 

Since the issuance of this circular 
considerable diversity of practice on the 
part of prohibition directors in the matter 
of approving applications for permits has 
developed. The present position of the 
bureau, however, may be briefly stated. 


A concern holding a Volstead act basic 
permit as a wholesale drug house and 
an internal revenue license as a whole- 
sale liquor dealer may sell alcohol in 
original stamped packages only if not 
less than five gallons and may also sell 
whiskey in barrels, cases or bottles ag- 
gregating not less than five gallons. 


If such a concern also olds an in- 
ternal revenue retail liqfor dealers’ 
license it may sell alcohol in one-gallon 
original stamped packages and it may 
sell whiskey in such quantities as are 
considered to be wholesale transactions 
even though such quantities may be less 
than five gallons, but it cannot fill phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions. 

If, however, such concern desires to 
fill physicians’ prescriptions for whiskey 
it must maintain a bona fide retail de- 
partment in charge of a registered phar- 
macist and procure a Volstead act basic 
permit as a retail druggist in addition to 
obtaining an internal revenue retail 
liquor dealer’s license. In this retail de- 
partment the sales of whiskey are limited 
to filling physicians’ prescriptions and to 
sales made on receipt of permits to pur: 
chase (1410s) of quantities not exceed- 
ing 4% gallons. 


Floating Permit Troubles 


The arbitrary attitude of many local 
prohibition directors has been reflected 
very characteristically in their refusal to 
obey the definite requirements of the reg- 
ulations authorizing the so-called floating 
permit (Form 1410c) for the withdrawal 
of alcohol. The authorization of this form 
of permit as a substitute for the cumber- 
some and vexatious Form 1410 was an 
important forward step in the reforma- 
tion of the routine methods of the prohi- 
bition unit brought about by the Joint 
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which our Wash- 
chairman. 


Committee, of 
representative is 

Under the floating permit system a 
dealer in alcohol may at the beginning of 
the fiscal quarter make out his application 
to purchase all the alcohol he is entitled 
to procure under his bond during the full 
ninety-day period, This application is 
forwarded to the local prohibition director, 
who, after approving it, sends it to the 
commissioner at Washington, who there- 
upon issues an approved application—a 
floating permit—good for ninety days. 
This permit may be sent to the distiller 
or wholesaler with each order of alcohol, 
or may be lodged with any wholesaler and 
drawn against as desired by telephone, 
telegraph or mail, the amount of each 
shipment being indorsed on the permit by 
the shipper, who will also notify the local 
prohibition director of the amount shipped. 


Alcohol 
ington 


to make but a single application every 
three months to purchase alcohol either 
for use or for sale, at a very great saving 
of time and trouble, including obviation 
of vexatious delays in the offices of direc- 
tors and the saving of notarial fees. 

Notwithstanding the thoroughness with 
which this reform was discussed before 
its adoption, and the specific terms of the 
regulations under which it was put into 
force, a strong disposition on the part of 
local directors to ignore the regulations 
has been manifest. In some cases direc- 
tors have recommended to the commis- 
sioner the revocation of the ruling. In the 
case of the prohibition director at New 
York, some of the most reputable manu- 
facturing concerns in the State have been 
arbitrarily refused a floating permit, and 
at one time the director made the an- 
nouncement that he would issue floating 
permits only to concerns consuming at 
least 7,500 gallons of alcohol per quarter. 
There has been absolutely no basis for the 
suggestion that this regulation should be 
revoked or modified. No charge has ever 
been made, so far as we are advised, that 
a floating permit has been abused. Every 
one familiar with its operations regards it 
as a great convenience to consumers and 
handlers of alcohol and as tending to 
safeguard law enforcement. 

Representatives of the alcohol-using 
trades have vigorously insisted that the 
floating permit regulations should be en- 
forced, and as the result of their efforts 
we are glad to be able to report that 
during the past few weeks there has been 
a gratifying change in the attitude of local 
directors who, it is believed, are now ap- 
proving applications for this form of per- 
mit without further protest. 


Labeling of Goods to Show District 
of Origin 


A regulation (T. D. 3253) was_is- 
sued some months ago requiring all alco- 
holic preparations to show the district 
and permit number of the actual manu- 
facturer. The purpose of this ruling was 
to make it an easy matter for prohibition 
enforcement officers to trace the actual 
producer of any alcoholic preparation that 
might be found upon the market, Care- 
ful consideration of the regulation by 
experienced manufacturers and dealers, 
however, made it clear that its enforce- 
ment would prove impracticable and 
costly. The National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence appointed a special committee, of 
which our Washington representative was 
chairman, to protest against this measure, 
and it was finally revoked. It was made 
clear to the prohibition officials that the 
burden upon the wholesale and retail drug 
trade would be absolutely prohibitory, 
and unless every retail druggist in the 
country was required to observe the regu- 
lation it would be impossible for the en- 
forcement officials to secure the desired 
information. 


Confirmation of Permits to Purchase 


Throughout the past year there has 
been an almost continuous controversy 
growing out of efforts made by the prohi- 
bition officials to require the approval of 
all permits to purchase alcohol and potable 
liquors to be confirmed by the local pro- 
hibition directors approving them. At 
this writing the question is still under 
consideration, and may yet be made the 
subject of further regulations. 


This controversy originated soon after 
the prohibition law became effective, when 
it was discovered that unscrupulous per- 
sons were employing fraudulent permits 
to purchase with the approval of local 
prohibition directors forged thereon. Under 
date of October 15, 1920, the bureau 
issued T. D. 3019, requiring the confirma- 
tion of all permits to purchase intoxicat- 
ing liquors except alcohol, the officials 
recognizing that the delays that would be 
caused by requiring permits to purchase 
to be sent back by vendors to local prohi- 
bition directors for confirmation of their 
original approval would work great hard- 
ship upon the drug and allied trades if 
applied to a material of such importance 
as alcohol. On February 16, 1922, Pro. 
Mim. 250 was issued, abolishing tha ex- 
emption as to alcohol, but so strong was 
the protest against this action that on 
March 29, 1922, Pro. Mim, 257 was issued, 
exempting from the confirmation require- 
ment fifteen cases of potable liquor and 
one barrel of alcohol. Within less than 
two months, however, Pro. Circular 100 
was issued (obviously without adequate 
authority, as it was not approved by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue), again 
abolishing all exemptions. 

Our Washington representative, with 
the co-operation of other representatives 
of alcohol-using trades, especially the re- 
tail druggists, protested earnestly against 
this ruling, which finally was rescinded 
by order of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who, on June 2, issued T. D. 3357, 
providing exemption for fifteen wine gal- 
lons of alcohol and five cases of whisky 
or other intoxicating liquors. T. D. 3357 
also required confirmations to be made by 
prohibition directors within forty-eight 
hours of the receipt by them of permits to 
purchase, 

A large measure of relief was afforded 
the entire drug trade by T. D. 3357, as it 
exempted from the confirmation require- 
ment about 80 per cent. of the current 
permits to purchase, although the amount 
of alcohol and potable liquors covered by 
the exempted permits was but a small 
fraction of the total, The ink was hardly 
dry on T. D. 3357, however, before Com- 
missioner Haynes attempted to secure 
Commissioner Blair’s approval for a rul- 


ing abolishing all exemptions, explaining 
that he had been informed that a large 
quantity of spurious Forms 1410 had been 
printed on paper closely imitating the 
special paper used by the government for 
this form, the work presumably having 
been done in Germany. While the pro- 
hibition commissioner claims that a few 
of the forged forms had been presented to 
vendors, and that he feared that large 
quantities of alcohol and potable liquors 
would be obtained on such forms, he is 
understood to have conceded that no with- 
drawals had actually been made, and it 
is the general opinion that the bureau’s 
information was obtained from vendors 
who themselves detected the fraudulent 
character of the permits to purchase re- 
ceived by them and transmitted them to 
the officials for their information. 

At a hearing before Commissioner Blair, 
our Washington representative protested 
vigorously against the abolition of the 
exemptions, which, he said, would vitally 
affect every wholesale druggist in the 
country and the great majority of the 
fifty thousand retail druggists, causing 
delay in procuring alcohol, making it nec- 
essary for retailers to carry larger stocks 
and adding substantially to the price of 
alcohol to meet the additional cost to the 
trade of complying with the confirmation 
requirement in every case, even where 
the amount involved was but a single gal- 
lon. Prohibition unit officials contended 
that there would be no delay as the result 
of the proposed confirmation requirement, 
but that the handling of permits to pur- 
chase by prohibition directors would be 
actually speeded up through substantial 
increases in their clerical staffs, which 
would enable them to approve permits 
to purchase and to supply confirmation 
certificates within twenty-four hours of 
the receipt of applications. 
If such a standard of efficiency could 

maintained there would be less ob- 
jection to the abolition of the exemption 
requirement as to small quantities, but 
no one at all familar with the prohibition 
enforcement service has the slightest idea 
that it would be possible to put the han- 
dling of permits to purchase on a twenty- 
four hour or even on a forty-eight hour 
basis. With less than 20 per cent. of 
permits to purchase now subject to con- 
firmation the service in the offices of cer- 
tain prohibition directors in the large 
manufacturing centers has broken down 
to such an extent that permits to pur- 
chase have frequently been held up for 
many days. Even while Pro-Circular 100 
was in force confirmations required from 
four to six days and were not forwarded 
by directors singly in the order of their 
receipt as required by the regulation, but 
in batches enclosed in a single envelope. 

The experience of the drug trade with 
respect to the confirmation regulation 
sought to be enforced from time to time 
demonstrates beyond question that the 
prohibition service is lacking either in 
numerical strength, industry or efficiency 
to such an extent as to make it abso- 
lutely necessary that the current small 
transactions in alcohol and_ potable 
liquors essential to supplying the retail 
drug trade shall be free of any such 
drastic restriction as has been sought 
to be imposed. It is earnestly hoped that 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner will 
witohold his signature from the pending 
regulation abolishing exemptions. 


Proposed Changes in Bonding Regu- 
lations 


For several months past our Washing- 
ton representative has been obliged to 
devote a great deal of time and attention 
to the efforts of certain officials of the 
prohibition unit to effect important 
changes in the _ regulations covering 
alcohol bonds. Certain of the proposed 
innovations have been of the most drastic 
character and it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that up to the present 
time this movement has failed of its 
object. 

Under date of May 25, T. D. 3335 was 
issued prescribing the form and condi- 
tions of-a new bond to be known as 
Form 1409a. The principal features of 
the proposed new bond were as follows :— 

1. The basis of calculating the penal sum of 
the bond was increased from $4.20 to $8.40 per 
proof gallon of alcohol handled. 

2. A specific provision was written into the 
new bond under the terms of which the failure 
of the permit holder to observe the prohibition 
law and all the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto would render him cr his surety liable 
to pay as liquidated damages an amount equal 
to 25 per cent. of the penal sum named in the 
bend even though the government had sus- 
tained no monetary loss whatever. 

The effect of these provisions, if en- 
forced, would have been to cause a heavy 
increase in the payments upon all bonds 
of less than the maximum amount of 
$50,000 and to compel permit holders, at 
the pleasure of the surety companies, to 
deposit with such companies collateral 
equal to twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount of the bond. 

Strenuous protests were immediately 
filed with the prohibition commissioner 
and with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by our Washington representa- 
tive and by the representatives of the 
allied trades. After protracted hearings 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or- 
dered the postponement of T. D. 38335 
and ultimately its complete revocation. 

Intimations have since been received 
that certain bureau officials are working 
upon additional regulations concerning 
alcohol bonds, but it is believed that no 
fundamental changes will be made in the 
present regulations as they may apply to 
bonds covering applications for 1923 per- 
mits. Our representative is following the 
matter closely, however, and in the event 
of any attempt on the part of the au- 
thorities to enforce unreasonable changes 
in the existing regulations may be de- 
pended upon for appropriate and vigorous 
action, 


Demand for Burdensome Records 


Pursuant to the theory evolved by cer- 
tain prohibition officials that efficient en- 
forcement requires the tracing of every 
ounce of alcohol from the distiller to the 
ultimate consumer, numerous regulations 
have been put forth from time to time 
calling for the keeping of special records 
or the rendering of additional returns. 
Nothing, however, has been conceived of 
that, in complicated requirement or cost 
of compliance, at all approaches the 


be 
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system contemplated by the now notorious 
Pro-Mim. 282. The requirements of this 
regulation were appropriately denounced 
by our Washington representative on the 
ground that:— 

1. They are without authority of law and are 
directiy contrary to the provisions of the Vol- 
stead act, specifically designed to prevent en- 
forcement of such requirements 
2. They are impossible of execution. 

4. They would not supply the information de- 
sired by the bureau 

4. The cost of any 
pliance on the part of 
dealers would be absolutely prohibitory 

5. They would subject manufacturers and 
dealers to highly discriminatory regulations by 
local prohibition directors 

The publication of Pro-Mim, 282 evoked 
a storm of protest from all the alcohol- 
using trades. Letters and _ telegrams 
poured in upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Commissioner of Internal 
fevenue and the prohibition commis- 
sioner urging the immediate revocation 
of the regulation and so forecful was this 
appeal that the effective date of the 
system was promptly postponed from 
September 1 to October 1. On September 9 
the announcement was authorized to the 
effect that the regulation in its most ob- 
noxious respects would be immediately 
revoked. 

This incident 
illustration of 


com- 
and 


jus attempt at 
manufacturers 


seri 


serves as an_ excellent 
the illogical policies and 
misdirected energies of the prohibition en- 
forcement service. There can be no doubt 
that more or less alcohol is constantly 
being diverted to beverage purposes, al- 
though the quantity is greatly exagger- 
ated. Instead of devoting the time and 
money at the disposal of the service to 
running down law violators, revoking 
their permits and otherwise penalizing 
them, the bureau has fallen into the slip- 
shod habit of prescribing new and more 
drastic regulations for the government 
of legitimate alcohol users. It is, of 
course, a matter of supreme indifference 
to unscrupulous persons as to what re- 
quirements the government may impose. 
They do not intend to observe the regu- 
lations and it is a comparatively easy 
matter for them to falsify their records 
and make fraudulent returns. The only 
sufferers are the honest merchants and 
manufacturers and those who must pay 
higher prices for every article into which 
a drop of alcohol enters. 


Renewal of Permits 


No feature of prohibition enforcement 
has more signally demonstrated the utter 
failure of the prohibition unit to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of service 
than the handling of basic permits to 
use or sell alcohol and potable liquors. 
Under the regulations as extended all 
applications for 1922 permits were re- 
quired to be filed on or before December 
31, 1921, and all but a negligible per- 
centage were so filed. It was expected 
that the new permits would all be in the 
hands of the applicants within a month 
or so after the beginning of the new 
calendar year, yet it is an astonishing 
fact, frankly admitted by the officials of 
the bureau, that a considerable number 
of the applications received prior to De- 
cember 31 last have not yet been acted 
upon, although no special reason for the 
delay in Washington exists beyond the 
inability of the bureau to cope with the 
volume of business. Several of the most 
prominent members of this association 
have received their 1922 permits within 
the past thirty days and a few have not 
yet received them. 

The delays in handling applications for 
permits have been primarily due to the 
indifference and incompetence of prohibi- 
tion directors, some of whom have held 
applications for several months before 
forwarding them to Washington. In cer- 
tain cases applications were withheld un- 
til peremptory orders were received from 
the bureau to forward them immediately. 
A secondary reason for the delays has 
been the totally inadequate force em- 
ployed by the bureau for the examination 
and approval of basic permits. Even had 
this force been several times as large as 
that employed, it could not have disposed 
of the applications for 1922 permits within 
the first three months of the current cal- 
endar year. The result has been that a 
very large number of manufacturers and 
dealers have been operating throughout 
the greater part of the calendar year under 
1921 permits, a fact that becomes actually 
grotesque when we learn that certain 
prohibition directors, evidently assuming 
that all 1922 permits must be in the hands 
of the applicants unless rejected by the 
bureau, have recently refused to honor 
requisitions for alcohol on the ground that 
the drawers thereof were without 1922 
permits. 

The work of examining and approving 
applications is ‘in the hands of the permit 
division, and it is no fault of the hard- 
working men who compose this division of 
the prohibition unit that its work is so 
far behind. Better performances are prom- 
ised for the coming year, and the hearty 
co-operation of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association to this end is earn- 
estly solicited. 

Applications for 1923 permits have been 
in order since September 1 of this year, 
and must be filed before November 1. 
Your committee hopes that so far as 
members of this association are concerned 
much delay and unnecessary correspond- 
ence concerning permits may be obviated 
by a clear understanding on the part of 
our members of the instructions that have 
been sent to prohibition directors to facil- 
itate action on permits. In filing applica- 
tions great care should be taken to see 
that they furnish the government with 
the required data. Applications should 
include a sworn statement embodying the 
following information :- 

The total amount of sales of general drug 
merchandise (except alcohol and potable liquors) 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 

The value of stock on hand at the last in- 
ventory by class totals, stating separately 
totals for drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
proprietaries, essential oils and drug sundries 

The approximate number of accounts now on 
the applicant's books. 

The amount in wine or 
alcohol, potable liquors and 
arately) the applicant desires to 
manufacturing purposes per calendar 
during the year 1923. 

The amount in wine or proof gallons of 
alcohol, potable liquors and wines (stated sep- 
arately) the applicant desires to procure for 
sale per calendar quarter during the year 1923. 
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At this writing an effort is being made 
by rtain officials to require wholesale 
druggists to give the data concerning 
their total sales of general drug merchan- 
dise during the last fiscal year by months, 
but serious objection has been raised by 
leading houses to supplying this informa- 
tion on the ground that it is of a confi- 
dential character and would not supply 
the government with information of value 
in determining quota of alcohol or potable 
liquor, It is not believed that this require- 
ment will be insisted upon. 

It will be noted that all applicants for 
1923 permits will be required to estimate 
the amount of alcohol as well as potable 
liquors they desire to withdraw during 
the coming year. Regardless of the fact 
that maximum bonds may have been filed, 
no applicant will be granted a permit 
without limitation upon the amount of 
alcohol he may procure. This does not 
mean that the government will attempt 
to restrict the use or sale of alcohol, but 
merely that each permit must show the 
maximum amount authorized to be with- 
drawn. Increases, of course, will be al- 
lowed when necessary, but both manufac- 
turers and dealers should bear in mind 
that local prohibition directors must ap- 
prove applications for increases; hence 
ample time should be allowed for these 
approvals to be recorded. 

In including our discussion of prohibi- 
tion enforcement we take occasion to urge 
upon all our members who have not al- 
ready filed applications for 1923 permits to 
do so immediately. This is especially im- 
portant to those who wish to ore 

1e 


their quarterly withdrawals during ] 
coming year. By co-operating heartily 


with the prohibition officials we may be 
able to expedite the handling of permits 
and thus greatly facilitate this feature of 
prohibition enforcement. 


Enforcement of Narcotic Laws 


During the past year there has been a 
continuous tightening up of the screws 
upon legitimate trade handling narcotics, 
while the abuses growing out of smug- 
gling and other illicit forms of traffic in 
habit-forming drugs have flourished as 
never before. This is probably due, in 
part, at least, to a division of control, al- 
though the entire subject matter is within 
the jurisdiction of a single executive de- 
partment. 

avery well informed and impartial offi- 
cial of the prohibition unit having to do 
with narcotic regulation is willing to ad- 
mit that the chief factor in the control 
problem is smuggling, yet no extraordi- 
nary effort is being made by the Treasury 
Department to put an end to these nefari- 
ous operations. The officials of the nar- 
cotic section of the prohibition unit, how- 
ever, have apparently adopted the policy 
of seeking to make up for any failure of 
the customs establishment to adopt dras- 
tic measures for the control of smuggling 
by imposing upon the drug trade one 
onerous and vexatious regulation after 
another, apparently with little regard to 
the necessities of business or to the 
enormous increase in the cost of these 
essential medicinal agents resulting from 
compliance with these manifold rulings. 

It is an interesting fact that only about 
25 per cent. of the receipts under the nar- 
cotic law are being expended under the 
supervision of the prohibition unit while, 
so far aS We are aware, no specific appro- 
priation has been made to increase the 
forces available for the suppression of 
these violations of the customs laws. 
There can be no doubt that in this mat- 
ter the government is pursuing the ex- 
ceedingly foolish policy of over-policing 
legitimate industry which always observes 
the law while paying little or no attention 
to unscrupulous persons who, on a con- 
stantly increasing scale and with every 
evidence of far-reaching organization, are 
openly defying both narcotic and customs 
statutes. 

It is not the purpose of this committee 
within the limits of this report to review 
in detail the operations during the past 
year of the officials charged with nar- 
cotic control. A few of the more impor- 
tant developments only will be briefly re- 
ferred to. Within the past few weeks it 
has been necessary for the _ various 
branches of the drug trade to unite in an 
appeal to the Prohibition Commissioner 
to withdraw Treasury Decision 3342, call- 
ing for additional records and reports of 
narcotic drugs and preparations in process 
of manufacture or repacking. This deci- 
sion was promulgated June 7, 1922, to 
take effect July 1, but the effective date 
has since been postponed. The Commis- 
sioner has been urged to cancel the regu- 
lation in toto and to take up with a rep- 
resentative committee of the drug trade 
the question as to whether the interests 
of the government really require the keep- 
ing of the proposed additional records and 
the rendering of additional reports at a 
great expenditure of time and money, in 
view of what the trade is already doing 
pursuant to existing regulations. 

The government now receives regularly 
reports which would appear to furnish all 
information that could be of any possible 
value to the government in supervising 
and controlling the traffic in narcotics. 
The drug trade is spending annually hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in segre- 
gating narcotic stocks, maintaining store- 
rooms, keeping records and making re- 
ports. Every narcotic item is traced from 
the time the crude material is imported 
until the finished product finally passes 
into the hands of the physician or patient. 
Yet, not conit¢nt with this complete check 
which makes it a physical impossibility 
for these -preparations to be diverted to 
illegitimate use without serious risk of 
detection, the government is now seeking 
to extend its supervisidn and control to 
the inter-departmental operations of man- 
ufacturing plants by requiring additional 
records and reports of drugs and prep- 
arations in actual process of manufacture 
or repacking. The cost of compliance 
with such a requirement would be diffi- 
cult to estimate, but if the proposed regu- 
lations were literally and conscientiously 
observed it would run into many thou- 
sands of dollars for every manufacturing 
plant, and we believe it would represent 
a 100 per cent. waste, as the only prac- 
tical result would be an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of making these essen- 
tial materials. 

In this connection it will be well to 
cite a statement made at a recent hearing 
bv our Washington representative to the 
effect that more than a year ago, and 
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before the federal control of narcotics and 
intoxicating liquors had been developed 
to anything like its present standard, job- 
bing and manufacturing houses in the 
drug trade were spending, according to a 
carefully prepared questionnaire, from 
$5,000 to $30,000 each per annum in com- 


plying with the special requirements of 
the laws and regulations. The cost of 
supervision has since steadily increased, 


and the end cannot be said to be in sight. 
On the contrary, it appears to be a part of 
the well defined policy of the prohibition 
unit to develop the most minute control of 
all operations, with a total disregard of 
the cost to manufacturer or distributor or 
of the resultant increase in the price to 
suffering humanity of these essential 
therapeutic agents. 

An important development of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of government control 
was the passage of the so-called Miller- 
Jones law (the narcotic drugs import and 


export act of March 26, 1922 This law 
amended the opium act of February 9, 


1907, and January 7, 1914, providing a 
statutory definition of the term “narcotic 
drugs” to include opium, coca leaves, 
cocaine or any salt or derivative or prep- 
aration thereof, and created a Federal 
Narcotic Control Board, consisting of the 
Secretaries of State, the Treasury and of 
Commerce. 


Scope of Miller-Jones Law 


The Miller-Jones law makes unlawful 
the importation of any narcotie drug into 
the United States or any territory under 
its control or jurisdiction. This inhibition, 
however, would not extend to importations 
of (a) crude opium and (b) coca leaves 
found necessary by the control board (see 
ahove) for medical and legitimate use 
which might be allowed under regulations 
prescribed by the board. Such importa- 
tions would be dutiable at rates provided 
by law. Importations in contravention of 
law would incur penalties of a fine of not 
more than $5,000 and imprisonment for 
not longer than ten years, Narcotic drugs 
imported in violation of the provisions of 
the law would be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture. In the case of smoking opium 
the forfeiture would be summary and 
without formal proceedings of any kina, 
and in the case of other drugs in the 
manner provided by law (Sections 3075 
and 3076, Revised Statutes). Drugs for- 
feited or not claimed would be placed in 
custody of the board and destroyed or 
used for medicinal or scientific purposes. 
Aliens convicted of violation of the im- 
porting provisions of the bill will be de- 
ported upon completion of the sentence. 
Possession of narcotic drugs, unless ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the jury, 
would be held sufficient evidence to war- 
rant conviction in cases under the bill. 
The exportation of narcotic drugs (other 
than smoking opium, which is absolutely 
prohibited) would be permitted only to 
countries which have ratified the Interna- 
tional Opium Convention of 1912, and then 
only if (1) the country of export main- 
tains an adequate control of imports 
through permits and license, (2) the drugs 
are consigned to authorized permittees, 
and (3) the board is furnished satisfac- 
tory proof as to the need for and use of 
the drugs and assured against re-expor- 
tation. Laws of foreign countries dealing 
with habit-forming drugs would be se- 
cured through the Secretary of State for 
the use of the board. 

Tentative regulations have been issued 
by the customs division of the Treasury 
Department for the enforcement of the 
Miller-Jones law providing for the licens- 
ing of importations and specifying certain 
ports at which alone importations may be 
made. Permanent regulations will treat 
the statute in much greater detail. 

It is greatly to be regretted that while 
Congress was engaged in enacting this 
restrictive legislation it did not at the 
Same time authorize a generous appro- 
priation to be expended for the specific 
purpose of preventing the smuggling of 
narcotics of all kinds. The enactment of 
drastic laws is always followed by the 
Same results; namely, in the imposition 
of unnecessary burdens upon the con- 
scientious citizen while the unscrupulous 
reap profits which are greatly augmented 
by the additional risk involved. 

For the purpose of throwing additional 
safeguards about the traffic in narcotics, 
the Prohibition Commissioner some months 
ago authorized important changes in the 
order forms, requiring duplicates to be 
printed in red ink and the originals in 
black. This change was designed to facil- 
itate distinguishing originals from dupli- 
cates, and was counted upon to obviate 
mistakes and irregularities that have oc- 
curred in the past, 

The bureau at one time had under con- 
sideration a departure in the preparation 
of order forms that, if adopted, would 
have caused great additional labor and 
inconvenience to the drug trade, especially 
to the jobber. The plan contemplated the 
use of a separate order form for each 
narcotic preparation. The bureau took 
the view that this would impose no great 
hardship upon the average retail druggist, 
but quite overlooked the fact that it would 
multiply many times the labor and ex- 
pense incident to operating the narcotic 
department of the average jobbing house. 
Our Washington pepronentative entered a 
vigorous protest against this proposed in- 
novation and had the hearty co-operation 
of other branches of the drug trade. The 
plan was finally abandoned, 

The association’s Washington 
sentative obtained an important ruling 
during the past year respecting the so- 
called third party shipments of narcotics 
which were apparently cut off by the pro- 
visions of T. D. 3201, which held that if 
a retailer ordered a narcotic preparation 
to be shipped by a manufacturer or whole- 
saler direct to a physician for the account 
of the aforesaid retailer, the latter became 
involved in liability to register and to keep 
records as a wholesaler for the reason 
that the transaction involved the sale of 
an unbroken statutory package, title to 
which vested in the retailer notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it did not pass into his 
physical possession. Retailers were nat- 
urally reluctant to assume an additional 
obligation as wholesaler; hence T. D. 3201 
was generally accepted by the trade as 
prohibitory. 

Believing that a clear distinction existed 
between third party shipments involving 
sales by retailers to physicians and those 
which involved shipments either from job- 
ber or from manufacturer to retailers or 
from jobber or manufacturer to physicians 
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of goods ordered by the latter with the 
understanding that collections would be 
made through a specified retailer acting 
merely as a collection agent who, there- 
fore, would not take title to the goods, 
our representative sought to secure a con- 
firmation of this opinion from the author- 
ities, The Acting Prohibition Commis- 
sioner acquiesced in this view, outlining 
the bureau’s policy as follows :— 

In cases where a retail dealer orders a nar- 
cotic product from a wholesale dealer who 
does not have in stock the merchandise desired, 
but directs shipment of the same from a manu- 
facturer or another wholesale dealer direct to 
the retail dealer, narcotic orders should be 
issued and entries made on the forms used for 
monthly returns as stated in the above letter. 
You are further advised that you are correct 
in understanding a retailer to incur liability 
as a wholesale dealer in case he orders a nar- 
cotic preparation from a jobber or manufac- 
turer with instructions to ship the same direct 
to a physician, assertion of such liability being 
in harmony with the provisions of T. D. 32v1. 
However, if a physician issues an official nar- 
cotic order to a wholesale dealer or manufac- 
turer who sends the narcotic desired direct to 
the physician and makes collection for the 
same through a retail dealer such retail dealer 
does not incur liability to tax as a wholesale 
dealer on account of making such collection, 
it if course bing understood that the retailer 
does not issue or receive an official narcotic 
order or secure possession or control of the 
narcotics at any time in acting solely as a 
collection agency for the wholesale dealer or 
manufacturer. 

‘the bureau's letter, it will be noted, is 
broad enough to cover practically every 
class of third party shipments. Even in 
the case of the retailer desiring to provide 
a physician with a narcotic preparation by 
direct shipment from a manufacturer or 
jobber, such shipment will be permitted if 
the physician in question, instead of plac- 
ing his order with the retailer, will for- 
ward it direct to the jobber or manufac- 
turer with instructions to make collection 
through the retailer, who thus handles the 
business without assuming liability as a 
wholesaler, 

Certain minor irregularities in the 
transmission of orders for narcotics have 
been corrected by the bureau at the in- 
stance of this association. It appeared 
that wholesale druggists occasionally re- 
ceived orders for narcotic drugs over the 
telephone from their traveling salesmen 
instructing them to make shipment im- 
mediately and advising that the salesmen 
had in their possession the necessary 
order forms duly signed by the customer. 
It also appeared that wholesale drug- 
gists sometimes received telephonic orders 
with instructions for immediate delivery 
to be made by messenger or truckman 
bearing instructions to deliver the goods 
upon the surrender of the duly signed 
order form. Concurring in the views of 
the officers of the association that these 
practices were contrary to the spirit of 
the regulations, the prohibition commis- 
sioner stated that “in no case is it per- 
missible for a wholesale dealer or manu- 
facturer to deliver taxable narcotic drugs 
or preparations to any person until he 
has received in his office or on_ his 
premises an official narcotic order form 
duly executed by the customer.” 


Attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Toward the Jobber 


In rulings handed down during the 
past year upon certain important com- 
plaints that have been pending for many 
months the Federal Trade Commission 
for the first time since it was organized 
has definitely outlined a policy in opposi- 
tion to the long established practice of 
the granting of so-called jobbers’ dis- 
counts to wholesale distributors of mer- 
chandise. In view of the revolutionary 
character of these rulings and the enor- 
mous importance of the issues involved, 
it may be assumed that the United States 
Supreme Court will be called to rule upon 
the legality of the commission’s position 
at as early a date as the congested con- 
dition of its docket will permit. 

The most salient case involving this 
issue was decided on March 3 last in a 
decree issued by the commission against 
the Mennen Co. directing it to ‘cease and 
desist from discriminating in net selling 
prices, by any method or device, between 
purchasers of the same grade, quality and 
quantity of commodities, upon the basis 
of a classification of its customers as 
jobbers, wholesalers or retailers, or any 
similar classification which relates to the 
customer’s form of organization or busi- 
ness methods.” The only qualification of 
the order was a proviso that “nothing, 
contained therein shall prevent discrimi- 
nation in prices between purchasers of 
commodities on account of difference in 
grade, quality or quantity or that makes 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of sale or transportation, or that is 
a discrimination in prices in the same or 
different communities made in good faith 
to meet competition and not in restraint 
of trade.” This proviso obviously confers 
no rights on any class of merchant or 
manufacturer not heretofore enjoyed. 

That the commission is far from certain 
of the ground upon which it bases this 
sweeping ruling is evident from various 
circumstances connected with the case 
which impelled the chfef counsel for the 
Mennen Co, to issue the following state- 
ment :— ‘ 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
issued March 8, 1922, in a test case against 
the Mennen Co., lays down the rule that a 
manufacturer must sell his products, if they 
are uniform in quality, at absolutely the same 
price in the same quantity, to all purchasers, 
whether they be consumers or distributors, 
wholesalers, single retail stores, big depart- 
ment stores, chain retail stores, ‘‘mutuals,’’ 
‘‘co-operatives,’’ or ‘‘buying clubs,’’ and if 
the manufacturer grants any quantity dis- 
counts at all, that he must allow them indis- 
criminately to all purchasers in the same 
quantity, whether they be consumers or dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, single retail stores, big 
department stores, chain retail stores, 
‘*mutuals,’’ *‘co-operatives,’’ or “buying 
clubs.’’ 

No such aqrder has 
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ever been made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, or by any court, 
and it is understood that the Federal Trade 
Commission, in announcing this interpretation 
of the law, hopes that it may be reviewed and 
the question finally disposed of by the higher 
Federal courts. 

Throughout the litigation the commission 
has indicated, in the friendliest spirit, that in 
selecting the Mennen Co. as the respondent 
in this text, the commission sought merely 
to litigate an interpretation of the law that 
concededly was new, but which the commission 
felt in duty bound to bring up for determina- 
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tion. Since commencing this proceeding the 
commission has brought a number of others, 
all based on this view of the law; and if this 
view shall prove to be correct, it is plain that 
the Federal Trade Commission act and the 
Clayton act are much more revolutionary than 
has thus far been suggested in any court de- 
cision, or has been imagined by the business 
community generally. 

The Mennen Co. has under consideration the 
question of a review of the commission’s de- 
cision by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Soon after the announcement of its de- 
cision in the Mennen case the commission 
on May 9 handed down an order based 
upon a complaint against the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association which had 
been made the subject of protracted hear- 
ings extending over a period of more than 
two years, holding the members of the 
association guilty of unfair competition 
because of “policies and practices” pur- 
sued for the alleged purpose of inducing 
manufacturers to distribute their goods 
through the jobbing trade. The chief al- 
legations set forth in the findings of the 
commission in this case were as fol- 
lows :— 


That the purpose and intent of the respond- 
ent association and of its members is to domi- 
nate the wholesale and jobbing trade in hard- 
ware and allied commodities in the Southern 
States, and to enjoin upon such trade the 
methods which respondent association and its 
members approve, and to hinder the competi- 
tion in such trade arising from the operations 
of those who hold divergent views as to busi- 
ness methods; that the members of respondent 
association refuse to purchase from manufac- 
turers who seli to customers who are not mem- 
bers of respondent association and that atti- 
tude is made known by them to all manufac- 
turers selling hardware and allied commodi- 
ties into said territory; that for the accom- 
plishment of its purpose in maintaining in 
said territory the business methods approved 
by it, respondent association conducts a system 
of espionage upon the business of the whole- 
sale and jobbing trade in said territory, both 
as to its members and non-members; that in 
many instances members of the respondent 
association and the respondent association 
through its officers have communicated to 
manufacturers found to be selling to non- 
member customers, that such transactions 
were known to the respondent association and 
its members and disapproved by them, the 
imputation being that such manufacturers 
must choose between sales to members of re- 
spondent association and sales to non-mem- 
bers. 

Several of the more uuportant allega- 
tions set forth above were strenuously 
denied by the officers of the respondent 
association, but there was no controversy 
on the point that the association sought 
to obtain for its members such preferen- 
tial treatment in the way of discounts, 
etc., as manufacturers have been in the 
habit of granting from time immemorial, 
in consideration of the service of dis- 
tribution rendered by the legitimate 
wholesaler. 


While the attitude of the Federal Trade 


Commission as _ disclosed in these and 
other cases will, no doubt, exert con- 
siderable influence in determining the 


policies of jobbing houses in all lines of 
trade, it is hardly likely that there will 
be any general acceptance of the revo- 
lutionary principles laid down by the 
commission until they have been affirmed 
by the legal tribunal of last resort. 


Internal Revenue Revision Law of 


November 23, 1921 


Conditions with respect to the taxation 
of the products of the drug and allied 
trades were very substantially amelior- 
ated by the enactment of the compre- 
hensive statute which became a law on 
November 23, 1921. In its original form 
this bill proposed a 5 per cent. tax levy 
on proprietary medicines, perfumery, 
toilet articles, etc., in lieu of the then 
existing consumption tax on perfumery 
and toilet articles amounting to 1 per 
cent. for each twenty-five cents or frac- 
tion thereof of retail price. The proposed 
change was based upon reports made to 
Congress by Treasury officials describing 
the difficulties encountered in the collec- 
tion of the consumption tax. These diffi- 
culties, it is believed, however, were very 
greatly exaggerated and the interested 
trades organized an intensive campaign 
to prevent the imposition of a burden 
which would have proven most disastrous 
in view of the generally depressed condi- 
tions then prevailing. Ultimately Con- 
gress abandoned the 5 per cent. tax, re- 
pealed the consumption taxes and also 
wiped out the 3 per cent. impost prev- 
iously levied upon manufacturers of toilet 
soaps and toilet soap powders. 

In this connection we are pleased to 
call attention to the recent debate in the 
Senate on the subject of the taxing of 
which leaders on both sides 


medicines in sic 
of the chamber expressed the opinion 
that such levies were illogical and im- 


proper as well as economically unsound. 
This view appears to be supported by the 
leaders of both houses of Congress and 
there is, therefore, good reason to be- 
lieve that our national legislators will 
be slow to impose discriminatory bur- 
dens upon our trade in the effort to meet 
any financial emergency that may arise 
in the near future. 

The Internal Revenue law of Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, caused some confusion 
among manufacturers and distributors of 
fountain syrups due to a conflict of opin- 
ion between the administrative officials of 
the government and the experts who as- 
sisted the Congressional committees in 
the framing of the law. These contro- 
versies have all been satisfactorily settled, 
however, and the practice now in force 
is believed to be not only in line with 
the intent of Congress but to impose a 
minimum of annoyances and financial 
burden upon the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of these products. 


Provisions of the Tariff Law 


Beginning nearly two years ago, Con- 
gress undertook the comprehensive re- 
vision of the tariff laws and at the time 
this report is written the most elaborate 
tariff measure ever enacted bids fair to 
be placed upon the statute books at an 
early date. The new measure is frankly 
protective, involves very substantial in- 
creases in rates, especially upon the drug 
and chemical schedule una is especially 
designed not only to safeguard American 
industry under normal conditions but also 
to provide a special measure of protection 
to meet the present demoralized condi- 
tion of foreign exchange. 
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The important increases made in the 
drug and chemical schedule and espe- 
cially the unprecedentedly high duties ap- 
plied to coal-tar derivatives in connection 
with the repeal of the embargo law, may 
have a far-reaching effect in our industry 
and developments will undoubtedly be 
followed with much interest. 

If the provision added to the tariff bill 
by the Senate giving the President au- 
thority to increase or decrease by 50 per 
cent. is retained in the measure as finally 
adopted the country will witness an un- 
precedented experiment, the outcome of 
which cannot be foreshadowed. Under 
the terms of the bill as at present drafted 
the President can exercise this extraordi- 
nary measure of authority only until July 
1, 1924, and it is assumed he will invoke 
his new powers chiefly for the purpose of 
correcting errors Congress may have 
made in framing the schedules or in meet- 
ing conditions that may arise as the re- 
sult of fluctuations in foreign exchange. 


The Price Maintenance Question 


Significant developments have occurred 
during the past year in the long-standing 
controversy concerning the legality of 
price maintenance policies and in the 
movement to secure legislation specifically 
legalizing resale prices fixed by manu- 
facturers. 

The most important incident of the year 
has been the handing uvwn by the united 
States Supreme Court of its decision in 
the case brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Co. While there is much uncertainty 
among the most experienced lawyers as 
to where this decision leaves the price 
maintenance controversy, there can be 
no doubt that the ruling constitutes a de- 
cisive victory for the commission, which 
has already adopted it. as establishing 
the principles upon which its action in 
the future on all price maintenance cases 
will be based. 

In sustaining the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission in an opinion con- 
curred in by five justices and dissented 
from by four justices, the Supreme Court 
held that a manufacturer cannot legally 
enter into an agreement to maintain 
prices or by contract or combination, ex- 
pressed or implied, unuuly hinder or re- 
Strain the natural flow of trade in the 
channels of interstate trade. His action 
cannot be questioned, however, if he sim- 
ply refuses to sell or withholds his goods 
from those who will not sell them at the 
price which he fixes for their resale. 

A careful analysis of the Beech-Nut de- 
cision indicates that the Supreme Court 
was much impressed with the elaburate 
machinery of the defendant for prevent- 
ing its goods from falling into the hands 
of mail order houses, chain stores and 
other concerns pursuing price cutting 
policies, and that the scope of this ma- 
chinery and the extent to which the com- 
pany’s policy in this regard was carried, 
rather than its mere refusal to sell goods 
to parties who failed to maintain its re- 
Sale prices, constituted the real basis for 
the court’s adverse ruling. The Supreme 
Court was careful to reiterate its former 
ruling in the Colgate case sustaining the 
right of the trader or manufacturer en- 
gaged in private business “to exercise 
his own discretion as to those with whom 
he would deal and to announce the cir- 
cumstances under which he would refuse 
to sell.” 

Adopting the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Beech-Nut case the Federal 
Trade Commission recently announced the 
dismissal of some forty complaints in- 
volving the price maintenance issue and 
foreshadowed its future policy with re- 
spect to this class of cases in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

These cases involve resale price maintenance 
and were suspended by the commission to 
await the determination of the Beech-Nut 
Packing case, which case was selected and 
advanced by the commission as a test case. 
In the Beech-Nut case the Supreme Court up- 
held the position of the commission with re- 
spect to resale price maintenance. 

After the Beech-Nut decision the commis- 
sion considered its suspense calendar and con- 
cluded, in view of the Beech-Nut decision and 
the age of the cases on suspense, that the 
cases suspended should be dismissed without 
prejudice, as it appeared to the commission 
that the Supreme Court had settled the law 
with respect to price maintenance and to bring 
these forty cases to a conclusion would in- 
volve a large expenditure of time and money 
and would require the amendment of the com- 
plaints to bring them down to date, and rather 
than amend its complaints, which would re- 
quire reinvestigation, the commission dismissed 
them without prejudice. 

At the time the commission instructed its 
chief examiner to institute a new inquiry with 
respect to each of the dismissed cases, and, 
if it appeared that violations of the law were 
found to exist within the meaning of the 
Beech-Nut decision, to report the facts to the 
commission for determination as to whether 
or not new complaints should issue. 

Since the publication of this announce- 
ment -the commission has issued new 
complaints against several corporations, 
including the National Lead Co. and the 
American Tobacco Co., and as it is un- 
derstood that these cases involve issues 
which the respondents undertake to dif- 
ferentiate from those decided in the 
Beech-Nut case it may be assumed that 
the Supreme Court will soon be appealed 
to for further enlightenment on this im- 
portant but highly complicated issue, 

The crowded dockets of the Congres- 
sional committees having jurisdiction of 
the price maintenance question have pre- 
vented any progress in the present Con- 
gress with the Kelly-Stevens bill or other 
legislation involving the sarne principle, 
The Federal Trade Commission is re- 
ported as prepared to co-operate with 
manufacturers of identified merchandise 
in securing the passage of a law spe- 
cifically legalizing the maintenance of re- 
sale prices nd it is rumored that 

1 be tendered in the near 
future from a very high official source. 
The movement for the legislation will be 
antagonized as in the past by powerful 
interests and it is a serious question 
whether it will prove practicable to secure 
definite Congressional action before the 
final adjournment of the present Congress 
on March 4, next. 


Slacker Package Bill 


Another measure that ias made no 
progress during the past year is the so- 
called lacker package” bill. This meas- 
ure, presented by Representative Haugen 
of Iowa on behalf of the Department of 
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Agriculture, provides 
held to be mis- 


food products shall 
branded irrespective of whether or not 
the quantity of the, contents be plainly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package “if the package be not 
filled with the food it purports to con- 
tain” or “if it be in a container made, 
formed or shaped so as to deceive or mis- 
lead the purchaser as to quantity, quality, 
size, kind or origin of the food therein.”’ 
The first provision is aimed at partly 
filled packages of food which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture claims deceive the 
buyer who does not notice labels showing 
the quantity of the contents. The second 
relates to the so-called ‘“‘panel bottle’ 
largely employed as a container for flavor- 
ing extracts, fruit juices, ete. These 
bottles, it is alleged, deceive the purchaser 
as to their contents because of their 
peculiar form. In view of the efforts of 
certain bottle manufacturing establish- 
ments to secure the co-operation of the 
drug trade in opposing this legislation by 
representing it as menacing our _ in- 
dustry, the fact should be emphasized that 
the provisions of the bill in question relate 
solely to food and not to drugs nor to 
perfurmery or toilet articles. 

The Haugen bill has passed the House 
of Representatives in the last and present 
Congress, but has apparently been pigeon- 
holed by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


The Calder Food and Drug Bill 


No progress has been made during the 
past year upon the bill originally pre- 
sented in the last Congress and rein- 
troduced at the first session of the present 
Congress designed to prevent the States 
in their own laws and regulations relating 
to the misbranding of foods and drugs 
from interfering with products that had 
been transported in interstate commerce 
and which meet all the requirements im- 
posed by the provisions of the Federal 
Food and Drug Act of 1906 and laws 
amendatory thereof. The legislative 
dockets of both houses have been so 
crowded with emergency post war legisla- 
tion and so much time has been given up 
to the consideration of the Federal 
revenues that this bill, together with 
many others of equal merit, have failed 
to receive the attention they deserve. 
The text of the measure will be found on 
page 307 of the proceedings of the forty- 
seventh annual convention of this associa- 
tion. 

Officials charged with the direction of 
the policies of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture at the 
time the Calder bill was originally intro- 
duced opposed it on the ground that it 
would impair the control by the States of 
the loca) food and drug situation which 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the Federal 
authorities. The officials referred to are 
no longer connected with the bureau and 
it is hoped that in view of the additional 
light that has been shed on this subject 
by the developments of the past two years 
they will withhold further opposition 
when the bill is again taken up. 


‘Honest Advertising” and Misbrand- 
ing Legislation 


Nothwithstanding the _ difficulty 3 of 
securing consideration for special legisla- 
tion at the hands of the present Congress 
several measures designed to prevent mis- 
branding and to prohibit untruthful or 
misleading statements in advertising have 
been brought forward and urged upon the 
attention of both House and Senate. 


Prominent among these measures is the 
Kenyon Honest Paint bill which has been 
introduced in the last half dozen Con- 
gresses and which has been made the sub- 
ject of committee hearings on several 
occasions. The progress of this bill 
should be carefully followed in view of 
the fact that it is strongly championed by 
Senator Ladd of North Dakota, the author 
of the North Dakota Honest Paint law, 
who is now the chairman of a special 
committee of the so-called Agricultural 
Bloc appointed to urge upon the attention 
of the Senate certain legislative measures 
presumed to be in the interest of the 
farmer. 

While it may be expected that Congress 
will from time to time extend to other 
commodities the provisions of the mis- 
branding legislation involved in the Pure 
Food and Drug law and in _ the In- 
secticides and Fungicides act, it is not 
believed that any legislation will be 
seriously attempted in the near future 
having for its object the control of ad- 
vertising not directly connected with the 
package in which the merchandise goes 
to the consumer. It is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether Congress has the con- 
stitutional right to legislate with respect 
to newspaper advertising as it is usually 
conducted and for this reason provisions 
proposing such control have been stricken 
out of so-called honest merchandising 
bills whenever they have been up 
for consideration by committees, 

Movements looking to the enactment of 
legislation of this sort have been deci- 
sively weakened during the past year or 
two by the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken jurisdiction of the 
whole subject of honest merchandising 
upon much broader lines than have been 
attempted in any recent legislation, It is 
certainly a serious legal question as to 
whether an agency of the Federal govern- 
ment without a constitutional amendment 
can invade the police powers of the States 
to such an extent as has been done on 
several occasions by the commission. In 
the great majority of these cases the 
States under common or statutory law 
prohibiting and punishing frauds could 
have provided effective remedies and 
there is promise of sharp clashes of 
jurisdiction if the commission continues 
to broaden the scope of its work. 


The Ladd Commerce Bill 
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fine commerce and to establish 
article or commodity is in 
commerce and when subject to the laws 
of a State, and for other purposes.” This 
bill undertakes to differentiate between 
federal and state jurisdiction by an arbi- 
trary enactment the constitutionality of 


which is more than dubious. The evident 
purpose of the author of the bill is to 
extend the jurisdiction of the State laws 
to the utmost limit with a view to remov- 
ing the immunities which under numerous 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court have applied to commodities under 
certain circumstances because of the fact 
that they have been the subjects of in- 
terstate transportation. 

3y the provisions of section 3 of the 
commerce is divided into three dis- 

classes, namely :—Intrastate com- 
merce, interstate commerce and interna- 
tional commerce, the scope of interstate 
commerce being cut down to “change of 
location from the border of one State 
to the point of destination in another 
State where upon specific delivery to the 
receiver such commodity again shall be- 
come a product of intrastate commerce.” 
The interstate commerce immunities of 
shipments are further restricted by sec- 
tion 4 of the bill which provides as 
follows :— 

Sec. 4. That no 
a State shall be 
commerce or subject to 
or jurisdiction until the same shall have been 
loaded for shipment and the bill of lading 
provided for its transportation beyond its 
borders of the said State and until such time 
it shall remain subject to the laws of the 
State. Any article or product shipped from 
one State to another and billed to its destina- 
tion shall cease to be treated as in interstate 
commerce when at the said destination it is 
unloaded or removed from the system or means 
of transportation employed in conveying said 
article or product and shall then be subject to 
the provisions of the State laws. 

The character and scope of the revolu- 
tion that would be accomplished by this 
measure may be gathered from the fact 
that under.many decisions of the Supreme 
Court an article shipped from one State 
to another is now entitled to interstate 
commerce immunity from the time it is 
delivered to the initial transportation 
company until the ultimate consignee 
breaks the original package in which 
shipment was made. By the terms of the 
Ladd bill an interstate shipment of goods 
would have no immunity after being un- 
loaded by the carrier in the State of 
destination and would become subject to 
the State laws before reaching the con- 
signee. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate, to which this bill has been 
referred, has shown no disposition to give 
it early consideration and in view of the 
crowded condition of the legislative dock- 
ets of both houses there is little probabil- 
ity that the measure will make any sub- 
stantial progress during the coming short 
session, which expires by constitutional 
limitation on March 4, next. 


New Pure Food and Drug Regulations 


The Secretary of Agriculture, under date 
of August 7, promulgated Circular No. 21, 
embodying the eighth revision of the rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. This 
revision was undertaken nearly three 
years ago and the regulations in tentative 
form were the subject of several confer- 
ences between officials of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and representatives of the drug 
and food industries, at which numerous 
suggestions were made respecting amend- 
ments of more or less importance. 

The code as issued follows closely the 
previous revision, but departures in several 
particulars have already been made the 
subject of representations looking to 
amendment or clarification. Our Wash- 
ington representative has taken part in 
several conferences the purpose of which 
has been to bring to the attention of the 
Bureau of Chemistry the objections of 
the drug trade to some of these innova- 
tions, which appear to be without author- 
ity of law or expediency. 

Objection has been taken by our repre- 
sentative to the provision of regulation 3, 
sub-section f, which provides that “estab- 
lishments in which foods or drugs are 
prepared in whole or in part for sale in 
the territories or the waistrict of Colum- 
bia or for transportation in interstate 
or foreign commerce may be inspected 
by any authorized agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” It is possible that 
the department intends that the consent 
of the proprietors of the establishments 
referred to shall be obtained in each case; 
in any event it is contended by the rep- 
resentatives of the drug trade that noth- 
ing in the pure food and drug law author- 
izes inspection of establishments by 
agents of the Department of Agriculture 
and that such inspection can only be 
made with the consent of proprietors. It 
will be understood, of course, that drug 
manufacturers usually welcome the of- 
ficial inspection of their plants, but they 
are naturally tenacious of their right 
under the law to prevent inspections 
without their consent. 

Regulation 8, sub-section b, is also the 
subject of criticism. It is maintained 
that there is nothing in the pure food 
and drug law which requires that a 
preparation sold under a name recognized 
in the U. S. Pharmacopeia or National 
Formulary which departs from the stand- 
ard of strength, quality or purity shall 
be labeled with a statement to the effect 
that the drug “is not a U. S. Pharma- 
copeia or National Formulary article,” 
in addition to a statement “of the nature 
and extent of the deviation from the 
standard of strength, quality or purity 
set out for such article in the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary.” 
Labels bearing the legend “This article 
differs from the U. S. Pharmacopeeia (or 
National Formulary) in the following 
particulars,” ete, has heretofore been 
held to be ample compliance with this 
provision of the Pure Food and Drugs act 
and the representatives of the drug trade 
insist that the law contemplates nothing 
more. Many manufacturers feel that 
labeling an article with a statement to 
the effect that it “is not a U. S. Pharma- 
copeia or National Formulary article” 
is to place a seriously objectionable and 
undeserved stigma upon a legitimate 
product, especially in t cases where 
the formula employed is in all respects 
identical with that of the U. S. P. or 
N F., except that it may deviate in 
strength to meet the requirements of cer- 
tain physicians or may depart from 
standard in some other detail as clearly 
indicated on the label. 

Regulation 17, sub-section a, has been 
objected to on the ground that the lan- 
guage employed is vague, causing it to 
appear that drug products shall be la- 
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beled both by their “common names in 
the English language” and “by the name 
or names designated in the U. S. Pharma- 
cope@ia or National Formulary.” 

Manufacturers of flavoring extracts and 
other products have criticized regulation 
20, sub-section a, on the ground that the 
requirement that “‘an uusation shall bear 
on the label the word »mitation’ and, in 
addition, a correct statement of the prin- 
cipal or essential ingredients of the ar- 
ticle’ amounts to a formula disclosure 
requirement. These manufacturers feel 
that the public’s lack of knowledge of 
the technicalities of synthetic methods of 
production and nomenclature would 
prejudice them against articles made of 
pertectly harmless and altogether whole- 
some materials. 

The officials of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try are giving careful consideration to 
the representations that have been made 
concerning these and other details of the 
regulations, and assurances have been 
given that clarifying statements will soon 
be issued probably in the form of de- 
partment circulars. 


Section 2: State Legislation 


past year your committee has 
observed a very decided reaction on the 
part of the general public toward the 
tendency of centralization of all govern- 
ment in the Federal authorities. This 
reaction is reflected largely through the 
action of State legislatures which while 
not having been so active last year in 
attempting to pass legislation affecting 
the drug trade as at other times, have 
been inclined to break away from too 
much interference on wholly State prob- 
lems by national law. In New York State 
we have seen this by the attitude taken 
toward maternity pension legislation. On 
the other hand the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Child Labor 
case clearly defined the limits .of Con- 
gress on legislating on matters of purely 
State interest, even though of recognized 
social welfare throughout the nation. ‘In 
Michigan and Illinois we have seen a 
sharp tendency toward State assumption 
of control of liquor traffic and regulation 
of the alcohol and liquor using industries. 
The result, in these two instances, so 
far as the drug trade is concerned, is not 
at all satisfactory as it leads to duplica- 
tion of effort and control by both State 
and National authorities, causing much 
confusion, labor and expense without any 
apparent advantage in suppressing illicit 
traffic in liquor. 

In Georgia there have been some serious 
attempts to enact special excise tax laws 
singling out the drug trade for this pur- 
pose. It is our firm conviction that taxes 
on drugs and medicines are unsound, dis- 
criminatory and against the public in- 
terest. and for these reasons’ should 
always be opposed. A formula disclosure 
bill was also one of the products of the 
Georgia Legislature. This sort of measure 
in general affords no genuine safeguards 
to public health and as a rule abrogates 
valuable property rights in processes. 


Uniform Narcotic Law 


Because of the wide range of varied 
interpretations placed upon some forty- 
eight narcotic control laws, there has been 
strong agitation for a uniform State 
narcotic law, to be used as the basis for 
legislation in those States where narcotic 
legislation is proposed or to displace such 
laws where they now exist and are in 
conflict with the National law. At a 
conference of drug manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists and veterinarians, held at the 
Academy of Medicine in New York in 
March, 1922, this conflict was considered 
and an agreement reached to the effect 
that State narcotic legislation should em- 
brace the following principles :— 

1. Employ State police power to enforce 
Harrison Narcotic Law within the State. 

2. Limit definitions of narcotics to those em- 
braced in Harrison Law. 

3. Provide no additional taxes. 

4. Provide no additional order forms, 

5. Provide no additional records. 

6. Provide no additional reports. 

A special law drafting committee com- 
posed of Dr. J. H. Beal, American Phar- 
maceutical Association; Dr. Thomas H. 
Blair, American Medical Association; Mr. 
Arthur D. Greenfield, Attorney for Amer- 
ican Medical Association; Mr. J. P. Cham- 
berlain, Law Drafting Bureau of Columbia 
University, and C. H. Waterbury, secre- 
tary, National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, was appointed to draft a bill. 
This committee, with the exception of Mr. 
Greenfield whose illness prevented any 
activity, put in about four months of 
effort and finally presented a bill together 
with a memorandum covering features, 
which it is felt meets the spirit of the 
trade and at the same time affords ample 
authority for giving States control over 
narcotic peddling. While the subject of 
narcotic addiction embracing treatment 
and commitment of addicts received at- 
tention, it was the consensus of opinion 
in the committee that this was so entirely 
a medical question that it was deemed 
best to leave it to the medical profession 
to prescribe the legal means of treating 
addicts, although every one as a citizen 
expressed hearty approval of the idea of 
bringing narcotic addict treatment under 
legal control. 

For the consideration of 
of the association, the 
regulating the lawful sale and 
narcotic drugs is attached hereto 
made a part of this report. 

Your committee feels 
should not include any 
hypodermic syringes and 
regard this a subject for separate legisla- 
tion if at all necessary. A rigid enforce- 
ment of narcotic laws precludes the neces- 
sity for controlling their administrative 
instruments. 

Another feature which is brought to 
your attention is the matter of disposing 
of seized narcotics. If the Federal author- 
ities are lawfully entitled to priority in- 
terest therein on account of revenues, we 
believe all seized narcotics should be sur- 
rendered to the proper Federal agency for 
disposition or tax assessment under the 
provisions of the seizure clauses of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act as amended. 

The trade regulatory bill is as follows:— 


Uniform State Narcotic Bill 


As used in this act:— 
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Definitions. 
The term ‘‘person’’ includes any 


Section 1, 
(1) Person. 
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or in- 





corporation, association, co-partnership 
dividual. 

(2) Physician. The term ‘‘physician’’ means 
a licensed practitioner of medicine. 

(3) The term ‘‘apothecary’’ means a licensed 
pharmacist or druggist. 

(4) Dentist. The term ‘‘dentist’’ 
licensed practitioner of dentistry. 
(5) Veterinarian. The term 
means a licensed practitioner of 

medicine, 


means @ 


‘‘veterinarian”’ 
veterinary 


(6) Manufacturer. The term ‘‘manufacturer’’ 
means a person who by compounding, mixing 
or other process of manufacture, produces or 


prepares habit forming drugs for sale on writ- 
ten orders and does not include an apothecary 
who compounds habit forming drugs to be 
sold or dispensed on prescription. 


(7) Wholesaler. The term ‘twholesaler’’ 
means a person who deals in habit forming 
drugs on written orders. 

(8) Sale. The term ‘‘sale’’ includes offer for 
sale. 

(9) Dispense. The term ‘‘dispense’’ includes 
distribute, leave with, give away, dispose of 
and deliver to a person or to his agent to be 
delivered to him. 

(10) Administer. The term ‘‘administer’’ 
means only administration by a person au- 


thorized to administer habit forming drugs. 

(11) Cocaine. The term ‘‘cocaine’’ shall in- 
clude coca leaves or any compound, manufac- 
ture, salt, derivative or preparation the-eof, 
including alpha or beta eucaine or any of their 
salts of any synthetic compound of any cf 
them, but shall not include decocanized coca 
leaves or preparations made therefrom or other 
preparations of coca leaves which do not 
contain cocaine. 

(12) Opium. The term ‘‘opium"’ shall include 
opium, morphine, Godeine, heroin {diacetyl 
morphine], and any compound, manufacture, 

















salt, derivative or preparation of any of them. 

(13) Habit forming drugs. The term ‘‘habit 
forming drugs’’ shall mean cocaine or opium 

(14) The term ‘written order’’ shall mean an 
order on an order form issued by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the United 
States under the act of Congress of December 
17, 1914, as amended. 

(15) The singular includes the plural, the 
masculine includes the feminine and neuter 

Section 2, Acts prohibited. No person shall 
possess, sell, distribute, administer, dispense or 
prescribe any habit forming drug, except as 
provided in this act. 

Section 3. Sale on Written Orders. (1) A 
manufacturer, wholesaler or apothecary may 
sell, distribute or dispense habit forming drugs 
on a written order: 

(a) To any manufacturer, wholesaler or 
apothecary. 

(b) To any person in the employ of the 
United States or of this State or of any po- 
litical sub-division thereof purchasing or re- 
ceiving the drug in his official capacity 

(c) To any physician, dentist or veterinarian 

(d) To any public or private hospital. 

(e) To any hospital or institution licensed 
for the treatment of drug addiction. 

(f) To any person in charge of a laboratory 
where habit forming drugs are used for sci- 
entific or medical research, but only for such 


use in such laboratory. 
(g) [To a captain or proper officer of a ship 


upon which no regular physician is employed 
for the use of the officers and crew for med- 
ical needs of the captain and crew when not in 
port.] Provided that both parties to the trans- 
action if required to be registered under the 
act of Congress of December 17, 1914 {known 
as the Harrison act], as amended, are so 
registered. 

(2) A written order shall be signed by the 
person giving it and by the person filing it 


and shall be kept for two years by the person 
filling it in such a way as to be readily ac- 
cessible for inspection and shall be subject 
to inspection by any public officer or employe 
engaged in the enforcement of this act. F 

(3) Possession of habit forming drugs ob- 
tained as provided in this section shall be 
legitimate if possessed in the regular course 
of business, occupation, profession, employ- 
ment or duty of the possessor and in an amount 
necessary therefor. 

Section 4. Preparations 
person may manufacture, 
possess preparations and remedies not other- 
wise prohibited by law, which contain not 
more than two grains of opium, or more than 
one-quarter of a grain of morphine, or more 
than one-eighth of a grain of heroin [diacety! 
morphine] or more than one grain of codeine, 
or any salt or derivative of any of them in 
one fluid ounce, or, if a so or semi-solid 
preparation, in one avoirdupois ounce: or to 
liniments, ointments or other preparations 
which are prepared for external! use, only, ex- 
cept liniments, ointments and other prepara- 
tions which contain cocaine or any of its salts 
or alpha or beta eucaine or any of their salts 
or any synthetic substitute for them; pro- 
vided that such remedies and preparations 
are manufactured, sold, dispensed or possessed 
as medicines and not for the purpose of evad- 
ing this act. 

Section 5. Professional Use. (1) Veterinarians. 
A veterinarian may prescribe, administer or 
dispense habit forming drugs in gocd faith 
in the course of his professional practice only, 
and not for use by a human being. 

(2) Dentists. A dentist, in good faith in the 
course of his professional practice only and for 
definite medical indications only, may adminis 
ter or dispense habit forming drugs to patients 
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under his immediate treatment, but only in 
quantities necessary for such treatment, and 
may prescribe such drugs for such patients, 
but not more than 4 grains of codeine, 1 grain 
of morphine or % grain of heroin [diacety] 
morphine] in any twenty-four hours 

(3) Physicians. A physician may, in good 
faith, in the course of his professional prac- 
tice only, and for definite medical indications 
only, prescribe, administer or dispense habit 
forming drugs. ' 

Section 6. Prescriptions. (1) Any apothecary 
may sell or dispense habit forming drugs to 
any individual upon a written prescription or 
a physician, dentist or veterinarian, dated 
and signed on the day when issued and bearing 
the full name and address of the patient and 
the name, address and registry number of the 
practitio under the act of Congress of De- 
cember 1914, as amended The person fill 
ing the prescription must write the date of 
filling and his own signature across the fa 
of the prescription and shall require the per 
son recelvir the drug to write his signaturs 
thereon, and the prescription must be retained 
on file by the apothecar filling it fo two 
vears, so a to be readily iccessibl I 
spectior and it shall be ubjeect to inspection 
by any public officer or employe engaged in the 
enforcement i ict 

such il ym shall be refilled ex 

riptio ti fying ne or a prep 

ontaining codeine nd no other com 
pound of opium or coca leaves. 

Section 7. Record to Be Kept. Every physi 
cian lentist and =v erir ian shall ke a 
reco of all habit f ing rugs administered 
or < ensed by him, showing the amount ad 
ministered or dispen the date the name 
and addres of the patient; and, in the ca 
of a vé trian, the name and addres of 
the own the animal for whom such drug 
are dispensed or distributed The record shall 
be kept for two year from the date of a 
ministering or dispensing such drug so a to 
be readily accessible for inspegtion, and shal 
be subject to inspection by the proper author 
ities No record need be kept of any drug 
administered in an emergency case 
Section 8. Labels Whenever an apothecary 
pursuant to a written prescription shall dis 
pense habit forming drugs or whenever a 
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physician, 
pense any 


dentist or veterinarian shall dis- 
of such drugs, he shall securely 
affix to the container of such drugs a label 
stating in legible English the name and ad- 
dress of the physician, dentist or veterinarian 
prescribing and of the apothecary dispensing 
and the date when and the name and address 
of the person for whom and name and quan- 
tity cf the drug dispensed and contained in the 
container. 

Section 9. Authorized Possession of Drugs by 
Individual. A person to or for whose use habit 
forming drugs have 


been dispensed by an 
apothecary, physician or dentist, or the owner 
of an animal for which any of such drugs 
shall have been dispensed by a veterinarian, 
may lawfully possess it in the container de- 


livered to him by the person dispensing in an 
amount not exceeding that stated upon the 
label affixed to the container. 

_ Section 10. Hypodermic Syringe. (1) A dealer 
in surgical instruments, apothecary, physician, 
dentist, veterinarian or nurse, attendant or in- 
terne of a hospital, sanatorium or institution in 
which persons are treated for disability or dis- 
ease, or a person attached to an institution 
for scientific research may possess hypopermic 
syringes or needles or instruments adapted for 
use of habit forming drugs by subcutaneous 








injections only in the course of his trade, pro- 
fession or occupation. No other person may 
possess such syringe, needle or instrument ex- 


cept on the prescription issued within one 
year by a physician, or if for use on an animal 
by a veterinarian. 

(2) No such syringe shall be delivered, or 
sold, or given away except to a person author- 
ized to possess it, provided that such syringe 
shall only be sold, given away or distributed 
to a nurse, attendant or interne, or to an indi- 
vidual not otherwise authorized to posses it, 
upon the prescription of a physician or veteri- 
narian. A record 



























shall be kept by the person 
delivering, selling or giving away such instru- 
ment to such nurse, attendant, interne or indi- 
vidual, containing the date of the sale, the 
name and address of the person to whom the 
Syringe was sold, given or distributed and a 
description of the instrument and shall be 
signed by him and kept for two “ars in such 
a way as to be readily accessible for inspection 
and shall be subject to inspection by any public 
officer or employe engaged in the enforcement 
of this act. 

Section 11. Physical examination required 
A physician, dentist or veterinarian shall not 
administer, dispense or prescribe any habit- 
forming drugs except after physical exami- 
nation of the person or anima! for whom the 
drug is intended. The examination snall be 
made at the time the prescription is sued or 
the drug is administered or dispensed by the 
physician, dentist or veterinarian. 

Section 12. Exemption from restrictions. (1) 
The provisions of this act restricting the pos- 
session of habit-forming drugs shall not apply 
to common carriers or warehousemen or their 
employes engaged in the lawful transportation 
or storage of such drugs or to public officers 
or employes while engaged in the performance 
of their official duties, or to temporary inci- 


dental possession by employes or agents of per- 
sons lawfully entitled to possession, or by per- 
sons whose possession is for the purpose of aid- 
ing pubiic officers in the performance of their 
official duties. 

(2) This act shall not apply to 
to habit-forming drugs possessed 
of interstate or foreign commerce. 

Section 13. Drugs delivered to local or State 
Department of Health. All drugs which have 
been seized and judicially determined to have 
been unlawfully possessed or the title to which 
has ceased and which have come into the hands 
of a peace officer, shall, upon the direction of 
delivered to the 
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a court or magistrate, be 

Department of Health. The department may 

receive drugs surrendered to it, subject to the 

rights of any person lawfully entitled thereto, 

and all drugs in its final possession may be 

disposed of by the State health officer. 
Section 14. Use of Federal forms. Whenever 


by this act any record is required to be kept or 
an order blank or prescription to be used, a 
record kept or an order blank or prescription 
used under the act of Congress of December 
17, 1914, as amended, or under rules or regula- 
tions made thereunder, shall be sufficient ful- 
fillment of the requirement of this act. 

Section 15. Revocation of licens« 
license heretofore issued to any phy 
tist, veterinarian, apothecary or _ registered 
nurse may be revoked or suspended by the 
proper officers or boards having power to issue 
the license after giving the licensee reason- 
able notice and opportunity to be heard upon 
proof that the licensee: (a) is an habitual user 
of any habit-forming drug, (b) has been con- 
victed of the violations of any of the provisions 
of this article 


(1) Any 
ician, den- 






(2) The board, at the request of a licensee 
whose license has been revoked for habitual 
use of habit-forming drugs may grant a re- 


hearing and in its discretion reissue or reinstate 
the license if it shall appear that the applicant 
has fully recovered and is no longer an habitual 
user of any such drugs. 

(3) If the board shall refuse to grant a re- 
hearing or after a rehearing shall refuse to re- 
issue or reinstate a license the licensee may 
take an appeal from the decision of the board 
in the same manner ; provided for in other 
appeals from decisions revoking or suspending 
a license. 

Section 16. 
the provisions 
misdemeanor. * 


Section 18. Enforcing authority.f 





of 
a 


A violation of any 
shall constitute 


Penalties. 
of this article 


*Note.—No definite penalty is included, as the 


question of how severe the penalty should be is 
left to each State. It is usual! in the States to 
make a violation a misdemeanor, and usually 
the penalties are fixed in the State statutes 
Sometimes it is enough to say that a violation 
‘‘shall constitute a misdemeanor,’’ depending 
upon a provision in the penal law of the State, 
as in New York, fixing the penalty for misde- 
meanor, but it will usually be found advisable 





to expressly fix the penalties in the statute 









































Section 17. Exceptions and exemptions not 
required to be negatived In any complaint 
information, indictment or other writ or in any 
action or proceeding brought for the enforce 
ment of any of the provisions of this act, it 
shall not be necessary to negative any excep 
tion or exemption, and the burden of proof f 
any such exception or exemption shall be upon 
the defendant 

+ Note.—No particular enforcing authority has 
been insisted ince the existing statutes show 
that different ute have different opinions as 
to th pr enforcement Furthermore, if 
the State h th author are made the er 
forcing t it wi necessary in each 
State t proper term to describe that 
authority oO me Department of Hea 
ometimes the Health Commissioner or Board 
of Healt In some cases a partment of 
public V commissioner of public safety 
Ww be proper enforcing authority In any 
case however power to make rules and 

is should be phrased as follows 
department may make rules and regu'a- 
tions necessary for the enforcement of this act, 
but so far as possible such rules and regula 
tions sha!] be kept in conformity with the rules 
and regulations made ‘under the act of Congress 
of December 17, 1914, as amer ws 

Commitment of addicts. The two succeeding 
sections relate to the commitment of addicts 
They are not necessarily included in the act, 
but provision should be made somewhere in the 
statutes of each State for mmitment. If a 
State already has a statute for the commitment 
of inebriates then that statute should be 


amended to include addicts. If there is no other 
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The bill for treatment of addicts which 
follows, is submitted simply as a matter 
of record :— 


Uniform Bill Regulating Treatment of 
Narcotic Addicts 7 


Section 1. Treatment of Habitual Users, (1) 
No physician or dentist shall dispense, admin- 
ister or prescribe any habit-forming drug to 
any person known to such physician or dentist 
to be an habitual user of any of such drugs, 
unless the drug is dispensed, administered or 
prescribed for the cure or treatment of a dis- 
ease or surgical case, but not for treatment of 
the habitual use of the drug except as provided 
in this section. 

(2) A phyiscian may undertake in good faith 
the cure of the habit of using habit-forming 
drugs, and in such case may administer, pre- 
scribe or dispense habit-forming drugs to the 
patient in good faith to cure the patient of the 
habit and not merely to satisfy the craving for 
the drug. But he shall not prescribe or dis- 
pense a larger quantity during any forty-eight 
(48) hours than is sufficient for the supply of 
such patient in the process of cure for such 
forty-eight (48) hours. 

(3) In every such case the physician shall make 
a physical examination of the patient and shall 
report in writing to the State Department of 
Health the name and address of the patient, 
together with his diagnosis of the case and the 
amount and nature of the drug prescribed or 
dispensed in the first treatment. When the 
patient leaves his care the physician shall 
report in writing to the State Department of 
Health the result of his treatment. 

(4) A physician treating such patient shall 
not prescribe or dispense to him more than 
eight grains of opium, or four grains of mor- 
phine, or two grains of cocaine, or two grains 
of heroin for each daily treatment, and at the 
end of fifteen days of such treatment the physi- 
cian shall not prescribe or dispense to him for 
each daily treatment more than four grains of 
opium, or two grains of morphine, or one grain 
of cocaine, or one grain of heroin, and at the 
end of thirty days from the first treatment the 
prescribing or dispensing of any of the narcotic 





drugs above enumerated Shall be entirely dis- 
continued. The physician shal] report at the 
end of fifteen days and again at the end of 
thirty days or at the end of the treatment, the 


progress of the patient under the treatment so 
administered by him; otherwise the treatment 
shall not be considered in good faith, (Cali- 
fornia, section 84s.) 

Section 2. 
may prescribe 


Incurable Diseases. Any physician 
for furnish a patient as his 
physician employed by him as such, and who 
is suffering with some incurable disease, ail- 
ment or injury, any habit-forming drugs in 
such quantity as may be necessary for a rea- 
sonable length of time, and the physician pre- 
scribing or funrishing any such drugs must per- 
sonally furnish a_ signed detailed report in 
writing to the office of the Department of 





Health, by registered mail, within twenty-four 
hours after writing the first prescription or 
furnishing the nagcotic drug to such patient. 
The Department of Health may employ a 
licensed physician to interview, examine and 


interview or exami- 
nation of any patient coming under the pro- 
visions of this section. The Department of 
Health shall furnish a list of incurable diseases 


report the result of such 





commitment statute, then it would be advisable 
to include commitment sections in the bill so 
as to be sure that the subject is not overlooked. 
The procedure in commitment may vary in 
different States, but the following sections are 
recommended as indicating the points which 
should be considered in drafting commitment 
sections. 


Section 19. Commitment of addicts; proced- 
ure; treatment; discharge. (1) Whenever a 
complaint is made to any magistrate that a 


person is an habitual user of any habit-forming 
drug, except as administered, prescribed or 
dispensed by a physician, or upon voluntary 
application to him of such person, he may com- 
mit such person to a State commission or any 
correctional or charitable institution maintained 
by the State or any political subdivision there- 
of, or private hospital, sanatorium or institution 
for the treatment of addiction. 

(2) Any court having jurisdiction of a de- 
fendant who is a prisoner in a criminal action 
or proceeding, if it appears that the defendant 
is such an habitual user of such drugs and is 
suffering as a result of such use, may likewise 
commit such defendant, at any stage of such 
action o« proceedings and may direct a stay of 
proceedings, ox suspend sentence or withhold 
conviction pending the period of such commit- 
ment. 

(3) Whenever the chief medical officer of the 
institution shall certify to the committing mag- 
istrate or court that any person so committed 
has been sufficiently treated, or give any other 
reason which is deemed by the magistrate or 
court to be adequate and sufficient, he may in 
accordance with the terms of commitment dis- 
charge the person so committed, or return such 
person to await the further action of the court, 
provided, however, that when a commitment is 
to an institution under the jurisliction of a 
department of correction, or other similar de- 
partment in a city of the first class, where there 
is a parole commission established pursuant to 
law, such commission shall act in the place and 
stead of a chief medica! officer for the purpose 
of making such a certificate 

Section 20. Voluntary Commitment. 
lic hospital, Sanatorium or institution may 
as a charity patient any person volun- 
applying for treatment for the habitual 
drugs, and such institution may, if vol- 
untary applicant signs a statement that he 
suffering from such use and desires treatment, 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
rules and restrictions as if committed by a 
magistrate, receive such person without formal 
commitment, with like effect as if formally 
committed subject to discharge when _ suffi- 
ciently tre dd, or for any other reason deemed 
adequate. The commissioner or any local health 
board or officer may likewise on such an appli- 
cation and Signed statement place the appli- 
cant in any hospital receiving such patients at 
public expense. The provisions of this section 
shal not restrict the right of any hospit 
sanatorium or institution to accept and tre 
patients for the habitual use of drugs at other 
than public expense 
or ailments which 
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Representative Speaks 


President Groover :—Gentlemen, before 
have any discussion, we have with us 
representatives of the Colorado State 
Medical Association, Dr. H. G. Weathirill. 

Dr. H G. Weathirill:—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen :—We had the honor of re- 
ceiving in the meeting of the Colorado 
State Medical Association this morning 
your representative, Roblin H. Davis. We 
were very glad indeed to receive his 
message, which is that you are ready to 
co-operate with the medical profession in 
doing what may be possible to defeat the 
Anti-Vivisection sill which has been 
initiated and is now coming up the 
November electon. 

I want to say to 
ranization that this is not local ques- 
tion. It was fought out a year or two 
ago in California. They have this year to 


Doctors’ 


we 
some 


in 


a national or- 


a 


you as 
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quire excessive amounts of narcotic drugs to be 
prescribed for or furnished by a physician for 
relief or benefit to any physician who requests 
it. (California, section 8%.) 

The committee memorandum accom- 
panying these bills is as follows :— 


Explanatory Memorandum of Drafting 
Committee 

1. Title. The committee has judged it best 

not to put any title on the act since the re- 


quirements in State constitutions respecting 
title are dissimilar. 
Massachusetts. Title. ‘‘An act relative to the 


sale and distribution of certain narcotic drugs.’’ 

Pennsylvania. Title. ‘‘For the protection of 
the public health by regulating the possession, 
control, dealing in, giving away, delivery, dis- 
pensing, administering, prescribing and use of 
certain drugs and keeping records thereof; by 
providing for the revocation and suspension of 
licenses of physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
pharmacists and druggists for certain causes, 
and by providing for the enforcement of this 
act, and penalties.’’ 

New York. Title. “To amend the public 
health law in relation to habit-forming drugs, 
to provide for the control of the possession, 
sale, prescribing, dispensing, dealing in and 
distribution of such drugs.’’ 

2. Administration. The committee does not 
recommend that any definite State organ, such 
as the health authority, administer the act, but 
leaves this question to the choice of each State. 
It recommends that the bill be gone through 
carefully after the administrative authority has 
been determined upon to be sure that the proper 


terms are used to designate the administering 
authority in the bill. 
3. Evidence. Section 17 is intended to make 


convictions under the act easier. The form was 
one adopted by a committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, but should 
be submitted to a lawyer in each State for his 
criticism and adaptation to the needs of each 
State. The Harrison aet provides as follows:— 

““. .. That it shall not be necessary to nega- 
tive any of the aforesaid exemptions in any 
complaint, information, indictment or other 
writ or proceeding laid or brought under this 
act; and the burden of proof of any such ex- 








emption shall be upon the defendant.”’ 
4. Cannabis Indic: The committee decided 
not to include cannabis indica in the bill, but 


the committee on investigation found that some 
regulation of the use of cannabis indica has 
been introduced into the legislation of many of 


the States. The medical advisors to the com- 
mittee inform it that there is no evidence that 
cannabis indica or similar drugs are habit 


forming. It was originaly intended to include 
them in the Harrison act, but on evidence being 
submitted to show that they were not habit 
forming they were excluded from the Harrison 
act. 

If it be found desirable to include provisions 
respecting cannabis indica the following section 


adapted from the Massachusetts act is recom- 
mended: 
‘Section 9. The provision of this act, except 


those sections which require the ordering of the 
above-mentioned drugs on an official order 
blank and the keeping of the same on file, and 
the keeping of the record relative thereto, shall 
apply to cannabis indica and cannabis sativa, 
except that the same shal] not apply to pre- 
scriptions, preparations or remedies which do 
not contain more than one-half grain of extract 
of cannabis indica or more than one-half grain 
of extract of cannabis sativa in one fluid ounce, 
or, if a solid or semi-solid preparation in the 
avoirdupois ounce, nor to liniments, ointments 
or other preparations containing cannabis indica 
and cannabis sativa, which are prepared for 
external use only.’’ 

If, as in many States, other drugs than can- 
nabis indica or cannabis sativa are included, it 
would be necessary to extend the provision of 
this section to such drugs. 

5. Definitions. Many of these will be un- 
necessary in certain States. For example, (15) 
will be unnecessary in a State like New York, 
as it is already included in the general con- 
struction act. The definitions of physician, 
apothecary, dentist and veterinarian will need 
to be extended in most States by a reference ta 
statutes which provide for the licensing of these 
professional persons in order to get a complete 
description. For example, in New York the 
term ‘‘physician’’ would have to be defined as 
follows:— 

“The term ‘physician’ means a licensed prac- 
titioner of medicine as defined by Article VIII 
of this chapter,’’ etc. 

In Massachusetts the statute 
special chapter of the revised 
scribes ‘‘druggist, apothecary or pharmacist,’’ 
the three words being used. In Massachusetts 
physicians, dentists and veterinatrians are de- 





refers to a 
laws which de- 


fined as persons ‘‘duly registered and author- 
ized to practice their profession.’’ Pennsyl< 
vania describes them as ‘“‘licensed physician, 


dentist or veterinarian,’’ without definite refer- 
ence. It may be necessary to add definitions in 
certain cases. For example, in New York the 
term medicine is defined in the public health 
law, section 230 (9), se that a similar definition 
would be advisable here or a reference to the 
public health law definition, in order to make 
sure that the same thing was intended. In 
other States, which have not for other purposes. 
defined medicine, this would seem to be un- 
necessary. 

6. Section 1—(10). Should there be added ta 
this subdivision ‘‘or under his orders by a 
nurse, hospital attendant, or interne?’’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. Beal, 
Thomas H. Blair, 
J. P. Chamberlain, 
Cc. H. Waterbury. 

In concluding we wish to call attention 
of members to the fact that 1923 will 
witness a heavy legislative year, some 
forty-three or fourty-four States holding 
regular sessions. Everywhere there 
should be a watchful eye on legislation 















of a character inimical to our business, 
and members should hold themselves in 
readiness at all times to meet emergency 
situations when called upon. Co-operation 
with manufacturers and State associa- 
tions of retail druggists and pharmactists 
is most earnestly desired, as it is in gen- 
eral a problem that is common to us all 
that is made the subject of legislative 
consideration or action. 

nd carried the report was referred to the 


make the fight again and though the Anti- 
Vivisection Bill was defeated by a very 
large majority, it is not a measure which 
concerns the medical profession primarily, 
nor does it concern you as wholesale drug- 
but it is a measure which concerns 
the health and the welfare of every man, 
woman and child in America, and it is 
from this point of view that we wish to 
consider it, and that we wish you to con- 
sider it. 

In order 
promoted by 
ganizations 


gists 





shall not be 
medical or- 
Associa- 


that 
the 
alone, 


the 
doctors 


the 


matter 
and 
Colorado 


tion for the Protection of Public Health, 
of which ex-Governor Ammons is the 
president, and Governor Schou is the 
honorary president, has been organized 


for the purpose of taking this thing over 

To you, to us, it doesn't seem necessary 
that we should go before the people to 
prove what preventive medicine has done 
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for humanity in the last generation. 
When we think, for example, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Gulf territory be- 
ing entirely under quarantine for months 
and months at a time, as it has been 
during many summers during your recol- 
lection and mine, on account of the yel- 
low fever epidemic, and that these things, 
typhoid fever, plague, sleeping sickness, 
malaria, and diphtheria, have practically 
been eliminated, or may at least be 
wholly eliminated from human considera- 
tion if proper preventatives are employed. 


Opposes Anti-Vivisection Bills 


It would, as I say, hardly be necessary 
to present to an intelligent individual the 
necessity for permitting that sort of thing 
to proceed. As you know and as we know 
it proceeds simply because it is possible 
to demonstrate and try out these things 
through animal experimentation. We 
cannot allow this anti-vivisection bill in 
Colorado. You can’t allow it in your 
State, regardless of any State you may 
come from, to be put upon the statute 
books. 


We thank you for your offer to co- 
operate with us, and in compliance with 
the request of your representative, Mr. 
Davis, we have formulated this resolu- 
tion, which we desire to present to you 
for your consideration :— 


Whereas, Animal experimentation is indis- 


President Groover :—You have heard 


pleasure? 


L. Schiff:—I move that this be 


Shall we refer this to the Board of Control or shall 
referred 
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to the enforcement of the pure food 


law; and 
Ninety per 
1 by 


pensable 
and drug 

Whereas, 
periments conduct 
ernment have for their 
meht of the law; and 

Whereas, An anti-vivisection 
initiated in Colorado that would make animal 
experimentation illegal, and would thus 
threaten the health and welfare of the com- 
munity; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Col 
Society ‘brings these facts to 
the National Association of Wholesale Drug- 
gists, and we urge upon them the importance 
of their co-operation in defeating the antli- 


vivisection bill. . 
Now, in asking for your co-operation, 
we do it not only in the spirit of desire to 
but we need funds, 


boost this thing along, 
It is estimated that about thirteen thou- 
sand dollars will be necessary to carry 
along the outlined campaign of the Colo- 
rado Association for Protection of Public 
Health. 

The doctors have 


the animal ex- 
d States Gov- 


the 


cent. of 
the Uni 


purpos enforce- 


bill has been 


prado Medical 
the attention of 


State 


contributed liberally 
already to this fund, It is possible that 
you may be able to make some funds 
available for this purpose, and I come to 
say to you, on behalf of the Colorado 
State Medical Association, that we shall 
appreciate any donation you may be able 
to make to this cause which I think you 
will concede is a good one, and which is 
not our own personal fight, but is a fight 
for the men, women and children of Colo- 
rado and for the United States as a whole. 
Thank you very much. (Applause.) 


is your 


Dr. Weatherill’s resolucvion; what 
here? 


we act upon it 


to the Board of Control. 


President Groover :—If there are no objections, it will take that course. 


Now we will get back to the report of Mr. Gibson. ] ) 
Mr. Gibson has made a suggestion that we make our special meeting 


this report? 
2.30 instead 
The Committee on 
otherwise ordered, that 
here and wishes to make 
W. A. 


of 2 o’clock. _ 
Nominations 
would have 


the report, we 


is still 
to lay over 


Is there any discussion upon 


unless 
is 


the rules, 
If Mr. Hover 
this time. 


under 
hours. 
him at 


report, and 
for two 
from 


to 


will hear 


Hover :—Mr. President and Gentlemen—The following is the unanimous 


report of the Committee on Nominations :— 


Report of Committee on Nominations 


For 
For 
For second vice-president, A. 
Wash. 
For 
Iowa. 
For 
For 
ville, Ky. 


first vice-president, Roblin H. 


fifth vice-president, E: H. 


Van Gorder, Hall-Van 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia. 

The Board of Control has, in 
appointed Frank E. Holliday, general 
and the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Texas; Albert H. 


president, Frank E. Bogart, Farrand, Williams & Clark, 
Davis, 
B. Stewart, Stewart & Holmes Drug Co., Seattle, 


fourth vice-president, H. D. Cowan, Plimpton-Cowan Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
DeMoss, 


Mich. 
Colo. 


Detroit, 


Davis Bros. Drug Co., Denver, 


third vice-president, Warren N. Churchill, Churchill Drug Co., Burlington, 


Peter-Neat-Richardson Co., Louis- 


For members of Board of Control:—B. B. Gilmer, Southern Drug Co., Houston, 


Gorder Co., Cleveland; €. Mahlon Kline, 


accordance with the provision of our by-laws, 
representative; 
of New 


Cc. H. Waterbury, secretary, 


York, treasurer. 


Charles Gibson :—I move that we lay on the table the order that we shall defer 
the election two hours, and proceed to elect the officers as named, at once. 
(The motion was seconded and carried unanimously.) 


Officers Are Elected 


Charles Gibson:—I move 
standing vote. 

(The motion was seconded 

President Groover:—That was 
selves. They have my sympathy. 


that we elect those named by 


the committee by a 


and carried.) 
unanimous except from the 


candidates them- 


The meeting adjourned at 12.50 o’clock. 


Sixth Session, Thursday Morning 


The meeting convened at 9.40 o’clock, President Groover presiding. 
President Groover :—The first order of business is the reading of the minutes 


of the fifth session. 


Secretary Waterbury read the 


pleasure? 
if there is no objection, they 


minutes of the 
President Groover :—You have heard the reading of the minutes, 


fifth session. 
What is your 


will be approved, 


More Members Elected 


Secretary Waterbury :—The Membership Committee has received three further 


applications for associate membership, from the 
N. Y.; Cooper Medicine Co. of Dayton, Ohio; D. 
by-laws be 


S. A. Andrews:—I move that the 
elected immediately. 
(The motion was seconded 


Secretary Waterbury :—The 


Peterson Ointment Co. of Buffalo, 
Weeks & Co. of Des Moines, Iowa. 
suSpended and the members 


and carried.) 
president 


appoints the following as a Committee 


on Thanks :—C. 8. Littell, New York, chairman; G. O. Thompson, Amarillo, Texas; 


R. M. Johnson, Fort Smith, Ark. 
President Groover :—Next 


is the report 


of the Committee on Fire Insurance. 


As the chairman is not here, we will ask the secretary to read this report. 
J. W. Morrisson :—I move that the report be read by title and referred to the 


Board of Control. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Report of the Committee on Fire Insurance 


Smoking” 


The fire record of the wholesale drug 


business, more specifically of the member- 
ship of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, is an excellent one. Com- 
pared with the several hundred million 
dollars destroyed annually by fire in the 
United States the fire loss of wholesale 
druggists is negligible. During the last 
twelve months only one of our members 


suffered a fire loss. It is assumed that 
75 per cent. of all fires in the United States 
are preventable, The good record of our 
membership is largely due to vigilance 
and undoubtedly proves that much prop- 
erty is needlessly destroyed in this coun- 
try. 

The cost of fire insurance is a compara- 
tively insignificant item in the expense 
account of the wholesale druggist. We 
therefore believe that practically all our 
members are much more interested in fire 
prevention than in the question of fire 
insurance rates. There is very little, how- 
ever, for your committee to do beyond 
restating the valuable suggestions made 
by previous committees in their reports. 

We shall mention very briefly the prin- 
cipal rules that should guide us in our 
effort to lessen our fire risk. There is 
nothing as important as order and clean- 
liness, and if you insist upon that in every 
nook and corner of your buildings you 
have gone a long way toward insuring 
yourselves against fire. It is hardly nec- 
essary to remind you that all waste mate- 
rial thrown on the floor should be removed 
immediately, or at least daily, by sweep- 
ing. We urge our members not to permit 
employees to smoke in the stock rooms 
under any circumstances, and we suggest 
that the enforcement of this rule might 
be facilitated by posting plenty of “No 


signs. Frequent inspections 
should be made. The report of the Fire 
Insurance Committee of 1920 gave a sug- 
gested form of self-inspection blank, the 
use of which we commend to our members. 
Do not depend upon insurance companies 
for the elimination of fire hazards, because 
it is impossible for them to make frequent, 
careful inspections of all buildings which 
they insure. 

Most fires in the wholesale and retail 
drug business are due to exposure. It 
thus becomes very important for us to 
work towards an elimination of fire haz- 
ards in our neighborhood. Of what good 
is it to have the most perfect fire preven- 
tion system in our own plant if we are 
surrounded by property waiting only for 
the carelessly thrown cigarette or match 
to cause it to go up in flames? 

Any material that is apt to start a fire 
or to spread one already started should 
be kept in special ventilated fireproof 
vaults or, if possibie, in special detached 
buildings, We have in mind liquid chem- 
icals, ether, alcohol, collodion, benzine, 
gasoline, kerosene, turpentine, guncotton, 
potassium chlorate, nitres, barium perox- 
ide and carbon disulphide. All employees 
should be instructed to use care in han- 
dling these goods. We suggest that our 
members get a copy of pamphlet No. 7, 
on “Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles,” issued by the Bureau of Explo- 
sives. It contains a list of all articles 
likely to increase the fire risk and general 
information relating to them. 


Equipment Suggested 


Every wholesale drug house of any 
considerable size should be equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, having two inde- 
pendent and automatic sources of water 


supply, either gravity tank, pressure tank, 
city pressure or special fire pump. 

Every part of the premises should be 
equipped with fire pails or standard chem- 
ical fire extinguishers. There should be 
six pails or one chemical extinguisher for 
each 2,500 square feet of floor area, 

The superintendent, engineer and de- 
partment heads should be specially in- 
structed to maintain all fire appliances 
and report directly to the private office. 
Furthermore, some one special man, such 
as the engineer, should be held individ- 
ually responsible for the proper mainte- 
nance of your automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment and other fire apparatus. 

Keep fully insured, as experience shows 
that fires in drug houses are generally 
intense and sometimes public fire depart- 
ments will not enter a burning building 
containing chemicals. 

The wording of policies should be care- 
fully examined and _ verified, especially 
as to the exact location and the various 
warranties, particularly the co-insurance 
clause. A case came to the notice of your 
committee that shows the need of care 
in this respect. In filling out a policy 
form on the typewriter the stenographer 
left. out three lines that covered insurance 
on the stock, The insured had accepted 
these policies without inspection and the 
omission was not found until a competing 
agent looked at the policy. 

We suggest that members ceaselessly 
preach to their customers the importance 
of fire prevention and the wisdom of car- 
rying fire insurance. Give them the stat- 
istics. Show them the damage done by 
cigaret and match and the danger of 
throwing them into the waste basket. 
This can be done through the medium of 
circulars, slogans on billheads and_sta- 
tionery, ete., and perhaps best of all 
through the salesmen. 

Both from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man seeking a profit and from that 
of the good citizen we should enter whole- 
heartedly into any movement the practical 
aim of which is to prevent destruction by 
fire. President Morton of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters states the 
case against American carelessness very 
forcibly when he says:—‘‘American fire 
waste is excessive in amount, and disas- 
trous in its results. It costs thousands 
of lives and hundreds of millions of 
dollars each year; it drains resources, 
retards industry and generally impairs 
prosperity ; it reduces our supply of homes 
at a time when the housing shortage is 
already acute; it throws labor out of work 
at a time when unemployment is_wide- 
spread, and, what is most deplorable, it 
is known to be largely preventable. The 
responsibility for this condition rests al- 
most exclusively upon the American pub- 
lic and it can be corrected only when the 
American public, in a general way, is 
aroused to the task; but the responsibility 
for leadership in this direction has been 
assumed by the fire insurance interests 
upon the principle that their business has 
grown out of fire hazards and that this 
fact is the moral warrant for such leader- 


ship.” 
N. F. P. A. Membership 


Our association has continued its mem- 
bership in the National Fire Protection 
Association and we recommend that con- 
tinued support is given this body. While 
the literature it issues is largely intended 
for technical men and seldom_ touches 
upon subjects of interest to the drug 
trade, from the viewpoint of good citi- 
zens we recognize that we as a people are 
to no small extent indebted to it for our 
Safe and Sane 4th of July, Fire Prevention 
Day, anti-litter campaigns, etc. The max- 
imum fire protection for our trade will be 
reached when the full program of the 
National Fire Protection Association has 
been carried out, 


Brewer & Co., Fire 


1. Exact date and time of fire—June 
10, 1922. 

2. Approximate damage to building— 
$111,000. 

(ay By fire— 

(b) By water— 

3. Was plant sprinklered? No. 


4. Was fire department prompt 
sponding to alarm? Yes. 

5. Was special alarm sent 
plant equipped with automatic 
system? Special Alarm. 

6. Cause of fire. Explosion around 
barrel of tinct. iodine when boy struck 
faucet with a hammer causing a spark 
which ignited the iodine, blowing out the 
back of the barrel. 

7. Was property protected 
ance, If so, to what extent? 

9. Was adjustment of insurance 
factory? Yes. 

10. Was building 
by one of your employes? 

11. Is watchman regularly 
to inspect building and report 
ties in the way of fire hazards? 

The top floor of the building was 
burned out and part of the second floor; no 
fire reached the first floor and the basement, 
where most of our patents, etc., were.—(From 
letter of Brewer & Co., July 24, 1922. 


Fires in Drug Trade During 1920 


This tabulation was compiled for your 
committee by the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The bureau deserves the hearty apprecia- 
tion of our association for this special 
work. 

Class 126—Mercantile Stocks 

Drugs, Chemicals and Medicines, Wholesale 

No. of Whole 


claims, loss. 


in re- 


in or was 
signal 


by insur- 
Yes, full. 


satis- 


regularly inspected 
Yes. 
instructed 
irregulari- 
No. 
entirely 


Cause of fire. 
Defective chimneys, 
cupolas and stacks 
Electricity 
Explosions eae 136 
Exposure 36,803 
Fireworks, fire crackers, 
balloons, etc.... 
Hot ashes and coals 
fires 
Lightning 
Matches—Smoking 
Miscellaneous — 
known 
Open lights 
Petroleum 
ucts 
Rubbish 
Stoves, furnaces, 
and their pipes... 
Unknown 


flues 
$100 


212 


open 


and 


Totals 


Class 124—Mercantile Stocks 


Medicines, Retail 
No. of Whole 
claims, 


Drugs, Chemicals and 
Cause of fire. 

Defective chimneys, 
cupolas and stacks 20 

Conflagration 9 


flues, 


plosions 
. posure 
j. Fireworks, 

balloons 
Gas—Natural and artificial 
Hot ashes and coals—open 

fires 
Hot grease, oil, tar, 

asphalt, ignition of 
Hot irons (including 

trical devices) 
Incendiarims 
Lightning 
Matches—Smo 
Miscellaneous 

known 
Open lights..... 
Petroleum and 

ucts 
Rubbish and 
Sparks arising 

bustion 
Sparks on 
Spontaneous combustion.. 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers 

and their pipes.......... 
Unknown 


fire crackers, 


wax, 


litter . 
from com- 


60,808 
382,7 


Totals $1,422,613 


Class 372 
Chemical Works of the Milder 
No. of 
Cause of fire. claims. 
Defective chimneys, 


Hazards 
Whole 


Electricity 
Explosions 
Exposure 
Friction 
Gas—Natural 


and artifi- 


9,049 


8s 
266 


asphalt, ignition 
Matches—Smoking 
Miscellaneous 
known ,O84 
eee eee 257 
Petroleum and its prod- 
ucts 
Rubbish and 
~. Sparks arising from 
bustion 
Sparks on roofs........... 
Spontaneous combustion.. 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers 
and their pipe 
Unknown 


316 


com- 


99,321 
Totals $351,355 
A point worth mentioning is the fact 
that of the fifty-three fires in so-called 
wholesale drug establishments, as classi- 
fied by the fire underwriters, forty-three 
were from thirteen known causes. The 
number alongside each cause of fire is the 
classification key number of cause of fire 
as listed by the national board under 
twenty-seven separate headings. From 
this it would appear that the wholesale 
drug trade suffered loss from one-half of 
the known causes of fire while it appears 
that the retail and manufacturing trade 
combined suffered loss under every known 
cause except four. It was decidedly grati- 
fying to know that only one fire of very 
trifling damage was caused by rubbish 
and litter. In fact, this demonstrates the 
justification of the practice of practically 
every wholesale druggist of keeping every 
aisle and floor thoroughly clean. 


Burglary Insurance 


Perhaps you will permit your committee 
to digress for a moment into the related 
field of burglary insurance. Read your 
policies carefully and act accordingly. A 
member’s vault was blown open and 
stamps were stolen from a case on top 
of the safe. According to the policy, only 
articles of value inside the safe were cov- 
ered and no insurance could be collected. 
Your committee is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from friends in the insurance 
business who are familiar with the sub- 
ject and we believe we cannot do better 
than to quote the letter as it is:— 

A little over a year ago, burglary in- 
surance rates were revised on the basis of 
80 per cent. co-insurance requirements. 
This means that on wholesale drug risks 
$15,000 insurance complied with the 80 
per cent. co-insurance clause where the 
value of the wholesale risks was $20,000 
or over, and that $10,000 on retail drug 
risks complied with the 80 per cent, co- 
insurance clause where the value was 
$12,500 or over. Where the values were 
less than these amounts, the insurance 
was to be for 80 per cent. of the replace- 
ment value. 

The present premium rates of burglary 
insurance for wholesale drug risks is $40 
per thousand for the first $5,000; $35 for 
the second $5,000, and $30 for the third 
$5,000, subject to a discount of 10 per 
cent. for watchman without clock and an 
additional 5 per cent. up to 20 per cent. 
for each additional watchman, and a 
discount of 15 per cent. for one watchman 
with clock with an additional discount of 
15 per cent. for two additional watchmen. 
There is a special discount of 25 per cent. 
where the premises are protected with 
burglar alarm. 

Prior to the date that co-insurance was 
required, companies accepted insurance on 
drug risks for amounts that the assured 
requested :—usually this amount of insur- 
ance represented only a small percentage 
of the value of the property. Therefore, 
when the loss occurred, it would repre- 
sent total loss as to insurance and only 
a small percentage of loss as to value, and 
the premiums received upon that basis 
were wholly inadequate. Hence the co- 
insurance requirements, The present 
rules and rates have not been in force for 
sufficient time to enable the burglary un- 
derwriters to ascertain if the premium 
income will be adequate to pay the losses. 

Since the rigid enforcement of the Vol- 
stead act we understand that the drug 
risks have been victims of burglaries, due 
to the presence of stocks of narcotics and 
liquors which appear to be a greater in- 
centive than money for burglaries. 

Burglary losses throughout the country 
are frequent and it would appear that 
they are likely to continue. Therefore, it 
would seem in order that the committee 
recommend to its members greater vig- 
ilance than heretofore in the protection 
of their premises, whether insured or not, 
and a rigid enforcement of the criminal 
laws now in force, for if this is done there 
will be less suspension of sentences and 
if long-term sentences are meted out it 
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will surely act as a warning to other of- stances where judges have imposed a sus- holding out only for the restoration of 
fenders. There have been too many in- pended sentence. their seniority privileges This the rail- 
: ae roads have steadfastly refused to grant, in 
ia a. Groover :—Is the Committee on Time and Place ready to report? If spite of a request from the President’ of 
Oo > ri . « rer Y ; * 
10t, ll pase that over. se i ; Le - the United States. At this writing the 
a ext is the ommittee on Transportation. W. W. Gibson is not here, and we strike has lasted about five weeks, with- 
wi ask the secretary to read the report. | = out any very serious effect on railroad 
Secretary Waterbury read the report as follows:- service and with increasing indications 
that the railroads can carry on with the 


help of their loyal employes and new men 
and without the strikers. 

Your committee has detailed the effects 
this strike because it typifies a situa- 
tion in which we are vitally interested, 


Report of Committee on Transportation 


Your committee in its last year’s report medicines rated under specific descrip- of 


reached the conclusion that, while a cut tions’ and j “dr : ‘nd 

I she 3 : at, , lions é n drugs and medicines as w sale gists ¢ 

in railroad rates was necessary for the NOIBN" (not otherwise indexed by —_ 2 Srugeiots One ae Sane. 
revival of business, yet the condition of name). ee he esi . is an increasing call 
the railroads was such that a reduction in fhis course was favored by many of caine ‘that’ will’ jaca a a eee 
rates ‘ ould not be given without at least our members on the ground that if efforts public service ous yloyes from tying +n the 
a corresponding reduction in wages. The were concentrated on a specific reduction industry ofa aondkaee endeanans oF Gheis oan 





trend of events in the current year has there would be a better chance ai selfis “his i i 

fully borne out this conclusion. what we desired. It He tes share = ee This is ao _to 7 a 
; The necessity of a reduction in freight tain specific reductions, namely, on hay ee aie tio ‘= te. There te aa = 
rates was a subject of earnest discussion cattle, and agricultural products, had ‘ha no eonarnt 4 linen es te gi tl reel 
by many of our members on the floor of ready been made and that it was likely course should ‘be f ll wed, but dito "ial 
the convention last year. All other bus- that the commission would continue this pages in every st: os ue Je a iin Saas 
iness men and business associations were, policy. A horizontal reduction was con- the j yresent . eon jition. a aie an 
at the same time, reaching the conclusion sidered unlikely because the railroads VM Seiden sheen ania tee sac forbid. 
aes freight rates must be reduced if Were not, at that time, earning anywhere ding strikes by employes of pasate gy ig 
“The Ne was to be revived. | ) near the 6 per cent. allowed them under riers, or whether one can be framed that 
elation, aa tte autaanl eee ae sagan wae tee as ies ° a ee Oe ee ee eee ee 
ae r & Si al ee &, : 2SoOlu- sre "tner reduced, which course is -epare sts "he way , 
tion demanded a sharp reduction in rates Seemed unlikely because of the tnevitabee etvantn gabe aguuied. ia ton dow io 
on all food products. The president and opposition. the impatient ones who ‘view the present 
counsel of thé association appeared be- It was proposed that experienced crisis. It is doubtful if any amount of 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission counsel should be engaged to present the education would make a’ man consider the 
asking for a reduction of at least 35 per case to the commission at their hearing public interests when it involves a reduc- 
cent. Many other business organizations on January 9 and that a 10 per cent. re- tion in his own wages. There is danger. 
= chambers of commerce made similar duction should be requested on the classes too, that “such a ‘statute would spur to 
; ay  attiaasi teddies, actual dattiwete ae ; Na ; greater efforts those ignorant or unscru- 
,+he railroads voluntarily made reduc- n the other hand, representatives of pulous leaders who tell the laboring man 
tions on certain commodities toward the Several organizations opposed making ‘‘They have the money but you have the 
end of the year 1921, including a reduction such application, citing the large ex- votes. Why not use the votes to ‘get the 


of approximately $50,000,000 on grain and pense involved, the uncertain results, and money?” 


cattle, the same amount on farm produce the present dispositior r 

: ’ é on fe ’ es spos 1 of the government r al is c se Ww riew 

= other reductions on minor crops. At Commissions to make continued reduc- a, ae ee Sis = Pretre bolng “He 

b an anes time the Railway Labor tons for the sake of the industrial effect. }, leve s that if conditions now look dark 

soard made effective a wage cut ¢ * thon a ¥ vs aes : d } ‘the 
e effective a wage cut amount When a vote was taken on the proposi- it is because we are in the middle of the 


ing to al $ ‘ ring ‘ , : 
‘ rbout $400,000,000 applying to tion of making an application for specific time of re-adjustment. Deflation is hard 





various bri : Ss >» service ¢ ffec- “eo ti : 
tive at warieun fucose daeen Ce ons ween 4 a that four associa~ on everybody. We wholesale druggists 

Such reductions in wages, of course, were in PAA tone d to such a course, two have taken our losses and accepted the 
aroused the usual and expected protest though the > a oe did HO’, VOS, inevitable. Labor, including our own em- 
from the labor unions. Toward the end themselves a sieeeteene aoe SEPress ployes, is now going through the same 
of October. 1991. the train servics ia cating Gets personally opposed. The experience. It will take much time and 
s ae . rain service unions meeting then adjourned, having decided th expls x, but st of the lat 
called a strike to be effective October 30. to do nothing further th: m Ps Se Sa ae eer eee eset Soren 
The press and _ public-spirited citizens each otl ae oo ay than agree to advise unions have already accepted heavy wage 
everywhere were pri ee ssieentianadadiinana ica a Or any specific action that cuts, and those that have shown their ob- 

} ; I prompt in expressing might in future be taken by any : ections by leaving york are _ 
sharp disapproval of such a course and group o) eee cone eee sy ee oe 
J ; avereedain par > better 
the unions. shortly before ee s Wie hi. wenn 4 process of learning better. 
| , j fore the intended This, as was proved by the course of 

date of the strike, decided to remain at events, was the wisest action, The Janu- Future of the Roads 
work, , f ; ary 9th hearing resulted in an order for 

his event is typical of the price that a horizontal reduction of about 10 per That better times are ahead is evi- 
business must pay for a reduction in cent., of which the drug trade receiveq “enced by the financial conditions of the 
rates. A wage cut, accompanied by a_ the benefit. : : railroads. 
cut in freight rates, is followed by a _It appears now that, except for labor It will be remembered that since 1915 
threat to strike; a strike, whether effec- difficulties, our transportation troubles are the railroads have gone through four dis- 
tive or not, is beaten by the force of approaching an end. The administration tinct stages of operation. Up to the end 
public opinion; the men return to work at has proved its willingness) to relieve of 1917 they were operating their own 
the new terms; and there follows another shippers by granting freight reductions, properties, "Then for twenty-six months 
reduction in rates and the same cycle of though not to do it at the expense of the from January 1, 1918, to February 29° 
events occurs in turn, railroads but by making the reductions 1920, they were operated by the federal 
Strikes, while serious, must be regarded Synchronous with wage cuts. We now government. The third stage lasted six 
as only temporary phenomena and to be have the benefit of these reductions to- months, from March 1, 1920, to August 
expected in every period of deflation. gether with relief from the oppressive 31, 1920. ‘During this’ period the roads 
They deserve our attention only when transportation taxes, which amounted to were operated by their own managements, 
they threaten to paralyze business. As about as much. Altogether, we should be but were subject to the Transportation 
wholesale druggists our prime interest is thankful for the events of the past year act of 1920, fixing a government guaran- 





tee for that period. The fourth stage be- 
gan September 1, 1920, and still con- 
tinues, still under the Transportation act, 
but without guarantee. For purposes of 
future reference it will be well to com- 


in the transportation world. Consider the 
changes that have taken place in the gen- 
eral situation since the last report of the 
committee. 

A year ago shippers were suffering from 


in the accompanying reduction in freight 


rates. 
Trafic Conference of Drug Asso- 


clations high transportation charges and taxes. pare the results of operation under each 

Shortly after last year’s meeting, this The ree tone ——e also, because of these periods. 
committee received a number of com. ©VY@" With high‘rates, they were compelled ; 3 i thi yas e 
munications from members in various Me gp ge so much for wages that they an call on” ae ae eee 
parts of the country, calling for a specific D@d left as net profit nowhere near the guarantee was based, class one roads 


amount ostensibly allowed them under the 


reduction in rates on drugs, chemicals earned a average oss of about 3% 

2 . in ‘ gs, US: Cumming So d : cer | arn an average gross of ¢ 3% 

and medicines. It has been your chair- ar ee one eS billion dollars. Their operating expenses 
as situs e Ye ‘ ‘ 


year’s was 


i 2 
employe, and he often was compelled to making the 


and 


billions, 


averaged about 2% 
per cent., 


man’s opinion, and the event proved him 
ratio of operation 68.77 


right, that the drug trade could well afford 


ic leave their interests in the hands of the pay out much of his gains in union dues. leaving a net operating income of 5.18 
nterstate Commerce Commission. It ap- . per cent. 

peared likely that, as rates had been ad- F Roads in Better Shape Under government operation in the sec- 
vanced by a flat percentage, the reduc- This situation has been changed com- ond stage, results grew rapidly worse. 


Annual revenues averaged slightly over 5 
billions, while expenses were about 41-5 
billions, making the operating ratio 83.60 


pletely. The railroads are in a fair way 
to prosperity. Their net income, which 
last year had been kept above zero only 


tions would be accomplished in the same 
manner. It was impossible, however, to 
determine just what the commission would 























ee — so. your committee, spurred on by by unwise deferring of maintenance per cent., an increase of about 15 per 
a gernal lta members, determined that charges, is now approaching a point where cent, on gross earnings. This resulted in 
‘ action would _be _advisible. Many it will soon be possible for them to obtain a decrease in net income to about 550 
other business organizations were making new. capital for improvements and ex- million dollars, or 2.98 per cent. on prop- 
—— to appear before the Interstate tensions. The government has realized erty investment. 

ommerce Commission at their January more fully than we could have hoped for 5 a . ‘ , 
hearing, for the purpose of presenting that prosperity can come only with re- In the ¢ — period. oe 6 Seve anne 
cases for specific reduction in rates, duced freight rates, that these are depend- ment Suerte” a a _s ns a said the 
Several such specific reductions had al- ent on reduced wages, and so wages must still ee ~~ ati eRe ers Da rere 
ready been granted by the commission be réduced, In this course, the govern- difference. — ees aris a ‘ aa . hed 
There was a possibility th: yee ts and . aa _ £ aerhed ie det oa + Slightly less than 3 billions and expenses 

is a possibility that the necessary ment has the full backing of public opin ATA mone what ore than this, making 

reductions would all be made in this ion. The only objections have come from W°" Sarat oi ati 4 101 59 per “cent. 
manner, It seemed advisable to us that the railroad employes. ace wan oh ‘eotaat o erating Meficit of 
a petition to the commission should at The shopmen’s strike, which at this 216 1 ilior oe 7 . ae a ating income 
least be considered. writing is still going on, is an excellent at - 1 20nS, Bana no D pynernane 

Your secretary, therefore, called a meet- illustration of the attitude of mind of the ® wae that. time the roads. have been 
ing to be held at the Hotel Washington, Union members. In July, 1920, railroad .oiinaratively free in operating policies 
Washington, D. C., on December 6, 1921. Wages were increased about 22 per cent. J14 have ereatly improved their position 
There were present at this meeting the by order of the Labor Board. One year imy;, has been the result of earnest work 
following representatives of the drug later they were reduced about 12 per cent. and in “some cases rather foolhardy re- 
trade organizations indicated:—National by, the same action. In October, 1921, the Gictions in maintenance expenses. Tak- 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, W. L, Tailroads made application for a further j.. the figures as they are, they show for 
Crounse, Washington representative; C.H, Yeduction of 10 per cent. in the pay of ibe Year 1921 a reduction in operating 
Waterbury, secretary, and W. W. Gibson, those classes of employes outside the train ratio of 82.74 per cent., and an increase 
chairman. Transportation Committee:— service men. This was to include Shop in operating income to about 690 millions, 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- ™en, maintenance of way men, signal ©. 23 per cent. For the first five months 
tion, W. A. Saller, president; W. J. Wood- ™en, clerks, etc. The employes promptly (¢ 1999. which are the latest figures avail- 
ruff, secretary, ‘and W. J. Buchanan, Countered with an application for in- 411, at this writing, they have shown a 
traffic manager; Proprietary Association, Cre@se of wages. Before the Labor Board still further improve ment in operating in- 
H. B. Thompson, general counsel; W. M’ the_ railroad _ produced testimony, _com- come, which averaged 4.36 per cent., on 
Allen, and P. M. Neigh; United Medicine P@ring railway wages with the wages paid an annual basis, and for the total period 
Manufacturers’ Association, J. F. Pickett, 2” other similar industries. It will be of twenty-one months, since the return of 
president, and Clinton Robb, counsel: Temembered that the Railroad act directs +). roads to their owners, they show an 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ the _Labor Board o ee ae that average rate of return of 3.42 per cent. on 
Association, George C. Pratt: National they will approximate those paid in other the property valuation. 
Association of Retail Druggists, E. C. industries. The employes refused to pre- Now this improvement is,most satis- 
Brokmeyer, general counsel. Mr. G. F, S@nt any vane hieeigy on comparative wages, factory as far as it is due to intelligent 
Burns, traffic manager of the United Drug but de voted their efforts to oe attempt to pruning of expenses. If, however, it has 
Co. also attended. prove that a certain ‘wage Wee OT of live been accomplished by merely deferring 

tepresentatives of insecticide interests a aR oni ery standare a ied, maintenance charges which will have te 
had reported that they desired to co- ne’ I Bie Mien! Sian ina age ry be paid sooner or later—a condition which 
operate, but sent no representative. reduce wanes paid to the above classes many experts tell us exists ray is evident 
_ Organization was effected by the elec- of em loves, amountine tr. about 10 per that much addit onal help will have to be 
tion of Mr. Waterbury as chairman and ¢ent ee uke effect July 1, 1922. The &iven to the carriers. 
Mr. Brokmeyer as secretary. ~@ immediately took a strike vote : 

The general discussion showed that, ee ae ot ae pp A Re a he 50 Interference Detrimental 
while those present were unanimous in resulted in giving the leaders authority to Your chairman holds to the old-fash- 
desiring lower rates, there was a sharp gall a strike. Accordingly a strike of the joned belief that the public welfare is best 
difference of opinion as to what definite shopmen was called on July 1. served by a prosperous business, and that 
action should be taken, if any. It was This strike is not serious and would not a business to be prosperous must be let 
learned that, if we decided to make ap- deserve the attention it has received, ex- alone and must not suffer from govern- 
plication to the commission, we could have cept for the fact that it comes at the ment interference. Bankers have been 
our choice of asking for a reduction on same time as a great strike in the coal telling us for years that, even from the 
certain specific classifications, or for a mining industries and has the same effect point of view of the public, the best bank- 
general reduction along with other com- as though the two strikes were called in jng methods call for the operation of a 
modities, Your chairman, while still of eollusion. The railroads at once issued given institution for the benefit of its 
the opinion that the Interstate Commerce an ultimatum, setting a date after which owners without any consideration of pub- 
Commission could be trusted to take care the strikers could not return without for- lic policy. The same principle will apply 
of the drug trade by horizontal reduction feiting their seniority rights. This has to the railroads. We will secure the best 
of rates, reported that our association, now developed into the real grievance of results for the public interest when the 


railroads are operated so as to pay a fair 
return to their stockholders. The present 
great need of the carriers is more profits. 


the unions. Their leaders have publicly 
abandoned all the demands for which 
they called the strike originally, and are 


so far as could be learned from individual 
members, favored making application for 
a specific reduction in “drugs and 
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Only in this way can they obtain addi- 
tional capital. 

Some time ago the former Director-Gen- 
eral stated before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that, for several years, 
the railroads will require a billion dollars 
additional capital yearly. 

In the past two years the total sale 
of new railroad securities has been only 
slightly over a billion, and of this amount 
only about 300 millions was actual new 
capital. The balance was raised by the 
sale of equipment trust certificates, or for 
refunding purposes to pay off maturing 
obligations. Only 300 millions went for 
actual extensions, improvements and bet- 
terments. If the carriers are going to 
give service with the revival of business, 
much additional capital is needed. This 
certainly can be secured only by showing 


adequate profits on the present invest- 
ment. 

Beside this, the railroads need relief 
from their present oppressive taxation. 


Figures published by the New York Com- 
mercial show that, while in 1903 the roads 
paid out only 3 per cent. of their operat- 
ing revenue for taxes, in 1921 they paid 
over 5 per cent., and this, it will be re- 
membered, was in the face of constantly 
decreasing profits. The roads are entitled 
to this relief and it would have been 
eminently fair and just if, during the 
period of government guarantee, they had 
been assisted with less taxation and less 
guarantee. As it was, the government 
taxed the roads and then paid the money 
back to them in the form of a guarantee, 
at the same time taking credit for gen- 
erosity. The money paid to the roads as 
a guarantee was not government money 
but railroad money which had been taken 
from them, in large part, by increased 
taxation. To this should be added the 
fact that the guarantee has not all been 
paid. As pointed out in our report last 
year, the carriers claim that there is still 
a balance due them from the government 
of about 200 million dollars which has 
been carried over from the period of gov- 
ernment control and is represented by 
unverified claims for deferred mainte- 
nance and rolling stock purchased. 

There are many plans now before the 
public, ostensibly designed to assist the 
railroads. Your chairman wishes to voice 
his feeling that the railroads can best be 
helped by letting them alone. This ap- 
plies especially to projected changes in 
the railroad law, such as the consolida- 
tion of roads in the same territory under 
the Ripley plan and the plan to consoli- 
date the Labor Board with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘The latter plan 
is theoretically correct. It would appear 
that some of our labor troubles are due 
to the fact that one commission makes 
rates and another, entirely unconnected 
with the first, fixes wages. The past few 
months, however, have proved that the 
two commissions can work in harmony 
and great credit is due to both of them 
for their successful efforts to improve the 
condition of the roads for the public 
benefit. 


Claims Against Carriers 


Your committee of last year reported 
that the railroads were giving shippers 
much better treatment in the handling of 
claims. This improvement has continued 
during the present year and many of our 
members report that, while the situation 
is not yet entirely satisfactory, it shows 
a very considerable improvement, and, 
in general, it may be said that the atti- 
tude of claimants toward the carriers has 
now been reversed. The railroads are 
anxious to build up good will. They are 
also anxious to get off their records the 


thousands of small claims that are _con- 
tinually piling up against them. It is 
these small claims that constitute the 


chief trouble to the shippers. In general, 
the treatment accorded to large claims is 
satisfactory. These usually depend upon 
some question of fact which can be easily 
determined in court. Small claims, how- 
ever, are frequently rejected by the roads 
knowing that, even if the shipper has a 
good case, he will not appeal to the courts 
because the claim is too small to warrant 
such a course 

There are many ¢laims which are just, 
though small, which arose during Fed- 
eral control, which have not been paid. 
The Director-General has made it known 
that he considers all such claims outlawed 
for which no action at law has been in- 
stituted. He bases this on the two-year 
period prescribed by the Transportation 
Act of 1920. No doubt all of our mem- 
bers have such small claims pending. The 
situation has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the President by a communica- 
tion sent to him by the New York Board 
of Trade and ‘Transportation, which 
states that many, if not all, of the claims 
have been the specific subject of corre- 
spondence between the claimants and the 





Director-General. In some instances 
definite offers were made for settlement 
by the representatives of the Director- 
General. In some cases such offers were 


accepted, but the papers were not indorsed 
for payment until after the expiration of 
the two years following February 28, 
1920. In many cases itis impossible to 
get any reply to correspondence, not even 


a definite refusal to pay If such treat- 
ment were received from a private cor- 
poration it would be suspected that its 


object was to deter claimants from bring- 





ing suit until the expiration of the two 

ars. This, of course, is inconceivable 
when the claims arose under government 
control. 

Most of the claims that are in dispute 
come under the heading of concealed 
shortage or damage. The shipper bills a 
package of 200 pounds ind the consignee 
signs for it good order, later discover- 
ine that the package contains only 175 
pounds Or a case is opened in transit 
and part of the contents are pilfered, 
which fact is discovered only on opening 
the case after delivery. Concealed break- 
age is another great source of loss, both 
to the shipper and the consignee. Great 


difficulty is experienced in proving claims 
where goods have passed over more than 


one iine. Where damage has occurred in 
such eases, it is impossible to produce 
evidence fixing the blame on either car- 
rier and each will blame the other. In 
spite of many such annoyances we note 
that relations between shippers and car- 
riers are improving steadily Neither 
wishes to be annoyed with claims. The 
railroads suffer enormous losses every 
year through damage and shortage and 


the shippers’ losses, due to claims not pre- 
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sented or claims 
nearly as much. 

The railroads have made a great im- 
provement as far as losses due to the per- 
sonal factor are concerned. The Amer- 
ican Kailway Association reports that 
only per cent. of all the are 
due to errors of employes, while by far 
the greatest proportion is due to rough 
handiing of cars and wrecks. The Mer- 
chants’ Association recently sent to 
wholesalers in all lines a questionnaire 
which was intended to show the total 
losses of freight, and, while complete 
figures were by no means secured, their 
report shows losses of millions annualiy. 
Shortage from package, causes undeter- 
mined, shows a 1oss of $4,000,000 per year; 
robbery, a of $5,000,000; concealed 
loss, $1,500,000; damage due to rough 
handling, $15,000,000; shortage and dam- 
age in L/C/L/ shipments, $20,000,000. 


Proper Packing 


not paid, amount to 


3.4 losses 


loss 


us to a consideration of 
Shipments made by 
are singularly free 
improper packing. 
vogue in ail houses of 
rendering prompt credit to the customer 
in case of breakage makes it necessary 
for all of us to exercise sharp supervision 
of our packing departments. We employ 
only experienced packers. We keep such 
records that when a case of cureless 
packing occurs we can fix the respon- 
Sibility at once. All our shipments are 
made in L/C/L/ lots and include miscel- 
laneous merchandise, so that we are 
ordinarily in a position to demand and 
secure good packing on the part of our 
employes. We regret that the case is far 
different with the goods received by us 
from manufacturers. This committee last 
year pointed out the increasing tendency 
on the part of manufacturers to fiber 
containers and disclaim responsibility for 
breakag These two factors are a great 
source of loss to wholesale druggists. The 
fiber container properly used is a great 
advantage to the manufacturer. Many 
manufacturers, however, use them care- 
lessly, employ poor containers, fail to seal 
them properly, fail to choose good cor- 
rugated inside packing, and fail to test 
their packing materials adequately. it 
is possible with proper care to choose 
cardboard containers that will give entire 
satisfaction to shipper, carrier and con- 
Signee. It should be urged on manufac- 
turers that they be not deferred from em- 
ploying proper materials by the slight 
extra expense involved. For our own 
uses the fibre boxes are excellent ma- 
terial for shipping to local customers by 
our own delivery trucks. For rail ship- 
ment out of town they cannot, of course, 
be used for miscellaneous merchandise, 
unless the product is a standard and 
uniform one. 

Wholesale grocers through their organ- 
ization are making an effort to secure 
uniformity in packing and _ sizing of 
grocery products. Their effort is to have 
all goods of a similar size and kind 
packed the same number of units to a 
case, this for the sake of avoiding errors 
by jobbers in billing and shipping to 
customers. There is no doubt that such 
a condition would be of material assistance 
to wholesale druggists. It is now neces- 
sary for our pricers to keep a record of 
the amount of each proprietary article 
packed in a case, or else to make inquiries 
each time an article is billed by the case 
instead of by the dozen. 

The grocery trade is also asking that 
goods be packed in cases of a weight and 
Size that will avoid the necessity of 
special packing for parcel post shipments 
by the jobber, also that goods should be 
packed with such a quantity in a case 
that the retailer can, with due regard for 
turnover, purchase a case at a time. In 
view of the present policy of many of 
our members of allowing an extra dis- 
count when goods are purchased in full 
case lots, such a movement on the part 
of this association would be received 
with mixed feeling, according to the at- 
titude of each member toward the present 
system of discounts. Aside from the 
necessity (due to competition) of giving 
an extra discount on goods purchased in 
case lots, it is a question whether the 
Saving in packing and handling amounts 
to as much in cash money as the dis- 
count given away. 

3eside the necessity of proper packing 
to avoid breakage, there are many other 
points to be considered if we are to be 
immune from the necessity of making ex- 
cessive claims. As pointed out recently 
by the American Railway Express Com- 
pany in its campaign for ‘“‘Perfect Pack- 
ages,”” such immunity includes proper 
marking and addressing, removal of old 
marks from the package, valuation of 
express shipments, secure fastening of 
tags, and the use of metal Strapping to 
prevent pilfering. These things, of course, 
are perfectly evident, but there are a num- 
ber of otherwise efficient shippers who 
neglect them. Satisfactory packing can 
be attained only by a little effort. It is 
prevented only hy the laziness of sub- 
ordinates and the inattention of man- 
agers. 
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Express Shipments 
Your committee 


: called atten- 
tion to the poor service, high rates, 
slow payment of claims, and inattention 
to the needs of shippers received from the 
express companies. The situation has 
made some improvement during the cur- 
rent year, but there is still room, for much 
more. Some improvement certainly should 
brought about by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which announced in 
July this year that it had commenced an 
investigation upon its own motion into 
interstate rates and charges of express 
carriers so as to determine the un 
ableness or unlawfulness of such 
and as to issue such orders as 
found necessary to remedy the 
All express companies having 
business and all railroads conducting 
their own express service are made 
respondents. The commission states that 
it intends to take approximately two 
months to compile data, after which the 
times and places of hearings will be an- 
nounced. We suggest that your next 
year’s committee bear this in mind so as 
to make sure that our interests are 
adequately represented. 

The express business is one of 
pres_nt troubles of the railroads. 
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difficulty is that express work in itself is 
not profitable, and, while the express 
company is earning a fair dividend on its 
capital stock, it is doing so at the expense 
of the railroads, by eliminating from its 
own accounts all cost of transportation of 
packages by the railroads. ts present 
contract with the railroads was made 
originally for five years, running from 
September 1, 1920, with the privilege of 
termination at the end of two and a half 
years. A committee of the railroads is 
now working on a new contract, but it 
appears doubtful if terms can be agreed 
on that will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Under the present contract, the 
express company pays all operating ex- 
penses incidental to its own activities and, 
as profit, receives a guaranteed percentage 
out of its gross income. The railroads 
receive from the express company no fixed 
compensation, but only the remainder 
after the express company has taken its 
share. They thus receive far than 
enough to pay the cost of such transpor 
tation. The difficulty of the situation 1s 
that, in spite of the high rates charged by 
the express company, these rates are not 
high enough to pay the expenses of both 
the company and the railroads, and, even 
if the express concern received no_ such 
guaranteed percentage, there would not 
be enough left for the railroads to cover 
their costs. The new contract, which, if 
agreed to, will go into effect March 1, 
1923, is constructed on entirely different 
lines. It provides that the railways will 
receive a percentage of the revenues ac- 
cruing from their express traffic, and that, 
when the return to the express company 
exceeds 6 per cent, on property. invest 
ment, the excess will be divided between 
the roads and the express company. Such 
an agreement while giving the railroads 
some relief (it is estimated that it will 
add $10,000,000 to their revenue) holds 
out no relief for the shipper. While 
freight rates have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. from the peak, express 
rates just as high as they were in 
1920. This, added to the poor service, 
makes shippers anxious for any relief 
that can be afforded. Of course, the great 
thine is to reduce the expenses of the 
express concern ; whether this can be done 
will be shown no doubt at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission inquiry. 


Parcel Post 
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rates went up came 
Express rates went up and 
Parcel post rates have not 
the institution of the service in 1913. It 
seems reasonable that, if we are being 
overcharged for freight and express ship- 
ments, we are saving money when we ship 
by parcel post. The expenses of the post 
office department, have, of course, in- 
creased enormously. As pointed out in 
a recent statement by Postmaster General 
Work, the cost of transporting mail by 
railroad has increased 60 per cent; sala- 
ries of assistant postmasters, 65 per cent. ; 
city delivery carriers, 35 per cent.; rail- 
way mail clerks, 74 per cent,, with lar 
increases in the salaries of rural free 
delivery carriers and others in the postal 
service. There is no doubt that the tax 
payers are paying a large annual deficit 
incurred for the benefit of those who ship 
by parcel post. The postmaster general 
is about to institute an inquiry which 
should determine whether present postal 
expenses are excessive, which should af- 
ford adequate data for making a scientific 
parcel post rate. Unfortunately, at_ the 
present time, the accounting records of the 
postal department, like those of most 
government services, do not show what 
the difference or loss in the aggregate is, 
and the department is not in possession 
of sufficient data as to weights, number 
of pieces, length of hauls, and other fac- 
tors necessary in apportioning expenses, 
so as to provide an accurate and scientific 
rate. 

This committee has frequently called 
attention to the extra expense involved in 
making shipments by parcel post. It 
should be brought again to the attention 
of our members that such shipments re- 
quire careful and expensive packing. They 
are composed usually of odd items in 
small quantities. Some of our large 
houses have found it necessary to organ- 
ize a separate parcel post department. 
All these elements are expensive and 
should be properly charged for. A serv- 
ice charge for parcel post shipments is 
fair and proper and those of our mem- 
bers who are not making such a charge 
are without doubt losing money on all 
such shipments. 

We note with regret an increasing 
tendency on the part of the jobber to 
stand all parcel post delivery charges him- 
self. This is a natural course of events 
and can only be guarded against by strict 
attention. All such shipments must be 
prepaid and the charges, if collected, must 
be added to the invoice. It is a simple 
thing, intentionally or unintentionally, to 
neglect to make this charge against the 
customer, or to credit it to his account if 
he deducts it in payment, A loss like 
this should be carefully guarded against, 
since the disappearance of our profits may 
be attributed to a succession of such little 
losses. 


Freight 


Prepayment of Freight 


The paragraph in our last year’s re port 
dealing with this subject has been the 
cause of much talk among manufacturers 
and has draavn replies in their publica- 
tions, Your committee wishes to repeat 
that the practice described last vear is 
not to the advantage of the jobber 
namely, the practice employed by many 
manufacturers of shipping their goods 
collect and allowing the jobber to deduct 
transportation charges on payment of his 
bill, This not only involves additional 
work for the jobber in ascertaining and 
transcribing the amount of the charges 
but means also that jobbers at times will 
neglect to make the proper deduction. It, 
therefore, becomes possible for the dis- 
honest manufacturer to add the difference 
to his profits. 

Another evil of 
added to the one just mentioned. This is 
the prevailing and increasing practice 
among manufacturers of shipping 
collect but making their own deduction 
on the bill of an amount which is sup- 
posed to cover the transportation charges. 
Not often by design, but frequently by 
error, the amount deducted on the bill is 
than the actual freight paid by the 
jobber. Your chairman has been curious 
enough to keep a list of such errors 


the sort may be 


same 


goods 


less 


as 


have been brought to his attention and 
our members would be surprised to see 
included a number of our oldest and most 
respected manufacturers. It is not our 
intention to assert that these errors were 
intentional for the sake of increasing their 
profits, but that, either through inadver- 
tence or by mistake in their traffic de- 
partments, we jobbers have been out of 
pocket, not more than a few cents in any 
one instance, but amounting to consider- 
able in the aggregate. Our members 
should be warned that they should care- 
fully check up all of such deductions 
when made by the manufacturer on his 
invoice. Those who have not followed this 
practice will surprised at the number 
of such errors they find. 


Bills of Lading 
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ion, effective March 
icipated that many 

a large supply of the old form on 
and provision was made, heretore, 
for its use after March 15 and until July 
1, by rubber stamping the old form with 
a prescribed wording. It proved that the 
commission had muca underestimated the 
number of bills of lading of the old form 
still in hands, and in July the 
use of was extended, under 
until December 31. 
of course, be rea- 


hand 


shippers’ 
these torms 
Same cond 
The commission will, 
sonable in this matter and if there is any 
number of the old forms still out- 
the expiration of the present 
commission will, no doubt, ex- 
Members should _ be advised, 
that it is possible no such ex- 
be granted and should en- 
deavor to up all of the old style bills 
on hand before the time of grace expires. 

It is necessary again, as it 3; every 
year, to call attention to the lar loss 
that all our members are undergoing by 
errors in classification of their shipments 
The enormously varied stock toat Wwe 
carry and, if we may say the rather 
antiquated method of reporting our ex- 
pense for delivery charges, have made us 
careless, in the belief that the saving that 
we can make by studying the_ freight 
classifications would be small. This, of 

large concern is the work 
of the traffic manager and we are likely 
to assume that it is work that cannot be 
assigned to the ordinary shipping clerk. 
This your chairman thinks is not so. A 
man with intelligence enough to be ship- 
ping clerk for a jobbing house should 
welcome an opportunity to learn about 
is work and the ways in which he can 
become more useful to and save money 
for his employers. 
A traffic manager for the ordinary job- 
bing house is an expensive luxury. He 
becomes useful only in times of stress 
when quick deliveries can be secured only 
by the personal attention of an experi- 
enced man. One of our members has 
secured all the benefit of such a depart- 
ment with only a small part of the ex- 
pense, by organizing a traffic department 
in connection with several other local job- 
bers. In that case, a wholesale druggist, 
a wholesale grocer, and a department 
store have organized a joint traffic de- 
partment and the salary of an _ experi- 
enced traffic manager is shared by all 
three. 

At a time 
is constant 
road service, a traffic manager 
to other ways of moving goods The 
most serviceable substitute is, of course, 
delivery by motor truck. Our members 
are steadily abandoning the use of horses 
and more and more of them are depend- 
ing on motor trucks, both for_ freight 
hauling and delivery of orders. Expense 
figures seem to show that for short hauls 
and long waits this is a mistaken policy. 
If the figures are correct, it would show 
that our managers are operating, as far 
as this expense item is concerned, not 
with an eye to the expense account, but 
either in ignorance of what the figures 
actually show, or else they have yielded 
to their own pride in seeing large and im- 
pressive motor trucks on the streets bear- 
ing their company’s name. 

So far as city delivery is concerned, 
the last word has been said in former 
reports. We have now to consider the ex- 
tension of motor truck delivery into sur- 
rounding territory. There is a great pub- 
lic demand for improving highways. This 
has been fostered, not only by shippers’ 
organizations, but by influential automo- 
bile clubs composed of pleasure drivers. 
This campaign has been most successful 
where the roads have been built by the 
State, because in that case the neces 
taxation is indirect, and the taxpaye 
he thinks at all on the subject, 
that the expense is being paid by someone 
another part of the State. The 
same is true where Federal aid is ex- 
tended to the States. Shippers have 
taken excessive advantage of tne agita- 
tion for better roads and their heavy 
trucks are destroying the roads about as 
fast as they can constructed. No one 
of us, probably, can afford to exclude thi 

of transportation where his com- 

using it, and the result is that 

greatly extended the fields of 

activity, and some of us 

giving away much of our profit by 

free delivery within the motor 

truck zone. It is a dangerous tendency 

and one that will reduce our profits ma- 
terially, if continued 
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has built by short 
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isily be taken ove 
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since their ]| 
hauls. t eem reasonable to 
prophesy that the field of the motor truck 
will continue to extend, and as ig as 
our taxpayers aré willing to pk for 
highway repairs or : we invent a 
“xr enduring system of road building, 

e motor truck will finally replace rail- 
roads in transportation of ordinary com- 
modities for short distances 

This being so, it is the 
members to study earnestly to 
that this service may be given 
ind cheaply. Modifications in 
truck operation are being made 
ually. Large trucking companies 
the time experimentin with detachable 
bodies and other means of reducing han- 
dling costs. This movement is welcomed 
by the railroads and many systems are 
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co-operating in such experiments. The 
New york Central and the Erie have 
given special attention to an endeavor 
to make the automobile truck an ally of 
the railroads and a feeder, rather than 
a competitor. It seems that for the next 
few years, at least, our system of trans- 
portation will be by motor for hauls 
within a certain radius, and by railroads 
for longer distance. 
Certainly if toe 
come the chief means of 
in the next few years it must justify 
itself, either by giving better service or 
by operating at lower cost than other 
means Bad management has been re- 
sponsible for many of the high expense 
accounts charged against the motor truck. 
Intelligent planning is necessary to elimi- 
nate the delays waich add greatly to the 
expense. Many managers leave this plan- 
to subordinates and send out their 
in a h or miss fashion without 
to the amount of capital that they 
are tieing up and keeping idle. There 
are two great faults in motor truck opera- 
tion and us are guilty of both 
of them. the habit of letting an 
expensive truck stand idle while it is 
being loaded at freight house or ware- 
house. A large wholesale 


motor truck is to be- 
transportation 


most of 
One is 


grocer in New 
York City has solved this problem for his 
own business by using demountable 
bodies. He has reduced the time of load- 
ing, according to his statement, from an 
average of over an hour to less than fif- 
teen minutes. Another wholesale grocer 
in the same district is accomplishing the 
Same result by using semi-trailers. He 
s today using 37 trailers with 20 tractors 
and reports that it has reduced the load- 
ing time from two hours to eight min- 
utes. This has been possible because 
eight or ten of these trailers are always 
being loaded during the day, waiting the 
return of the tractors from the different 
routes. 

Your chairman knows of no wholesale 
druggist who has adopted either of these 
means, or, in fact, has made any progress 
toward a on of the problem. With 
our comparatively ipments and 
the miscellaneous that we have 
for delivery it would appear that neitner 
method is adapted for our ana will 
not be until demountable bodies and trail- 
ers become expensive d less cum- 
bersome than they are now. 

The second great cause of unnecessary 
expense in motor truck management 1s 
unintelligent routing. It would seem 
mentary that a route should be ap- 
proximately in a circle so as to avoid the 
time lost in returning empty. Many ship- 
ping clerks, to wom the process of rout- 
ing is left, do not sense this fact, with 
the result that they waste much of their 
employers’ time and money. 

Your chairman been interested in 
learning the different degrees of service 
rendered by our members to their cus- 
tomers in the matter of delivery. In al- 
most all small towns and the smaller 
cities, say up to a quarter of a million 
people, most of our members make daily 
deliveries, and in many eir cus- 
tomers can telephone in an order at any 
time in the morning and receive the 
goods early in the afternoon. This is true 
also of wholesale druggists in some of 
our larger cities, but in a great number 
of such cases, our membe have so 
planned their city routings as to make 
delivery only twice or three times a week, 
so that the customer’s order would be 
delayed two or three days before deliv- 
ery. Of course, conditions vary in dif- 
ferent cities. It would seem to your 
chairman that in view of present com- 
petitive conditions, the running of good 
delivery service is a cheap way or get- 
ting and holding business. We whole- 
sale druggists have not much to sell but 
service. We are constantly talking about 
our service and insisting that we snould 
be paid for it. Is it not the duty of each 
house to please its customers to the best 
of its ability? This duty is, too, not 
merely to the stockholders of the indi- 
vidual house but to the wholesale drug 
trade as a whole, because, as far as cer- 
tain parts of our business are concerned, 
under present conditions, regardless of 
our individual efficiency or inefficiency, 
we will all stand or fall together. 

If the wholesale druggist, in any 
sonably large section of the count 
proved an uneconomic means of distribu- 
tion that proof cannot fail to have had 
effect on every individual house regard- 
less of its location or its efficiency. 
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committee will be the first of your 
ciation’s committees on transportation to 
deal with the subject of airplane deliv- 
ery real factor in our business. Tat 
it will become no one can doubt. Air 
plane postal service has proved value 
n spite of early prophecies of disaster. 
The only present difficulty is the expense 
Many of us would now be receiving and 
shipping goods by airplane were it not for 
the fact that we can get satisfactory serv- 
ce from other cheaper mediums of trans- 

Nothing is now lacking to a 
system of airplane ser e ex- 
landing fields these 
are not provided is simply beca no one 
field would be of any value to commercial 
iviation, national system of such 
fields were provided. There is now in the 
Senate a bill, introduced by Mr. Wads- 
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New Yo 
rnment to- 


now under 


it mos 
1 clation 
itirplanes I 1 
The Merchants’ . iati of 
is co-operating wit the gov 
ward end and tl s 
consideration a plan ‘ollect merchan 
dise in the downtown stricts of New 
York and Chicago, tween 6 and 7 p. m., 
ind deliver the following morning in the 
opposite city between 7 and 8 a. m It 
s estimated the present rate will be 
between $1 and $2 per pound during the 
development period. 

Here is an example 
tion of the future. It is 
interest in aviation should cease to be aca- 
demic and that we should lend our ef- 
forts to aid every attempt to make it a 
means of promoting business. 


this 


transporta- 
that our 


the 
time 
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President Groover:—Is there any discussion? stability i ire 7 it ¢ : 
. ’ : s any scus : ste y is to be desired, we deem it ad- 
R. R. Ellis:—I move that it be referred to the Board of Control. visable to draw the attention of our mem- Prize Essay Contest 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) bership to the fact that the general ten- Your committee notes with great inter- 
dency of the drug and chemical market est the report of the Committee on Prize 
. . has been upward for the past few years, Essay Contest of the economic value of 
Uniform Accounting Plan Proposed and ee ee a of the the wholesale salesman. Your —— 
las ; : yast can hardly be expected during the feels that much good is accomplished by 
R. R. Ellis :— re £ Q 2 sense of this eeti : I ; ‘ 7 - ; +. die —— ¢ 
it. R. Ellis:—I move that it be the sé of this meeting: coming year. these contests, as it brings out a point of 

That the association members should capital that we control, should not always E l . sah cts d » view of our business from a different 
have the research work done, as recom- be skating on thin ice; be always broke. mployers Lia ility and Workmen's angle. 
mended by the Uniform Accounting Com- It seems to me that most of us pay more : . + + 
mittee, by Harvard Bureau of Research, money per annum for club dues than we Compensation Quality of Medicinal Products 

hla Y exnert servicee - , av 3 > Gy gati 9 es rork y -. ly ; . » agai smi > oe . ~ , 

or such other expert services as they may do foe this organization's work. We are By this report we are again reminded The report of this committee is most 

feel necessary to call in to the work to not the largest concern here, but we that the membership is constantly con- pleasing inasmuch as it shows that the 

give it to us complete. would very willingly stand an increase fronting proposed drastic legislation and Cuality of medicinal products. still con- 

Second, that such funds as are needea °f a F : *~ : ; oe the a a keeping ourselves tinues to improve. Purer grades of drugs 
for the carrying on of this work be It does seem to me that the benefit informed on the subject. The committee of foreign origin and domestic production, 
raised by an equitable assessment on our We get from this association is worth has given us a very comprehensive re-. chemicals and essential oils, are now be- 
active membership at least as much as we have to pay to a view of the past year’s development for jing offered in the market, and it is hoped 

™ } rhic ; 2 , metre € s € ‘ 

ae ‘ . < a bd ‘ golf club or bowling club. I say to you, wW hich it deserves the approval and ap- that the quality of indigenous drugs will 

Third, that we have this matter ae Mr. President, we ought to now consiaer preciation of the entire membership. improve on Hin e@usaue Z & 
ferred to a special committee compose¢ the raising of our dues so as to give us . ; = € . 5 ; 
of the president of the association, the an adequate amount to carry on these Credits and Collections The changes suggested as desirable in 
chairman of the Board of Control and things that come up from time to time. i the standards of the new revision of the 
the chairman of the Uniform Accounting R. R. Bllis:—That may be a _ very The report shows the result of a great U.S. P. are approved by the board, who 
Committee, with instructions to proceed good suggestion, but I believe we might deal of thought and work, and the asso- also recommend that witch hazel remain 
and with power to act. (Seconded.) increase our dues and still not nave — is extremely fortunate in having a U. 8, P. product. 

W. O. Kuebler:—I heartily agree with enough money for this particular pur- aaa cuaee er wre ao time The committee and the drug and chemi- 
the proposition except the financing end pose. I would like to see tris matter, “U0 Cnersy tor the common good. cal houses who answered the question- 
of it. It does seem to me that an as- which is of such importance at this time We would call the attention of our naire are commended for the information 
sociation of this size, with the volume to our membership, acted upon as pre- members particularly to the paragraphs given to our members. 
of business that we do, the amount of sented. on the exchange of credit information and ; ’ 

\ the charging of interest on overdue ac- Uniform Accounting 

President Groover:—Is there an® further discussion? If not, I will put the counts. It is a matter for congratulation . . 
question. that, after a period of depression, such The Board of Control recommends that 
(It was carried unanimously.) as we have just passed through, the num- the suggestions of the “ommittee on Uni- 
President Groover:—I will ask Mr. Kline to take the chair. ber of day sales carried on our books form Accounting be ae ae as the policy 
Vice-President C. Mahlon Kline took the chair. shows a slight decrease. of this association. .{s this would involve 
Chairman Kline:—Tie time has now arrived for the report of the Committee While we recognize the desirability of a considerable expeaditure — which the 
on President’s Address. uniform selling terms, we feel that this is Present income of the association would 
William Jay Schieffelin presented the report as follows :— impossible at the present time and that 2°t Permit, we therefore recommend that 
terms must be dictated by competitive a special fund be raised by a graduated 
conditions, F z y ve ~ assessment upon all the active members 
‘ . satis P ie id ‘ ’ Add ™ ; of the association. The details of this 
Report O Committee on resident s ress Salesmen and Selling Methods assessment = well as the execution of — 
plan are to be left to the incoming Boarc 

No one can have heard or read the prohibition law. Honestly enforced, this Once more the association is to be con- Of Control and the Committee on Uniform 
president’s admirable address without law would not only advance the sobriety gratulated on the selection of the chair- Accounting with power to act. 
recognizing his high ideals and respond- and happiness of our people but would man of this committee. President Groover:—You have heard 
ing to his appeal for statesmanship in promote our prosperity. a The keen competition of the present the reading of the reports of the Board 
business, 7 soa — The constitution prohibits the sale of day makes it imperative that we know Of Control. 

The picture of trade conditions is we intoxicants for beverage use. Congress What returns each salesman is giving L. Schift:—1 move adoption. (The mo- 
drawn, sowing the light of returning has placed the responsibility of selling his house, and this is only possible where tion was seconded and carried.) 
prosperity obscured by the folly of the them for medicinal use upon the drug- @ proper analysis of sales is made. AS 
coal and transportation strikes, and we gists. If the drug trade unanimously no one method would be appropriate for Fire Insurance 
must all agree that there is need of asked Congress to take the sale of all sections, we recommend twat «each Pax ; 
some such measure as the Kansas Court jiquor out of its hands, there is no doubt member use the segregation best adapted The excellent report of the chairman 
of Industrial Relations. whether the favor would be granted. to his territory. snows the results of the efforts of the 

vg rhile we are co ted by a serious " sialic . sete association in past years to prevent as 
Price Maintenance pero bg te ae ; haview a See ee be carefully far ag possible joss by fire in the whole- 

, ‘oye ; ial mdati licenses as Wholesale druggists are giv- oa ai ee sale drug business. It is urged that mem- 
_ We fully approve the recommendation ine away drugs at cost in order te “sell President Groover:—You have heard bers continue to exercise “vigilance and 
in favor of the Stevens-Kelly bill, ay liquor F ; the reading of these reports. What is to co-operate with the National Fire Pro- 
$ ont » ¢ : inte a rices € = ‘ 6 - , 29S ° : , . 
izing thé aeaisiee eee a douse que tn m To restrict the sale to genuine whole- Y0Ur pleasure? tection sociation and the National 
a as ae tinie’ pemeat co” aooute the sale druggists, a rule has been made that George R. Merrell:—I move that they Board of Fire Underwriters so that our 
ae m. Sat tl e measure : not more than 10 per cent. of the sales be adopted. — (The motion was seconded Unusual and enviable record of small 
eens ee See SenreeOn et may be of liquor. But this has stimu- and Carried.) losses may continue. 

lated the liquor wholesaler to swell his * The information embodied in the re- 

Ww Standard Catalogues nine drug sales by a ge to — an Trade Marks port is a valuable addition to our records 

€ approve the suggestion thé anu; extent that the life of the drug business n : and should be carefully studied by all 
facturers be asked to adopt a standard js menaced. ; . The report of the Committee on Trade our members : ° . o 
sheet for their catalogues and price lists This peril can be averted by mvoking Marks is comprehensive, and indicates a ’ 
so that our salesmen may conveniently {he discretionary power vested in the thorough understanding of the question. Transportation 
carry them and insert price changes. Commissioner of Internal Revenue to re- A careful reading of this report will be ia : 

. Fuse renew pe its on the grouna tnat Of Much interest and value to those of The thanks of the association are again 
fuse to renew permits g 1 , 
Merchant Marine a systematic policy of selling standard i I ae — eee eee trade- due the een Se this eee oa 

- ; rn 36 occas associa. merchandise at cost (as shown by ad- narkea goods, No doubt, occasions may his very comprehensive anc complete 
_ Your committe¢ belie ves yee ia vertisements, circulars, etc.) is using the &fise when our members may direct the report. 
tion should maintain an aa wholesale drug business as a cioak to attention of small manufacturers of pro- It should be carefully read by all 
favoring the ee et on de sell liquor prietary medicines to the helpful advice members. 
meronant marine. a a aa ‘ To assist our trade in securing such Contained in the report. 
owned by an American citizen is not : \ O R f Be 

siderec ‘ic ‘rritory and tt protection, we recommend the appoint- : . n eport o cretary 
considered American territory and the f a special committee on prohibi Metric Weights and Measures 
status is the same if it is owned by the — ° jo ets — . , —. : : The report presented by our secretary 
government. The fact that a warship is a la "<a vreat couiebaxiae to the Your committee has read with a good is of unusual interest to all the members 
considered American territory has con- Snour at ffi & os assistance to the deal of interest the report of the Special of the association. It gives in a most 
fused the issue. When questions arise Sead th = pone ia iota ts tter Committee on Metric Weights and Meas- comprehensive way the workings of the 
that menace our merchant marine, we Shaadi . t of the law ‘ oor ures. This subject has been most ably office of the association for the past year, 
should gird ourselves in its defense rather ee ane aie de eiedone conédludea with treated in the paper by Dr, Adolph W, and proves aonclusively that our interests 
than withdraw from the fray. as ietiaten ‘- “ real ton “lintecin oourade Miller, chairman. There is no question are being well taken care of by our able 

2 o.° f: soca ae “spirit of co-operation that our dealing with foreign nations secretary. There are several items in 
Prohibition Law which should smapite and hearten us to would be simplified by the adoption of the this report that call for special recogni- 
: : Al § ins ‘ . . metric system by the United States and tion 
an © entre ‘y et : ” ol the an “<4 a eet Oe ee ae and England, We, as wholesale druggists, Our secretary served as one of the mem- 
in his plea for the enforceme °o ards : Ss igh é . find that much time is lost by having tu bers of the committee of five to draft a 
) & 

. » , . : translate our purchases and sales from uniform state narcotic control law, the 

‘hairms ine :—G leme ’ ave hez his report. s there any dis- : . ce. noe , : ; ; ; a? 
ee Kline :—Gentlemen, you have heard this repo Is there any the avoirdupois to the metric system and full text of which will be found in the 
ia sgoiie .“ ‘ 2 as has been mentioned in the report many report of the Committee on Legislation. 

> > 7 acta 1 3 2 0 a is x vote. , . € ’ 

ina nal S anes es pientiee e. ; rising vote mistakes are made. These mistakes could So that our secretary may be properly 

[awe SUMO Was toe ; ' a eae be avoided by a universal standard such guided at the next conference of this 

Chairman Kline:—The report is adopted, gentlemen. There is a recommenda- . : , U " . : Y 
2 2 Bla bE iThe p , , : F ; ; as is provided by using the metric system. committee, the Board of Control wishes 
tion in this report that a committee be appointed. I suppose the adoption of the Objections have been made that the to convey to him that they and the asso- 
aa ” -arriag . rap me ati j it. " > ‘ i - s se, ar be § é > é g » C ; 7 5 é t ani ass 
repor’s aereres, ee ree, wie i The committee, I suppose will . farmers would not be able to use the ciation are in favor of a uniform state 
mags) oo ‘enema Seausnd d the chair.) metric system, but it is a well-known narcotic law, and he is asked to work 

reside 7 e 2s > > é . ae * Bega ‘ S ae 4 > ‘ * * * a 

Secretary Waterbury:—We have a telegram from A. D. Parker, of New fact that the weights of a bushel vary along the lines that will in time bring 
cee. : 8 . . ’ with different commodities, thereby caus- about “ enactment of such a bill on the 
; While conditions beyond my control have made it mandatory that I remain here, T otvintea * discrepancies, which could be ree lo of all the various States 
want you to know my heart is with you, and I beg that you will convey to the members OPviated by using the metric system. We on ‘le ing he Nz 

of the association the expression of my best wishes for a wonderfully harmonious and hope the time is not far distant when this . The details of the meeting of the Na- 
successful meeting. : one standard will rule the world. tional Drug Trade Conference, given to 

President GrooVer:—This completes our morning session. Is it your wish that aie us in this report, are most interesting. 

we should continue right on through until we finish? Local Associations We call special attention to. the resolu- 

Ss. D. Andrews:—I so move, Mr. Chairman, — : f ete Mee hil tions — presented by Mr. Crounse, the 

President Groover:—If there are no objections, we will proceed. The Board The report o this committee, whil€ Washington representative, at the meet- 

of Control is ready to report. Will you act upon the various items they have to brief, conveys the very important thought jing of the conference held at Washington 
present separately or in group? that a more general discussion of the prob- jast December, urging recognition of 

The suggestion was made that they be acted upon in groups of four. lems confronting territories should be en- jegitimate needs of alcohol, and protest- 

President Groover:—lIf there is no objection, that will be done. gaged in by members doing business there. jng against any mandatory legislation re- 

W. E. Greiner presented the findings of the board as follows :— We agree with them that in localities quiring the pre-medication of alcohol em- 

ie ! I where no organization exists steps should ployed for industrial and non-beverage 
f B | f l be taken to get together at once for their purposes. These resolutions were unani- 

Report O Oard O Contro mutual benefit. mously adopted by the conference. ; 
. . ‘ } ’ : The Bulletins sent out from the office 
On Anti-Vivisection. Bill cepiovinent EhOUle etn, on ‘account of much Proprietary Goods of the secretary during the past year 
. - Membership OF Non-Membersn'p , : : : were replete with valuable information 

1 Pn . ‘tea as } ; : ‘ . I any c a S asso- t i ‘ 

The Board of Control reports as fol- In the maintenance of these principles tell ee 7 oe oS eae: without which it would have been almost 
lows:—This association heartily endorses neither employer nor employe should, by eco- Clatlo as r alec Up andlé impossible for any wholesale druggist to 
the action of the Colorado State Medical nomic pressure, boycott o1 concert or other- Such complex problems or asked to adjust jaye kept up with the trend of the time 
Society in opposing the anti-vivisection wise force the other either to hire or refuse to on ae tare so serious as existed at om to legislation and regulatory matters 
. Ta . = tn) hi disc re or efuse tc s re y > i 3 i 8 é i 2 . = Co eae naan = = vn . 
bill which has been initiated in Colorado. (re. © ee ae a eee een ON ee ne ee eee pertaining to the drug trade. They are, 

3. W. Morrison:—I move that it be ee 3 refuse to oats or retain cian for Yet, in the face of all this, they began jndeed, a dependable source of reference 
adopted (The motion was seconded and such reason. . will — ' Cheerfully to overcome what appeared to We are glad to learn the office of tne 
carried ) — : . some almost insurmountable difficulties. association is so well equipped in its new 
arri . : Nothing ‘should be 4 me by € ener he em- The Board of Control feel that too much quarters, and those in charge can now 

Open Shop Definition Meh e of the a unplove to limit in any way ti° praise and commendation cannot be ex- handle with accuracy and dispatch all 
I : See aes reed eri tls AB cy _ eae mers tended them for their untiring and intelli- matters pertaining to the association. 

The Board of Control endorses the The adoption of the open shop as defined by 8@nt work which have already exerted We urge members of the association to 
definit on of ; “open shop on under- the foregoing principles should, in our opinion, such an influence on our members. carefully read this report. 
stood by the merican flan pen Shop redound to the immediate and great benefit of We are convinced that their efforts will ‘ 
Association, as submitted to the National the American, would assure the emt of be crowned with full success, and that in On Report of National Councillor 
Wholesa Druggists’ Association October SERCH RDS SORE ENS 02. SU0r SOC five ne future it will be said of them as of the The report of our national councillor 
t, 19 = employes conditio ~ fair wages and proper fonnders of this association, that they ne repo ; : oie a lv 
on 1 : wor condit : s most comprehensive, giving not only a 

rhe ypen shop’’ as unde d by the Ameri- rl z ‘ ¢ builded better than they knew. a ¢ ; ‘ s of t) Chamber of 
can Plan Op Shop As itior efined . : . ; ai ; summalr of activ es of the 1amber ot 
aera : ns , du n of wag h th ng The report covers many important ques- Commerce of the United States for a 
: : . : ; , f en ort f tt tions and should be read and studied by year’s period, but also his own deductions 

T re o the ¢ r ral pu ob n of of m ment It ease , the association at lars We heartily ac- n regard to the value of same, } 

re political matters, tl hts ‘ 7 as full sahantion a nt a ,, cept it in its entirety, : We wish to express our appreciation 

class  facti n or party cann r be perm tte i to hours i acai ons of 1 alth President Groover :— You have heard of the work done by our councillor and 

interfere with the greater public nterest. a he F the reading of these reports. What is to suggest to the president his re- 
: n fact s we : we Charles Gibson I move that it be Your pleasure? appointment for the ensuing year. 

the Egg entitled to f low thels adopted (The motion was seconded and L, Schiff:—I move they be adopted. President Groover:—You have heard 

or business for which their qualificat carried. ) (The motion was seconded and carried.) the reading of these reports. What is 

incline them, no man hould r i or . . ~ your pleasure? 

have abridged or interfered with his right to Drug Markets Paints, Oils and Glass L. Schiff:—I move they be adopted 

secure and ret € lo c any trade or rryy > . — “uae “ ° 99 . The ti ras secc > ¢ sarrie 

pt fried was ipso nae tie a alintine ry - He The report of the Committee on Drug [he “Save the Surface’ campaign ana (The motion was se mded and carried.) 

affiliation with any bor organ Z tior O1 any M irkets nd cates that a general st sady- publicity given the use of paint and var- I egislation 

other society or association. Furthermore, the (28 Of conditions has been in progress for nish as a real conservation of property, a 

right. of no employer to hire or dismiss em he past year, and that an era of com- have resulted in a better understanding on The report of this committee gives a 

ployes should in anywise, directly or indi- Parative stability has apparently arrived. the part of the public at large of the value complete and interesting history of de- 

rectly, be interfered with In like manner no Whether the disturbed conditions now ex- of keeping buildings of all kinds in proper velopments of legislative activity relat- 

discrimination for or against any man in isting in the Near East will change this condition. We heartily concur in the re- ing to the wholesale drug trade and is of 

wages, working conditions or continuity of condition remains to be seen. Much as port of this committee. vital importance and walue to the asso- 
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ciation. Our 
that their 
guided and 
tive committee 
representative, 
ence and keen 
exerted in our 
to express to 
association. 
At this time 
the government 
Support in the 


assured 
being wisely 
our legisla- 
our Washington 
vigilance, persist- 
diplomacy is constantly 
behalf. The board desires 
him the appreciation of tie 


members may rest 
interests are 
safeguarded 
and by 
whose 


by 


we renew our pledge to 
that we will continue our 
enforcement of all laws 
on the statute books and stand ready to 
assist and advise in the revision of such 
as are not practicable. 


Merchant Marine 


The Board of Control 
press its appreciation for 
and the excellent report 
chairman of the Special 
Merchant Marine, and realizes the value 
and importance of a privately owned 
merchant marine fleet that should receive 
the necessary aid from the government 
for its maintenance, 

The board now, 
the discontinuance 
Suggests that the influence of the asso- 
ciation and sentiments of the members at 
every opportunity be expressed by our 
representative to the National Chamber 
of Commerce and by our legislative coun- 
sel in Washington. Records of their ac- 
tivity on this matter may be embodied 
in their annual reports to the association. 

President Groover:—You have heard 
the reading of these reports. What is 
your pleasure? 

F. E. Bogart :—I rise 
chance, you are voting two ways on the 
merchant marine. It raises a question 
as to whether we are acting wisely or not. 

W. E. Greimer:—You can adopt the 
other reports and then adopt this sepa- 
rately. 

President Groover: 
the chairman that 
reports down to the 
in favor say “aye.” 
carried.) 

President Groover :—Now 
the merchant marine. 

F. E. Bogart :—At the present 
question is up of the ship subsidy. 


desires to 
the work 
rendered by the 
Committee on 


ex- 
done 


recommends 
and 


however, 
of this committee 


to inquire if, by 


It is suggested by 
we adopt the other 
merchant marine, All 
(The motion was 
we will take 
up 
time the 
While 


is the 


President Groover :—Next 
Next Meeting 
C. S. Martin 


of 


read the report as follow 


Report of Committee on 


report 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG 


lot to us assembled 


it may not mean a 
here, is it possible that the influence 
which goes out from a body of this sort 
may be very helpful to the men who are 
trying to do things. 

If we are divided in our 
the present administration 
voice our sentiments, but if 
in the encouragement of the marine and 
the subsidy bill, would we do well to 
drop it and pronounce ourselves as not 
further interested in it? Let’s think of 
it from that point of view, rather than 
just our own, 

W. E. Greiner:—The resolution 
crosses the president’s address. 
W. E. Greiner reread the 
graph of report of Committee 

chant Marine. 

H. H. Robinson :—In 
port on merchant marine, 
same suggestion that the 
discontinued but the work | 
or placed in the hands of l l 
councillor. It was not with the idea of 
weakening our work or our stand on 
merchant marine. We felt, rather, that 
it would strengthen it, by using our ef- 
forts and working through the Chamber 
of Commerce representative. I am of 
the opinion that if we allow the resolu- 
tion to stand as read, instead of being 
less influential along these lines it will 
be helpful. 

F. E. Bogart:—Do you think, 
case, if went on record as 
dropped having no further interest 
in the matter as that resolution seems 
to indicate, it would be misinterpreted 
and might have an influence we would not 
want it to have? 

B. B. Gilmer :—Just eliminate that last 
paragraph. That would take care of it. 

W. E. Greiner :—Here 


is the way 
would read :— 

The Board of Control 
appreciation for the work 
lent report rendered by 
Special Committee on 
ré s the value and 
vately owned merchant 
receive the necessary aid 
for maintenance 
B. Gilmer:—I move 
motion was seconded 


allegiance to 
we should 
we do believe 


really 


last 
of 


para- 
Mer- 
making our re- 
we made the 
committee be 
be transferred 
the nacional 


in that 
we having 
and 


it 
desires to express its 
done and the excel- 
the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine, and 
importance of a _ pri- 
marine fleet that shoul 
from the government 


its 
B. 
(The 


its 
and 


adoption. 
carried. ) 


of the Committee on Time and Place 


Time and Place of Next 


Meeting 


to that 
invitations from 
N. C.; 
a«} Gm 


, 


Your committee desires report 


we have received cordial 
the following cities :—Asheville, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Buffalo, N. 
cago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Estes Park, 
Colo.; Excelsior Springs, Mo.; French 
Lick, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lakewood, 
N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Maplewood, 
N. H.: Milwaukee, Wis.; North Asbury 
Park, N. J.; Ottawa Beach, Mich.; Pitts- 
burgh, P. Providence, R. I.; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Washington, D. C., and West 
Baden, Ind. 


President Groover :—All in favor of the 


(The motion was carried. ) 
President Groover :—Next is 
Cc. S. Littell the report 


the Com 


as 


read 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
our next convention should be held in 
some large city, readily accessible, and 
preferably in the Middle West. After 
careful consideration we therefore recom- 
mend the acceptance of the invitation of 
the Mayor, Chamber of Commerce, Hotel 
Association, and the Wholesale Drug- 
gists and member manufacturers of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, to hold our next 
meeting in that city. We further recom- 
mend that the time for the 
between September 24 and 
1923, subject to amendment by 
committee and Board of Control. 


meeting be 
October 8, 
the local 


a0, 


adoption of the report as read say “aye.” 


mittee on Thanks. Mr. Littell. 


follows :— 


Report of Committee on Thanks 


management for their 


The committee thank Mr. 
Roblin H. Davis, chairman, and the other 
members of the Committee on Arrange- 
for the very complete and inter- 
esting program of entertainment fur- 
nished the members and their ladies. He 


also wish to thanks to the 
Broadmoor Golf Club for the privileges 
of the golf course, where many of our 
members spent a great part of their time, 


desire to 


ments 


express our 


What is 
Gibson :—I it 
carried by a 
While 
unfinished 


President Groover :— your ple 


Charles move be adopte 


(The motion 
President 


rising 
w 


busines 


was 


Groover :— we are 


Committee is there 
= e 
Dr. 


any 
ready. 


ed 


Committee is 


Schieffelin 


Resolutions 


William Jay 


present 


the hotel 
services and hospitality. 
Cc. Robinson and his assistants 
for their usual able attention to their 
duties of registration and courtesies ex- 
tended to our members. 

We also wish to express our thanks to 
the Chicago Drug and Chemical Associa- 
tion and the Retail Druggists’ Association 
of Greater Kansas City for the hospital- 
ity extended to our members while en 
route. 
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specting the advisability and necessity of 
proposed regulations of importance to the 
alcohol-using trades, 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association earnestly protests 
against the enactment of the so-called 
“Ernst-Wood” bill removing the Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner from the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Resolved, That the National Whole- 
Druggists’ Association earnestly 
urges the Commissioner Internal kev- 
enue to amend the isting office rules of 
the permit division the following par- 
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Installation of Officers 


Mr. President and 
great day in the 
Wholesale Drug- 

It for felici- 

congratulation to our 

on the great wis- 
in their nomina- 


Moxley: 


This 


G. Barret 
is a 


National 


Gentlemen :- 
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gists’ Association. is a day 
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Nominating 
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Great 
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mon sense 
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Committee 
shown 


our association, 
combined, does the present 
great vision, consideration for 
of others, good judgment, com- 
and high ideals, 

We, who have served with and know 
Frank Bogart, hold not only the admira- 
tion for him that you all do, but we love 
him dearly as you will come to do when 
you know him better. I present to you 
our much beloved Frank E. Bogart, of 
Detroit. (Applause, ) 

President Groover:—Frank E. Bogart, 
president-elect, I take pleasure in turning 
over to you this gavel. It pleases me very 
much to extend to you the hearty greet- 
ings of an “ex” to the new president. 
(Applause. ) 

President-elect Bogart took the chair. 

President Bogart:—I am sure, gentle- 
men, that you will be in position to sym- 
pathize with me when I say that I quit 
playing with wood three years ago. 

Each hour as it goes by seems more and 
more to overwhelm me with the thought 
of what I have permitted myself to get 
into. I hope the whole matter has been 
your own free choice at any rate. I 
would be willing to file my expense ac- 
count now for this election. 

It is an honor and it must be an honor 
when any man realizes he has been chosen 
to stand in the line of succession to the 
men who have gone before, As one thinks 
of it he feels depressed almost with the 
thought that the heritage handed down 
would be very difficult to live up to. 

Since I have been at this meeting, I 
have heard one of two words that I have 
somewhat deplored. I think I have heard 
for the first time, men speak of others as 
radicals and others speak of men as stand- 
patters, indicating a possible division in 
our ranks, I had hoped this would never 
occur. I am somewhat interested to no- 
tice that I have been accepted as a radi- 
cal and a stand-patter. I would always 
like to have an open mind and be willing 
to discuss anything that comes along. I 
have never stood in fear of new thought. 

I hope that a year from today neither 
side will have utterly or wholly kicked me 
out. One thing is sure. We must ride 
the goat steadily for the next couple of 
years, for we are approaching the fiftieth 
birthday. 

I hope at that time we shall be as 
strong, vigorous, virile and young and do- 
ing things as we can do if those of you 
who have selected me for the year will 
keep your places with me and do all you 
can to help me. I think there is scarcely 
a man in this room who has not told me 
he would do anything in the world for me 
and if you will do that we will make some 
sort of a record for the year ahead. Thank 
you heartily. I thank you more than I 

ss for bestowing this honor upon 
me in this manner, (Applause.) 

The secretary tells me it is our duty 
now to receive the newly elected officers, 
one by one, and I will ask W. F. Reinig 
to conduct Roblin Davis to the platform. 
Roblin Davis, first vice-president. 

Mr. Davis, I welcome you as 
adjutor. 

Roblin Davis :—Mr. 


led 


as 


men have 


my co- 
President and Gen- 
tlemen:—I am not unmindful or unap- 
preciative of the honor which you have 
done me. I wish publicly to pledge to our 
president that support which all of you 
have pledged to him privately. I hope he 
will give me work to do, and I shall try 
to do it. (Applause.) 

President Bogart :—Please escort to the 
front the second vice-president, Mr. Stew- 
art. 

A. B, Stewart :—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen of the Convention :—I think one of 
the sweetest traits of character of the 
American citizen is his respect for age— 
and so I thank you. 

I have not attended the conventions as 
frequently as I should have during the 
past twenty years. The thing that im- 
pressed me most when I came here this 
time was the absence of a great many of 
my old and warm friends—Mr. Frank 
Faxon, one of the best characters that 
God ever gave breath to, and Billy Wald- 
ing, John Carnick, Henry Michaels and 
William Redington—Oh! I could go on 
naming for a long time, splendid men and 
a splendid example of the young men who 
carry on this great work. 

In coming this time, I brought with me 
the worthy husband of my only child. It 
was my intention to drop out of the work 
and get him initiated. I told him that he 
would learn more by touching elbows with 
the big men of this institution in one 
meeting than he would in several years of 
daily grind in the business itself. I hope 
that he will find it so. But since coming 
here, I have got my heart into the work 
again, and at the next meeting I am not 
going to let him go alone; I will be with 
him. (Applause. ) 

President Bogart:—Will Mr. Andrews 
please escort Mr. Churchill to the front? 

F, Junkermann :— Unfortunately, Mr. 
Churchill was obliged to take an eleven 
o’clock train and return to his home, but 
he desired me to express to you his deep 
regret that he could not be here at this 
momentous time. He fully appreciates the 
honor that you have conferred upon him, 
and he asked me to say that he would do 
everything he could to help the work 
along 

President Bogart :—Charles Gibson 
please escort Mr. Cowan to the front. 
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Charles Gibson I want to thank you 
for this great pleasure of introducing and 
presenting to you our fourth vice- 
president, Mr. Cowan, one of the junior 
members of this association 

I want you to see what a very hand- 
some young man he is. I want you to 
know that he has had a splendid prepara- 
tion for his life work; he has had a fine 
education. I want you to know that he 
is one of the best fellows you ever will 
have the pleasure of meeting. I want you 
to know that he is a fine competitor, a 
fine neighbor, and a fine gentleman. (Ap- 
plause. ) We are very fortunate to have 
him with us and have him consent to act 
as one of our officers. (Applause.) 

H. D. Cowan:—Gentlemen, there 
very much left for me to say, I can 
that; but I do appreciate very, 
sincerely this honor that has been con- 
ferred upon me, being, as Mr. Gibson has 
expressed it, one of the younger members. 
I want to tell Mr. Bogart that for what- 
ever I can do up in my part of the coun- 
try, don’t hesitate to call upon me at any 
time. (Applause.) 

President Bogart:—Will Mr. Martin 
please escort Mr. DeMoss to the platform? 

Cc. 8. Martin:—I haven’t had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. DeMoss since his election to 
this office. I am not going to make a 
speech for him, but I want to introduce 
him in a way by saying that he is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Peter-Neat-Richardson 
Co., and I believe will make a worthy 
successor to our dear friend, Mr. Peter, of 
that firm. I know it will be a great source 
of gratification and satisfaction to Mr. 
Peter to know that you have honored his 
junior partner. (Applause.) 

President Bogart:—That completes the 
list of vice-presidents. Will Mr. Greiner 
please escort Mr. Gilmer, of the Board of 
Control, to the front? 

W. E. Greiner:—Mr. President 
Members of the Association: I 
pleasure in introducing to you B. B. 
mer, of Houston, Texas, a member 
the Board of Control. His work in 
association eminently fits him 
qualifies him a member that 
(Applause.) 

B. B. Gilmer:—Mr. President 
Gentlemen:—I am deeply sensible and 
grateful for the measure of confidence 
that your selection of me to a place on the 
Board of Controi Indicates. You, how- 
ever, I am certain are rather more in- 
terested in the character of accounting 
that I will make a year hence than any 
commitments or promises that I might 
offer this morning. I will at least say, 
though, that I pledge myself to the shap- 
ing of my efforts so that you may find it, 
[I hope, very acceptable. 

It is an especial pleasure and an unusual 
privilege to serve under the leadership of 
so admirable and so well poised an execu- 
tive as our president. (Applause.) 

President Bogart:-- Will Mr. 
please escort Mr. Van Gorder 
front? 

H. DD. Faxon:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association:—It gives me great 
pleasure to present to you as a new mem- 
ber of the Board of Control, Mr. Van 
Gorder who is better known than his in- 
troducer, 

A. H. Van Gorder:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen:—I suppose it in order for 
me to thank you for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of doing some real work—I believe 
that what the Board of Control stands 
for. I have a sort of an intimation that 
some of us junior members may have an 
opportunity of getting under the load, so 
I suppose we will have to do the best we 
can. Perhaps it will be easier to go right 
through than trying to get out from 
under. 

I have not been present at all of the 
session this morning, but if it so hap- 
pened that you have decided to come to 
Cleveland next year, I want to give you 
my personal invitation and to tell you, for 
the Cleveland members, that they will be 
very glad indeed not only to see those 
members who are here present, but every 
one on our list. 

Of course, there will be golf. I can say 
that out of the fifty or a hundred different 
courses we have there, we will try to give 
you an opportunity to pick just the one 
you like. (Applause.) 

President Bogart:—Will Mr. Morrisson 
please introduce to us Mr. Kline. 

J. W. Morrisson:—Mr. President, 
the honor of introducing Mr. Kline. 

C. Mahlon Kline:—Gentlemen, when you 
honored me last year by electing me first 
vice-president, I took it for granted that 
you all understood that I was incapable of 
any effort. yw, this year you 
have deliberately reversed yourselves and 
given me a real job As a matter of 
fact, I appreciate it. I think the folks 
at home are going to chink a great deal 
more of me than as a Tirst vice-president. 
I will endeavor to do such work as runs 
into me and that I can’t possibly avoid, 
and I sincerely trust that Walter Smith 
was in earnest this morning when he 
volunteered to help me all that he could. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much in- 
deed. (Applause.) 

President Bogart:—I 
Mr. Michaels has been chosen to the 
chairmanship of the Board of Control. 
Will Mr. Schiff please introduce Mr. 
Michaels to us? 

L. Schiff:—A Pacific 
gentlemen! 

Cc. F. Michaels I 
great appreciation for the 
posed in me by my igues, and I 
vou that I wil my duty to 
my ability. (Applause.) 
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Entertainment Features 


Although it had to stand comparison 
With most enjoyable entertainment given 
the members of the association when they 
Stopped over at several cities during their 
Journey to the meeting place, the enter- 
tainment provided at Colorado Springs 
was universally voted “Top Hole.” The 
Committee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainment had prepared well, and it func- 
tioned during the meeting in a manner 
Wich fully deserved that appreciation. 

The hosts for the convention were: 
Alexander Drug Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Brown Drug Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak.; E. E. Bruce & Co., Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Davis Brothers Drug Co., Denver, Colo. ; 
Bs xon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas 
City; Fox-Vliet Drug Co., Wichita, Kan. ; 
Harle-Haas Co., Council Bluffs Iowa ; 
Hefley Drug Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
Hornick, More. & Porterfield, Sioux City, 
Iowa; W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colo. ; 
Lincoln Drug Co., Lincoln, Nebr. ; McPike 
Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Porter-Crew 
Drug Co., Muskogee, Okla.; C. E. Potts 
Drug Co., Wichita, Kan.; Pueblo Whole- 
Sale Drug Co., Pueblo, Colo.; Richardson 
Drug Co., Omaha, Nebr.; C. D. Smith 
Drug Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; Cc. D. 
Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Van 
Atta Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

A brief of the various events 
arranged for the entertainment of the 
members and their ladies is given in the 
introduction to the report of the meeting, 
which begins on page 3. 


account 


The Banquet 


As usual the feature of the entertain- 
ment program was the annual banquet. 
This was given (hursday evening at the 
Broadmoor Hotel 
_ Roblin H, Davis was toastmaster. Re- 
tiring President Groover and President- 
elect Bogart told respectively of the 
work of the association year just closed 
and that just beginning. Hon. Oliver H. 
Shoup, Governor of Colorado, and Hon. 
Charles S. Thomas were the otier 
speakers. 

The following menu 
Crab Meat Cocktail 

Consomme Mills 
Filet of Sole Bonne 
Broiled Chicken, 

Potato Broadmoor 
String Beans, Fines Herbe 

Kuruky Salad 

Bisquit Glace Nesselrode 

Tours de Toiree 
Cafe Cc 

Manitou Water 

At the conclusion of the dining, Toast- 
master Davis spoke as follows :— 


was served :— 
Celery and Olives 
Fleurs 
Femme 
Cressoniere 


Cigars t igarettes 


Toastmaster’s Greetings 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—Members and 
Guests of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists‘ Association:—-The task of a toast- 
master is no easy one. He is expected to 
be bright and sparkling, witty, serious and 
solemn. If any one of the guests makes 
a bad speech, he is blamed for it. If one 
of the speakers makes a good speech the 
toastmaster gets no credit whatsoever. 
Some toastmasters are expected to make 
the speeches of the speakers. That, I as- 
sure you, is the most difficult task of all. 
I have one duty which is not so hard. I 
can do it because it has been a mechani- 
cal thing, governed by a score. I refer 
to awarding the golf trophy. The gentle- 
man who won it made a score of seventy, 
with a handicap of thirty, and a hundred 
in and out. 

I hope that it is very plain and clear 
to you what I mean by that. Tom Apple- 
ton won this cup, and I make that an- 
nouncement. (Applause,) 

I think Mr. Appleton is out practicing 
for next year, and some of the poor play- 
ers will have a chance to see whether 
they can do better than they did this year. 

The forty-eighth annual convention is 
now about to close in an official way. I 
am told that it has been one of the best 
golf tournaments that the wholesale drug- 
gists ever pulled off. (Applause. ) 

You have been here now in this 
ful place for four or five or six 
You have seen what measure of 
this is, I was thinking today :—The 
forty-eighth annual meeting—years some 
of which are filled with tranquillity, some 
of them filled with storm. You have seen 
nice weather here, until this afternoon 
when you saw the clouds roll up over the 
mountain peaks, dark and threatening, 
and some of you were fearful that the sun 
would never shine again. I assure you 
that the sun will be shining tomorrow 
morrning, and I assure you that at each 
succeeding meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, nO matter how 
dark the clouds may lower, the sun will 
shine again soon. (Applause.) 

A man who has work to do and who 
does it well must feel a gratifying pleas- 
ure in his heart that is sufficient unto 
itself. It is proper, however, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we should say to every 
man who does things well, that he has 
done them well, I need say no more to 
you in introducing our friend, Frank 
Groover, other than that he has done the 
things he had to do, and done them well. 
( Applause. ) 


Mr. Groover’s Remarks 


I have 
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country 


often wondered 
allowed ‘to speak 
wards I know that I 
joyed my dinner very 
heen allowed to talk 
wards 


I had intended thanking the members, 
officers, chairmen of the different commit 
tees, for their splendid co-operation at one 
of our sessions, but, unfortunately, I could 
not get enough of them together off of 
those inviting golf links to make this 
speech to them, so I reserved it for to 
night. 

I want to thank each 
ber for his faithful 
the chairmen especially 
thank for their splendid 
officers and our secretary in 
who has kept me faithfully posted 
what was going on, especially do I 
to thank them, and I also want to 
our representative in Washington 
splendid work. (Applause. ) 
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know that you have not always agreed 
with me I know that you have not done 
so in this convention. Had you always 
agreed with me, I should have been an 
angel, and I do not want to be an angel 
for a number of ye: 

Now, I am not expected to 
long, and I am not going to. I have fin- 
ished my year’s work. My swan song is 
being sung, and the records are all made. 
If I have left undone those things which 
I should have done and done those things 
which I should not have done, they are a 
matter of record and I cannot change 
them, but I want to say to you, men of 
the association, I want to plead with you 
now, for your earnest co-operation with 
Frank Bogart in his administration for 
next year. 

I want you to give to him the very best 
that is in you. I plead for him because I 
know and realize what he will have to go 
through, and in closing be sure that you 
meet with him next year, prepared to do 
your work at that time, and prepared to 
work more and play less. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

Toastmaster Davis:—I hardly know 
what to say to you in introducing the next 
speaker, I feel that I am not competent 
to do it. I am but new in the work of 
this association. I am limited in experi- 
ence. I have had little, if any, responsi- 
bility, and you call upon me to introduce 
a man who has had years and years with 
your association, who has done hard and 
faithful work and who is ripe in experi- 
ence. I need not say to President Bogart 
again what has been said to him so often, 
and that is that he has the full and hearty 
co-operation of every member of the asso- 
ciation, I leave that to you to demon- 
strate as I introduce him, President Bo- 
gart. (Applause. ) 

The audience rose and applauded. 


Mr. Bogart’s Remarks 


President 


talk to you 


Bogart:— Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—I hardly know 
whether I am going to make it or not. I 
have a feeling that the Nominating Com- 
mittee should always first have a rehear- 
sal and find out whether or not their 
candidate can make a speech before they 
set him up in the job. 

How many times I have sat out in front 
and rather envied the gentlemen who did 
these things so well. I have rather envied 
the facile tongue of the toastmaster, and 
the subtle wit, and I have said to myself, 
how many times, ‘‘wouldn’t it be bully to 
be a toastmaster, if you could?’ 3ut 
then sometimes I have thought about that 
man who was mentioned in the Book of 
Job. He talked much that his friends 
finally said he was full of the East wind. 

You noticed me sitting here this eve- 
ning between these two expansive sons 
of Colorado. What splendid fellows they 
are, Governor Shoup on one siae, and 
Roblin Davis on the other. fiuw they 
love this wonderful commonwealth cf 
theirs, these great mountains and hbiils 
and thriving cities, and tiow they like to 
talk about it, and how proud they are of 
it, and I always love to meet with men 
like that, but it makes me a bit smali 
myself when I sense how meager cur 
conversation is about (the ordinary vities 
which we have over there in the central 
West, where there are so many, all claim- 
ing to be superior, but none of us realy 
amount to much, 
illustrate about the way the 
versation runs, if i am walking 
the street in New York as I am some- 
times, and I meet a frienl and he says, 
“Hello, Frank, how are things going in 
Detroit?” 

“Oh well, Henry is turning 
hundred thirty-five thousand a 
“Is that so?” 
And the pupils 
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have troubles? I suspect we 
will, but troubles are made to be over- 
come, and we grow stronger. We will 
have problems, but problems have a way 
of fading away, and settling themselves. 
Would we dare to falters or murmur or 
talk of failure when we think of the men 
that have gone before and have stood in 
this place? The splendid men whom Mr. 
Stewart named this morning, when we 
think of them should we feel that every- 
thing is gone, the heritage they left us-— 
will we scatter it? 

I am going to repeat to you a story. 
We are prone to Say, very prone to say, 
that there were giants in those days, and 
we wag our heads as though there were 
no giants now. Over the years I have re- 
peated to myself a story that I Jearned 
when I was a young man, that I have 
grown to almost love, and I am going to 
tell it to you. Some of vou wil! remember 
it. 

There 
ing an 
before 
of marble 
hands of 

He was 


was a young Italian boy visit- 
art gallery. ‘le was standing 
a beautiful piece of marble, a piece 
that had been fashioned by the 
Donatello. 
worshipping tne marble. Ife 
walked about it, and finally in reverence 
he reached his hand out and touched it, 
and the tears stole down his cheek, but he 
lifted his head and said, ‘‘Now, inarch.” 
That young man was Michael Angelo. 
Shall we think of the past, the brave 
souls, the courageous men, the nen of 
vision who builded better than they Knew, 
and shall be doleful or shall we say, 
“Now, march.’ 
Shall we not 
tion? 
Now 


consider that an inspira- 
tr'fiing 
us over 
worrving the 
we have 
we not 


when we think 
things that are worrying 
against the things that are 
world tonight, should we feel that 
anything to worry about, should 
feel grateful for it al!? 

They tell that ever there a 
folks are hungry tonight, ard over 
we can hear the wall of the women and 
children as they are Jriven out into the 
wilderness and the death ery of the men, 
and just there along the narrow line, the 
vellow man stands facing the white man, 
and there are wise men who tell us that 
civilization is in the balance Whv 
should we worry? 


or t 
as 


million 
here 


us 
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that we hear m 
hear all men ple , 
What for? or 


of all 
and we 


And out 
and there, 
conniving, scheming. 
place maybe, for power maybe, for 
political preference maybe, or for profit 
maybe, until our very souls are sick, 

Sometimes we feel that we should call 
out again, God give us men, mea wurvu 
possess opinions and a will, men who love 
honor, men who will not lie, tall men, 
crowned, who live above the clouds, in 
public duty and in private thinking. Yes, 
my friends, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association will go on witn its ban- 
ner high and white and its reputatien 
unsullied, and the future is on the Japs 
of the gods. (Applause.) 

Toastmaster Davis:—I have 
many expressions of approval of this 
hotel. Il have parties leaving the 
hotel in automobiles to go and drink this 
wonderful water of the Manitou Springs. 
Our next speaker, I think I should say 
to you owns that Manitou Spring, and 
has a very considerable interest in this 
hotel. For that reason if for no other, 
you will like him. 

He is blessed with the things of material 
worth in the world, but he is blessed with 
a far greater thing, to ny mind, and that 
is the respect of the people of the state of 
which he is Governor. 

We have in Colorado, and have had 
since the two terms of Governor Shoup, 
absolute law and order. We have had 
respect for laws. Men have only had to 
obey the law in order to keep out of 
trouble. Men who disobey the laws 
found that there were laws and that they 
were made to be observed. We account 
ourselves here in Colorado very fortunate 
in having had as our Governor a man 
who knew what it appears many of our 
men in public life do not know today, 
and that is that this is a country of 
equality and that men have a right to 
live their lives as they see fit, so long as 
they do not transgress the law. 

I am reminded in introducing Governor 
Shoup of a story. I know that the Gove 
ernor will not be in the position of this 
man, because I have had the pleasure of 
hearing the Governor speak on various 
occasions. This driver of an ore wagon 
in one of our western districts had gone 
to the dump, unloaded the ore from his 
wagon and was returning to the mine 
with his empty wagon. He got stuck in 
the mud. He lashed and whipped his 
four mules and he could not budge the 

came along and said 


wagon. A man 
“Wat is the trouble? Can I help you?” 
said, “I am in a 
¢ 


“Well,” the fellow 
devil of a fix; I am stuck with nothing 
to unload.” 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
introduce to you the Hon. Oliver H. 
Shoup, Governor of Colorado. (Applause. ) 

The audience arose 


“Colorado” 
By Hon. Oliver H. Shoup 


I find myself very much in the position 
of the driver of that empty ore wagon 
and the four mules. Several weeks ago 
when Robin Davis wanted me to make 
my appearance here I made a note of the 
date, and some-ow, we were confused, 
and I understood that this meeting was 
to be strictly a man’s affair. You can 
realize how, after carefully preparing a 
speech only suited for a man’s audience, 
it would be impossible for me to enter- 
tain you, and to have had to discard that 
speech will always be the disappointment 
of my life. 

A good 


Sun 


heard 


seen 


sort 


of 


ago I had a 
the Governor 
There is an ex- 

his office and 
that I might 
dignity. 


many years 
of a fond desire to be 
the State of Colorado. 
Governor here tonight, and 
his personality inspired me 
sometime fill that office with 

I have always felt that when a man 
was elected to the highest office in toe 
State, as the gift of the people, he should 
be dignified, and he should be very seri- 
ous. He should never digress into frivol- 
ity, and so when I had been elected it 
was my great pleasure to be invited to 
make a speech, something trat I had 
never found in my campaign expense and 
I hardly knew how to start. But I real- 
ized that it was a dignified position, and 
certainly the citizens of Colorado would 
treat me with great respect. Now I fully 
appreciate that in this audience tonight 
there are many men and women from 
other States, and you may feel that tnere 
is a great gap between you and your 
Governor, but in Colorado that gap has 
been filled. 

Last Fourth of July, a year ago. Mrs. 
Shoup and myself went down to La Junta 
The committee came to the railroad sce- 
tion with a band. The Reception Com- 
mittee was there, of the leading citizens 
of that place, but we had come in an 
automobile and I had gone to the park, 
was trying to get to the grand stand 
where I might be introduced, you know- 
as the first citizen of the State. Mrs. 
Shoup was trying to find a_ seat. of 
course I realized that they respected the 
Governor of my State, and was surprised 
to hear her say that she overhead a 
conversation like this :— 

“Did the Governor 

“No, the big stiff didn’t 

Since that time I have never tried to 
fool the citizens of Colorado. (Laughter. ) 

I always appreciate that position which 
a man occupied when he said to his 
friend, “I you have your Saturday 
hat.” 

He 


> 


come? 
come.” 


see 


eall that my 


said, 
Saturday hat 

“You have 
(Laughter. ) 

I promised Mrs 
very careful with 
I have promised the 
wouldn’t discuss politics, because I know 
I have enough, the people know that they 
have enough, but down in Missouri (and 
of course you know there are some Demo- 
crats down there—they are all Repub- 
licans out here for the present at least) 
a man was sent up before the jud and 
the judge sentenced him to two years, and 
he complained about the sentence. 

He said, “That isn’t long enough. 
When I out the Republicans will still 
be in.” 

To this the judge 
make you safe, I will 


“Why do you 


it on the weak end.” 
that IT would be 
that I told 
politicians that I 


Shoup 
any 


stories 


get 


replied, ‘‘Well, to 
put you in for life.”’ 
The story is told of the man who found 
himself in a predicament He said, “I 
am a Republican; my wife is a Demo- 
erat: the cow is Dry; the baby is Wet, 
and the dog is a Socialist, because he sits 
on his tail and howls all day.” 


5| 


Someone wanted to know what the dif- 
ference between an old man and a worm 
to which the young woman replied, 


was, 
none, the chickens get them 


“Absolutely 
both.” 

I live in the city of Colorado Springs. 
I am proud of my home town; I am 
proud of my State. Colorado is the 
squarest State in the Union; it is the 
highest State in the Union; the rivers 
from our State run in every direction. 
We have the grandest scenery in the 
world. We are the richest State of the 
nation in natural resources. 

Our State is full of citizenship of the 
highest type. And you men and you 
women who have had the pleasure of 
meeting Colorado men and women know 
that you have seen the cream of the 
earth, and for you people who have come 
here from sea level that have ambitions 
for the future, as expressed by both of 
the veakers. | want to say to you that 
you are a mile nearer heaven here than 
any place else, and a mile farther away 
from the other place, and somehow we 
can’t help but advertise. I understand 
the wholesale druggists never advertise. 
I understand that business is poor, and 
you have a substitute for everything. To- 
night Dr. Garvin, the pastor of my 
church, was unable to be here, and they 
substitute a druggist. 


Size and Sentiment 


Colorado is the seventh State in size in 
the Union, and that doesn't mean that 
our people are seventh in size, because 
we are first in size. You can see Mr. 
Davis and myself are samples, and if you 
buy a dozen boxes they are all like us. 

We are twice the size of Iowa, we are 
twice the size of Pennsylvania, and yet 
if you go back to Pennsylvania you would 
think there was no other State in the 
Union. 

Colorado as a State 
age as this association. We were ad- 
mitted on August 1, 1876. Now, there 
seems to be some discrepancy as to just 
when your society started. There is no 
doubt about ours. We have always been 
proud of Colorado, 

Sixty years ago there were twenty-five 
thousand people in this State, and, to its 
credit, forty-nine hundred of those men 
enlisted in the Civil War. 

Colorado contributed its quota to the 
Spanish-American War, and we furnished 
forty-four thousand of Colorado’s young 
men in the last great war. (Applause.) 

Toere are a thousand of our boys that 
sleep in France. 

Sixty years ago Colorado was hardly 
known except to the daring explorer and 
the trapper and the gold seeker. But 
today we are known, first of all, as hav- 
ing produced a billion and a half dollars 
worth of precious metals, and today the 
largest sugar producing State in the 
Union, and the seventh largest wheat- 
growing State in the Union. That is 
something to have been accomplished in 
a country that was unknown and untried 
from a horticulture and agricultural 
standpoint. 

We have forty peaks in our state more 
than fourteen thousand feet high. Tomor- 
row I understand this convention will go 
to Pike’s Peak. Now, while Pike’s Peak 
is not the highest peak in Colorado, it is 
the best known peak in the Rocky Moun- 
tain range. 

In 1890 it was estimated that the value 
of the crops of our state were less than 
seventeen millions of dollars, and today, 
eliminating lands that can’t be cultivated, 
lands that will always be mountainous, 
we have a balance sheet something like 
this:—From the farms produced two 
hundred million; the coal mines, twenty- 
five million; the metal mines, twenty-five 
million; beat sugar, fifty million; live 
stock, one hundred and fifty million ; total, 
four hundred and fifty million, out of an 
assessed valuation of one billion five hun- 
dred million, or practically 35 per cent., 
and while we sell you blue sky in mining 
stocks and oil stocks, no stock pays bet- 
ter than a citizenship in our state, which 

35 per cent. (Applause.) 


pays 35 
Coal in Abundance 


We have it estimated by the state 
geologist that there is enough coal in the 
ground of Colorado to supply the world, 
increasing it annually for six hundred 
years, and that is something that will be 
more valuable as time goes on, 

We have a school system on which we 
spend nineteen million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually to support, which is 
half of the taxes that we raise. One 
quarter of the taxes go to the support of 
the roads, so that Colorado can take first 
place in regard to schools and its develop- 
ment as to roads. 

If you were able to travel over our 
state you would see in these mountain 
ranges, torrents of rivers that will supply 
in the future an electrical power as great 
and equal to the great Niagara, so that we 
are in the making. We do not grow the 
most of everything; but we grow the best 
of everything, and that old woman who 
said she didn’t like Colorado because 
they couldn’t grow anything out there but 
“alpaca, and had to irritate that,” cer- 
tainly didn’t understand Colorado. 

We are not like the bumble bee, biggest 
when born, but are growing; nor do we 
adopt the skunk’s motto, “Go slow, others 
will hurry.” 

We invite to 


is about the same 


Colorado those who love 
their homes, and want to build homes. We 
want land owners and not landlords. As 
Henry J. Allen has said, “No one will 
fight for a boarding house,” and I think 
that is true. 
That reminds 
Irishman who, 


story of the 
applying at a hardware 
store for a stove was told that there was 
a stove that would save half of the fuel, 
to which he replied he believed he would 
buy two stoves and save it all. 

We are told of a woman who had lost 
her husband. I don’t know that that ap- 
plies to this particular organization, but 
might apply. For a long time she used 
to sit opposite him at the same table, and 
put the newspaper up before him, and she 
didn’t see him at breakfast. He didn’t 
come home at lunch, and he didn’t come 
home very early in the evening, So after 
he had died and passed on, and she had 
erected a shaft to his memory, she thought 
she might try matrimony again, buf in- 
stead she got herself a dog and a cat and 
a parrot. The dog laid around the house 
all day, the cat stayed out all night and 


me of a 
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the parrot she never missed 


him. 


swore, 


The New Order 


But you know how things have 
in our state—I don’t know that this is 
true elsewhere, but women have voted in 
our state for a long, long time It used 
to be that the men would be over on this 
side discussing politics, and the women 
over on this side discussing recipes, but 
now it is changed! Today the women 
discuss politics and the men_ recipes. 
(Laughter and applause.) The first ques- 
tion is, how many raisins do you put in? 

Now we don’t pride ourselves or our 
state upon having had a long past. We 
are unlike that man in the Boston ceme- 
tery. In showing a visitor around, he 
said, “‘Here’s the grave of a man who has 
been dead three hundred years.” 

He said, ‘That's too bad.” 

He said, “Over here 1s the 
man who has been dead two 
years.” 

He said, ‘‘That’s too bad.” 

“And here's the grave of a man who has 
been dead a hundred years.” 

To this the fellow replied, 
isn’t so bad,”’ 

Not long ago, the chief of police of 
Colorado Springs picked up a little girl. 
I understand the style is changing, so I 
will have to use this story this season; of 
course, it won’t go next. 

The little girl cried and 
lost her mamma. 

The chief said, ‘How did you lose your 
mamma? Why didn’t you hang on to her 
skirt?” 

She said, “I couldn't reach it.” 
ter.) 

In Kansas City, as you know, it is a 
city full of hills. There used to be a 
street car driver that drove out to the end 
of the line and he would announce, ‘“‘This 
is as far as this car goes.” He would 
turn around and drive back. 

One day he had a vacation. He was 
walking along and it was snowy and 
slippery, and he slipped, and he started to 
slide down the hill. Just then he bumped 
into a fat woman and she sat on his lap 
and they went to the bottom of the hill, 

True to his custom, he said, ‘“‘This is as 
far as I go.” . (Applause.) 

Toastmaster Davis:—It seemed 
to us, inasmuch as we had perforce to 
have an ex-president and a president on 
our program, to have an ex-governor and 
a governor. Governor Shoup has referred 
to the fact that it was during the admin- 
istration of Governor Thomas that he got 
his first ambition to become Governor of 
this state. Governor Thomas has gone a 
step further, but Governor Shoup is still 
young and active. Governor Thomas has 
been United States Senator from Colorado. 

Senator Thomas is to speak to us on 
the subject of ‘“Duties.””. When I in- 
troduced the Governor, I had no desire to 
make you feel that there was only one 
man in the state of Colorado for whom we 
had affection and respect. We have 
affection and respect for Senator Thomas, 
and his subject is very appropriate, be- 
cause during his last term in Washington, 
he opposed almost all of the measures put 
forth by his party ,and his opposition was, 
I am sure, based upon his conception of 
what was his duty to nis constituents. 

I esteem it an honor to introduce 
you the Hon. Charles 8S. Thomas. 

The audience arose and applauded. 


“Duties” 
By Hon. Charles S. Thomas 


Whatever success I may have in the 
discussion of the subject which has been 
assigned to me, I feel sure that I can suc- 
cessfully satisfy the query of my friend 
who first spoke to you this evening. He 
wondered why the speakers were not per- 
mitted to address their audiences before 
instead of after eating. I think the reason 
is very obvious. Such a course might 
increase the appetite of the speaker, but 
its effect upon those who have to listen 
would in all probability be very dis- 
astrous. Perhaps if we understood the 
history of public speaking, we might find 
that that was the reason for the custom 
which is now so holy with age that I do 
not suppose it will ever be changed. 

I am going to speak to you tonight for 
a few moments upon a subject which per- 
haps suggests to your’ minds the 
beatitudes, possibly the old saying that 
virtue is its own reward. Those are very 
plainly the things which occur to the 
mind when duties are spoken of. 

They are quite as obvious as was the 
answer to the question which a banker 
with a glass eye asked a would-be bor- 
rower, if he could tell which one was the 
artificial and which was the natural one. 

“Why,” he said, “it is obvious. The 
left is the artificial one.”’ 

The banker said, “that is true, but how 
on earth did you guess it?” 

“Oh!” he said, “it was so 
sympathetic than the other.” (Laughter.) 

There are some things, however, per- 
haps not so obvious. Im nearly everything 
which mankind encounters in this world 
there are opposites. There is the night 
and the day, good and evil, men and 
women, the mountains and the plains, 
rights and duties. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other, and without the one, 
the other would at least be half-mated 
and in some instances it would atrophy 
and disappear. 

We have heard in this country during 
the last quarter of a century, and par- 
ticularly since the close of the Great War, 
many discussions of the rights of in- 
dividuals, the rights of communities, the 
rights of capital and of labor, the rights 
of the farmer and of the working man, 
the rights of the social organism, and 
the rights demanded in the shape of 
specific legislative grants of privilege. 

We have heard so inuch about and we 
have endeavored to such a degree to 
recognize the blatant assertion of rights 
that our obligations have largely become 
obsolete except when they have been en- 
forced by the stern mandate of necessity’s 
and of nature’s laws. 

Rights have been so prominent in every- 
thing that pertains to society, politics and 
to industry that when we refer to obliga- 
tions we must resort to the most trite of 
sayings and refer to the most trite of 
duties in order if possible to re-inspire 
the American citizen with a sense of what 
he owes to himself, to his country and 
posterity. 

It is strange that in the many cycles of 


so 


changed 


grave of a 
hundred 


“Well, that 


said she had 


(Laugh- 


proper 


to 
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human progress there is a moment like the 
ebb and the flow of the tides which come 
and go seemingly forever and. ever, 
neither gaining upon the other, but each 
following in eternal succession. Macaulay 
said that such a simile did typify the 
advance of the human race and called at- 
tention to the fact that while each wave 
seemed to be neither greater nor less than 
its successor, the incoming tide always 
marked some progress. 

I think that perhaps we have been going 

through I hope at least that it is so— 
a receding tide in morality, in integrity, 
in patriotism, in all of the things that 
make for life and humanity, and _ that 
pretty soon the incoming tide will begin 
to appear, 


Human Nature Stays 


the unchange- 
this nature. 
Shortly after the Armistice, President 
Wilson said to me that the great benefit 
of this war lay in the fact that mankind 
had been purified in tne crucible of suf- 
fering, and that Europe staggering to its 
feet amid the desolation and destruction 
of war was reborn, or would be, and the 
things which had cursed governments, the 
ambitions, the resentments, the strife, the 
raciai and religious differences of the past, 
would disappear. 

I made bold to answer him by a quota- 
tion from Ecclesiastes, “The thing that is 
is the thing that shall be, and that which 
has been done is the thing that will be 
done, and there is nothing new under the 
sun,”’ 

I do not think our President had been 
in Paris sixty days before he was bit- 
terly and cruelly undeceived and his 
idealism shocked beyond repair, for it was 
the insistence in that Paris convention of 
the great Powers outside of our own upon 
every jot and tittle of advantage which 
could be obtained each against the other 
that is the cause of that recent terrible 
conflict jarring the earth again and 
ominous with the threat of another world 
war, and which must inevitably result in 
the reappearance of the Turk in Europe. 
And as the nations are, so are their com- 
ponent units. 

What have we done since the war ended 
except to reveal to ourselves the more 
ignoble elements of human nature, to 
divide in groups and classifications each 
representing its own selfish purpose and 
clamoring at the halls of Congress for 
legislation advantageous to itself? 

What have we done except to dissolve 
party obligations and substitute for them 
groups and classes and blocs, each stand- 
ing for some selfish purpose and demand- 
ing recognition and reward from the gov- 
ernment which they should support? 

Take the tide of legislation, national 
and State, since the close of the war, and 
wherein can you perceive anything that 
savors of the statesmanship of the past, 
of that regard for the public welfare 
which should be the lodestar in the eyes 
of every man in public office assuming 
the title of statesman? 

Where is there, in all our purposes and 
plans, anything which appeals to the 
loftier sentiments of the individual and 
points the way to a better and more 
glorious future? Has it not all ween 
selfishness, the attempt to enforce rights 
as against obligations? And if it is to 
continue, what should be the end? 

I wish I had time, for I feel deeply 
upon these subjects, to even review py 
the mention of the various incidents, sin- 
ister in their character, which have oc- 
curred throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, and which seem to me to 
call for the highest exercise of citizen- 
ship upon the part at least of that Anglo- 
Saxon spirit in America which founded 
this government, preserved it in 1861, and 
carried it through the storm and stress 
of the world conflict. 


things which is 
world Is human 


One of 
able in 


Intolerance and Discrimination 


I notice about me intolerance instead 
of service, men suspicious of each other, 
ambitious for themselves, raising the ban- 
ner of religious intolerance, and these are 
erystallizing into secret organizations 
which propose to dictate and if possible 
to dominate the religious thought and 
tendencies of a people whose proudest 
boast is that freedom of conscience was 
established by them as one of the funda- 
mentals of a government to last forever. 

I note in the statutes exemptions and 
discriminations, whereby some classes of 
society are peculiarly favored while others 
are particularly penalized. Let me refer 
to one instance, and that is the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act, in which exemptions 
against the penalties and prohibitions of 
that great statute are crystallized into 
its substance and its body in favor of 
labor and agricultural organizations 
throughout the country. 

We declare that all 
equal, but I say to you that when we 
enact laws designed to curb national 
abuses, or local ones for that matter, and 
then provide specific exemptions because 
of the political power of certain organ- 
izations, we are undermining not only the 
Constitution of the United States but the 
very fabric which holds modern society 
together. (Applause.) 

If John Smith can, through the 
assertion of a threat, secure a 
privilege, why is not Richard Jones at 
once encouraged to make the same de- 
mand and to declare eternal war against 
the government if that demand is re- 
fused? 

What 
the laws 


men are created 


blatent 
peculiar 


against by 
be expected 


man discriminated 
of his country can 
to be a good citizen? If we mean what 
we say, then these things must cease, and 
where they have been accomplished, they 
must be repealed. 

Lynch law in 
where prevalent, 


country is every- 
North as well as South 
I love my State as does my distinguished 
friend, the Governor, but in Colorado we 
are not free from the stain of lynch law. 
Here we have applied it, not frequently, 
thank God, but we have applied it never- 
theless, in the face of the eternal fact 
that under Magna Charter itself every 
man must be presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty, and proven 
guilty in accordance with the privileges 
and requirements of the laws of his 
country. 
Wendell 
tion which 


this 


said that a na- 
of its rights from 
its meanest citizen was a nation which 
wrote its own epitaph. Today, in this 
country, although Magna Charta declared 


Phillips once 
withheld all 


that the working man in seeking a living 
should not be proceeded against or op- 
pressed and none should make him afraid, 
cannot pursue under the constitution and 
laws of the country his honest occupation 
unless, forsooth, he first gives his alle- 
giance to some organization, operates by 
command, and even obeys that com- 
mand if it requires him to lift his hand 
against the laws and the Officials of his 
country. 


its 


aie e 
Political Selfishness 

such conditions endure? 
we have them every- 
has become so de- 


How long can 
We have them here, 
where; and politics 
based that the art of the statesman con- 
sists in attempting to interpret the psy- 
chology of the mob. The average man in 
Washington in the legislative halls, and 
I speak from personal knowledge, is more 
concerned about succeeding himself than 
he is for the welfare of the country. (Ap- 
plause.) As a consequence, he seeks to 
interpret the movement of the mass, and 
the man who speaks the loudest and 
threatens the deepest is the man who is 


almost always ge 

Do you wonder, under such conditions, 
that the obligation of a senator and repre- 
sentative of the United States to represent 
the great republic first of all has become 
subordinate to the demands and require- 
ments of localities everywhere? Those 
who represent us, California, New York, 
Georgia, all through the same processes, 
are unfortunately reaching the same goal. 

It is fashionable now to denounce exist- 
ing society. It is fashionable now to ex- 
press contempt for the courts, and to 
threaten to cripple their powers if neces- 
sary by constitutional amendments. It is 
fashionable now to rail at the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, to 
reject the gospel of the Golden Rule, and 
insert in place thereof that crass selfish- 
ness which has gone so far, that the very 
nature and general use of this govern- 
ment has undergone a profound change. 

It was not very long ago that govern- 

ment of the people, and by the people, 
was recognized as an agency for your 
protection and mine, a huge, artificial 
structure, erected in the interests of so- 
ciety and requiring and receiving the 
loyalty and support of all. 
But today it is regarded as the fountain 
privilege, it has become paternalistic, 
and man’s idea of government is, “what 
can I derive or get from it?” 

I saw, a few days ago, in the Congres- 
sional Record, inserted by some United 
States senator, a platform for 1922. 

First came the platform of the agri- 
cultural bloc, we want ours. Then the 
National Federations of the Chamber of 
Commerce, we want ours. Then the 
American Federation of Labor, we want 
ours. Then the Republican party, we want 
to stay. Then the Democratic party, we 
want to get there, and these, after all, are 
the things that are of moment in cam- 
paigns throughout the country, 

We sit supinely, we good citizens, and 
allow these things to continue, unmindful 
of our own duties, indifferent whether 
they are recognized and operated upon or 
carried out by those whose every utter- 
ance seems to be against the government. 

We may reap great fortunes. The tide 
of prosperity may return. The lap of the 
nation may overflow with abundance. But 
of what good are all these things if the 
people of America lose their immortal 
souls? Whither are we drifting, and what 
is the duty of the hour? 

Some years ago I was in the city of 
Mexico and had the honor of an audience 
with Diaz, one of the greatest men of his 
generation. (Applause.) 


Bulwark of a Republic 


leaving, he asked me if I 
willing to express my opinion of the 
Mexican Government. I told him, with 
some degree of trepidation that he seemed 
to me to have a republic in chancery, and 
the difference between Mexico and the 
United States was that one was a republic 
in fact, and the other only in name, and 
this was his answer :— 

“In America you have a great, law- 
abiding, God-fearing, property-holding 
middle class. We haven't it in Mexico, 
although I have tried to establish it here. 
You will be a republic while that middle 
class endures. You will imitate Mexico 
when that class disappears,’ And it is, I 
am sorry to say, disappearing, The 
profiteer on the one hand, the organiza- 
tions of men upon the other, the tax gath- 
erer, the extravagant appropriations, 
bonuses, all the largesses which come from 
the treasury of the United States, and 
from the states and citieS come from the 
pockets of the middle class; they are be- 
coming less independent, they are fewer ; 
their nerve fibers seem to have weakened 
under the stress of these constant im- 
pacts. The result of the great coal strikes 
and railway difficulties all rest ultimately 
on and punish the long-suffering middle 
class, the bone and sinew of every free 
country, 

What is true of us is true of England. 
You belong to the middle class and so do 
I, and with the mounting expenditures 
and extravagances consequent upon exist- 
ing conditions, for it costs more today to 
administer government than ever before, 
the stress will continue, and upon the one 
side, those who prey upon the government, 
and the rich upon the other will increase 
and multiply. But the life of the nation, 
whatever it may be called, by whatever 
name its government may be known, will 
be not the representative of the United 
States in fact, but something which rep 
resents these revolutionary conditions 
which have been effected in society. 


of 
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Henry Ford the other day made a state- 
ment which, to my mind, was one of pro- 
found wisdom. He said that an educated 
man who couldn’t think wasn’t educated 
at all, and the universities of the country 
might pile course upon course in the cer- 
tificates and the degrees of graduation 
upon an individual, yet if he couldn't 
think, he was, to say the least, a worth- 
less member of society. 

Thinking, to my mind, is the 
work imaginable, and that is the 
few do it. A talented woman 
years ago expressed the subject 
when she said :— 

How few think justly of the thinking few, 

How many never think who think they ! 

I have heard a number of political 
speeches since I left the Senate. The 
made in the Senate are chiefly 
conspicuous in that they have no terminal 
facilities. I have heard nothing that in- 
dicates, as a result of thoughtful reflec- 
tion, something of benefit to the 
audiences. 
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speeches 


will do for this 
sulfering class, how much legislation we 
will enact for them, how many more 
bureaus we will create for them, and then 
each representative of each party pro- 
ceeds to tell their audiences what infernal 
scoundrels and criminals those represent- 
ing the other side are. Unfortunately 
both of them very largely tell the truth. 
Now, in the absence of leadership, in 
the absence of that thinking which dis- 
tinguishes, after all, the men from the 
brute, in the absence of a common and 
proper reflection upon abuses which have 
become running sores upon the _ body 
politic, what is there for the honest, up- 
right, property-holding, liberty-loving, 
patriotic people of this country to do? 


Welfare Above Politics 


opinion, the first 
all to do is to place the 
nation and the destiny 
above partisan politics. (Applause.) The 
second thing is to teach in our courses 
of education that line of instruction which 
will enable men and women to think, for 
those who think, and think squarely and 
deeply, are the men and women in the 
world who always act, and action today 
along proper lines is needed in America 
more than it was ever needed at any 
crisis in our history. 

Crime is growing rampant everywhere. 
In some of the cities it is organized and 
has its regular battalions of attorneys and 
bondsmen. Its poison has inoculated some 
of the police forces of the country. All 
are yielding to that insane desire for 
plunder, get rick quick, at the expense 
of the thrifty and provident, and the 
mounting expense of enforcing the law 
makes the future appalling. Neither men 
nor women will save unless the law pro- 
tects them in their saving. If they are 
to be subject to the criminal elements or 
society, then thrift will disappear, wealth 
will become practically obsolete, and 
poverty and misery deservedly overtake 
us as the degenerate sons of Pilgrim and 
Constitutional fathers. 

One more reflection and I am done. I 
have heard a great deal, and some of 
you have, too, and particularly since the 
war, about liberty and equality and 
democracy. Men are born, under a gov- 
ernment like ours, equal as to privilege. 
but the Almighty has never yet created 
two men or two women with equality in 
everything. It is the yreat characteristic 
of Nature that she diversifies. 

Liberty and democracy are not synon- 
ymous. Democracy and equality may be, 
but we can only reach equality by reduc- 
ing all to the level of the lowest. You 
can not, in other words, lift up the lower 
strata of intelligence; you can depress the 
higher te the common level, and when you 
do that liberty ceases to exist. 

Liberty necessarily means the right to 
every man to develop the powers which 
God has given him to their fullest extent 
for the benefit of mankind, and that itself 
creates inequality. There are only a few 
Newtons and Shakespeares, only a few 
men of the intellectual character of 
Hughes and of Gladstone, only a few 
musicians like Mozart and Beethoven. It 
runs through all the processes of nature 
and among all races of men. 

What we should do is to cultivate that 
genuine liberty which takes the shackles 
from every free man, gives him a free 
course, and tells him to run his race. 
That characterized Great Britain for cen- 
turies. It was our great attraction up to 
a quarter of a century ago. Today 
shackles and limitations are placed upon 
the fit because it is said to be necessary 
to do so that the unfit may live. But it 
is abundance which makes prosperity, the 
summoning to us all of the talents and 
genius of each. These things must come 
again if we are to fulfill our destiny 
among the nations. 

Let me close by a sentence from Goshen, 
who was a great lecturer some years ago 
in Great Britain, who said, “If there be 
one lesson which we may truly draw from 
history, it is that the confidence of the 
individual in himself and the respect of 
the government for national liberty lie at 
the foundation of the greatness of 
peoples and the prosperity of empires. 

Toastmaster Davis:—We have come 
thus far, ladies and gentlemen, and here 
we stop. It remains only for me to say 
to you that we of Colorado have enjoyed 
having you here. We hope that you will 
come back, and we think that you know 
when vou do come back you will find the 
heartiest welcome possible awaiting you. 

May we rise and sing “Old Lang Syne? 

Everybody sang. 
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1922 GREEN BOOK 
DIRECTORY 


for BUYERS and SELLERS 


HE OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 1922 DIRECTORY FOR BUYERS AND 
SELLERS is now being prepared for press. Designed some ten years ago primarily as 

a closer link between advertisers in the Reporter and members of the many industries 
which are dependent on them for essential supplies, oar GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 


to be looked on as the best directory of manufacturers in the fields with which it has to do. 


Out of the ten years’ experience in publishing the GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS has come 
the belief that its usefulness can be enhanced by making its scope more comprehensive. So in 
the 1922 EDITION, we will include the names and addresses of all first hands in oils, paints, 
drugs, chemicals, dyes, fertilizers and the various related products, specially adapted machinery, 
containers, and so on, in the uniquely comprehensive field covered by the Reporter. 

This Directory will be a complete buyers and sellers reference book, and in addition to listing the names and addresses of 


first hand distributors under the various products they are headquarters for, it will also give their telephone numbers, cable 
addresses and other informative data that will add greatly to the value of the book to the busy executive. 


A minimum of 10,000 copies of the GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY will be published, and they 
will be distributed to Reporter subscribers as a part of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter’s service. 
The names of the advertisers in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and in the 1922 GREEN BOOK will be printed in 
bold face type, while those of non-advertisers will appear in ordinary type. 


Details as to free listings, additional listings and advertising space are given below, and we invite our advertisers, sub- 
scribers—everybody—to inform us promptly of their desire to be listed in this complete Directory of first hands. Each may select 
the products under which he wishes his name and other information to appear; we have no fixed list of designations. ‘We want 
of each, of course, full details as to exact firm name, address, telephone number, cable address, and the listings desired. 


The GREEN BOOK DIRECTORY presents exceptional value as an advertising medium. A full page opposite 
listings will cost fifty dollars ($50.00), a half-page will cost thirty dollars ($30.00). 


PLEASE FILL OUT THIS FORM AND MAIL PROMPTLY 


ADDRESS 


We desire the following Listings: We desire the following additional listings, 
(A Maximum of Five Listings FREE) for which we agree to pay fifty cents each: 
(Note Regarding Additional Listings) 


Our telephone No. is 
Our Cable Address is 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Inc. 
100 William Street, New Y ork. | 
We hereby authorize the publication of our advertisement in the 1922 edition of the REPORTER DIRECTORY 
FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS, to occupy space, for which we agree to pay, upon receipt of a bill and a 
copy of the Directory, the price indicated herein for the space occupied. 
Signed 


One Page ° $50.00 ei 
One-half Page - $30.00 





October 16, 1922—N. W. D. A. Extra OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


Producers and Refiners of 


Chemically Pure 
GLYCERINE 


And All Other Grades Stock in All Large Cities 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
Gwynne Building 906 Broadway 


Products of Our Brooklyn Factory 


OIL ALLSPICE or PIMENTO BERRIES 
O1L CINNAMON CEYLON 
OIL CLOVES OIL CARDAMOM 
OIL GINGER, Essential and Oleo Resin 
OIL PATCHOULY OIL SANDALWOOD 
OIL ORRIS, Concrete and Liquid 
! OIL PEPPERMINT, Redistilled, U.S. P., of Superb Flavor 


We Are Headquarters For 
OIL of BIRCH and WINTERGREEN GAULTHERIA 


Inspected and guaranteed pure and genuine 


CREAM de LUXE and CAPRICE OLIVE OIL 


These Olive Oils are of highest selection. We never have complaints. 
Our oils keep fresh for years. Our aim is Quality and Orders Repeated. 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


427 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK 
a 
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AEMICALS 


MEDICINAL — ANALYTICAL — TECHNICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Our offices are always ready to promptly serve your needs for Chemicals 
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FICE AND WAREHOUSE 
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POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York IPIEIILADIEILIPIBILA St. Louis 
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